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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  THE 
CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  BOOK 

The  young  people  of  this  story  have  for  the  most  part  good 
old  Tuscan  names  such  as  you  may  see  today  on  the  records 
of  the  famous  Baptistry  where  every  Florentine  baby  is 
brought  for  christening.  There  you  may  still  find  a  Gemma  or 
a  Filippa  or  a  Clarice;  a  Giovanni  and  Tommaso  —  shortened 
no  doubt  for  less  churchly  purposes  to  Vanni  and  Maso,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  Jack  and  Tom.  Agenore,  I  confess,  is  more  un- 
usual. Yet  I  know  of  at  least  one  boy  in  Florence  that  is  named 
so,  and  though  he  is  very  different  from  his  fifteenth-century 
namesake  —  being  always  gay  and  care-free  where  Neno  was 
perhaps  a  little  too  sober  —  they  have  one  thing  in  common, 
an  absorbing  passion  for  books. 

Now  Tuscan  names,  though  they  may  appear  very  similar 
to  their  English  equivalents,  are  not  so  likely  to  sound  like 
them.  Clarice,  for  instance,  has,  in  Italian,  three  syllables  in- 
stead of  two.  Clah'-ree-chay,  they  say  here,  lingering  over  the 
soft  ItaUan  vowels;  while  Rice  is  to  be  pronounced  Ree'-chay, 
and  by  no  means  like  the  cereal!  Agenore  is  pronounced  thus: 
Ah'jay' -no-ray  (accent  on  thtjay) ,  and  Neno  Tor  short'  becomes, 
by  the  same  token,  Nay'-no, 

Names  such  as  Vanni,  Maso  or  Everardo,  Marta  or  Lu- 
crezia,  are  so  simple  or  pronounced  so  nearly  like  the  English, 
that  they  present  no  particular  difficulties;  while  Gemma 
both  in  sound  and  meaning  is  just  like  our  word  *Gem.'  The 
dyer  Giacomo  Lucchesi  (his  forbears  must  have  come  from 
Lucca)  is  pronounced  Jah'-ko-mo  Loo-kay'-zee,  and  his  son  Gi- 
acomino — Little  James — who  was  the  monk  at  San  Marco 
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is  Jah-ko'tnee'-no,  Written  thus  phonetically  I'm  afraid  they 
have  rather  a  Japanese  look! 

The  name  of  Ghiberti's  clever  young  assistant,  Antonio 
PoUaiuolo  (his  father  was  in  the  chicken  business!),  is  not  so 
hard  to  pronounce  as  it  looks  at  first  sight,  if  you  simply  re- 
member to  substitute  aj  for  the  iu  in  the  middle.  Thus:  Pol- 
lah-yo'-lo. 

So  much  for  Italian  names;  as  to  what  happened  to  the 
various  possessors  of  them  it  would  not  be  fair  to  hint  here, 
for  it  might  give  the  story  away;  but  if,  when  you  have  fin- 
ished, you  are  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  them  after- 
wards^ turn  back  to  this  Foreword  and  it  will  tell  you  what  I 
know  —  and  that  is  as  much  as  anyone  knows,  I  suppose! 

Some  things,  of  course,  you  can  easily  guess  for  yourself — 
about  Rice,  I  mean,  and  Neno;  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
Messer  Bardo  died  (though  whether  from  his  gout  or  from 
the  doctors'  remedies  I  have  never  found  out)  —  content  to 
know  that  his  business  was  in  good  hands.  His  gloomy  pre- 
dictions, however,  proved  correct.  The  heyday  of  Florentine 
commerce  was  over.  Gradually  the  power  of  the  great  Arte 
della  Seta  (and  with  it  that  of  the  other  Guilds)  began  to  de- 
cline. No  longer  did  the  merchant  caravels  come  beating  up 
the  blue  Ligurian  Sea,  the  fair  lily  of  Florence  fluttering  at 
their  mastheads,  their  holds  full  of  precious  cargoes  of  the 
East.  One  by  one  the  branch  offices  which  had  done  so  much 
business  in  distant  cities  were  shuttered  and  abandoned,  and 
Florentine  traders  were  no  longer  found  in  the  khans  of  Tar- 
tary,  the  suks  of  Damascus,  or  on  the  cobbled  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Liibeck.  The  Closed  Gates  of  Santa  Maria,  once 
proud  emblem  of  the  Guild  of  Silk,  were  closed  indeed  —  for- 
ever! They  became  but  an  outworn  and  ironic  symbol  which 
may  still  be  faintly  traced  upon  the  walls  of  some  old  mer- 
chant's palace  or  on  the  fagade  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Inno- 
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cents  for  which  Andrea  della  Robbia  fashioned  his  happy 
blue-and-white  Babies  so  long  ago. 

And  with  the  passing  of  the  Guilds,  the  prestige  of  the  great 
town  likewise  ebbed  away,  as  did  that  of  other  Italian  cities, 
and  in  their  place  there  rose  a  new  power  to  westward  —  that 
of  Spain.  Perhaps  if  Cosimo  de'  Medici  had  believed  the 
story  which  Neno  told  him  that  morning  at  San  Marco  — 
but  he  did  not;  and  it  was  left  for  a  Genoese  to  claim  those  in- 
calculable riches  of  the  New  Land  in  the  West  for  a  more 
open-minded  patroness  —  Isabella  of  Aragon,  Queen  of 
Spain! 

Vanni's  father,  poor  old  Giacomo  the  Elder,  never  re- 
gained his  sight,  although  he  made  pilgrimages  to  every  won- 
der-working shrine  in  Tuscany;  and  in  due  time  his  pale- 
haired  son-in-law  Marco  inherited  the  dye-shop  and  did  so 
well  by  it  that  when  he  died  he  had  money  enough  to  have  a 
marble  tomb  erected  for  himself  and  Monna  Gemma  his 
wife.  They  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  but  she  was  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Murate,  and  Marco  had  lived  alone  a  widower 
for  many  years. 

The  old  dye-shop  on  the  Vicolo  della  Seta  is  gone  now,  but 
if  you  would  see  one  like  it,  go  sometime  to  the  Piazza  Men- 
tana,  just  off  the  Lung'  Arno.  There  you  will  find  a  low 
steam-blackened  doorway  with  the  long  strips  of  red  cloth  on 
the  lintels  that  are  the  sure  sign  of  a  tintoria.  Inside  is  a  small 
dark  room  on  whose  uneven  floor  stand  great  earthenware 
tubs  full  of  steaming  dye.  A  man  comes  out  of  the  shadow 
occasionally  to  stir  the  cloth  in  them  with  a  wooden  stick,  and 
as  he  gives  you  a  brief  *buon  giorno'  you  realize  that  there  is 
only  the  difference  in  his  clothes  to  show  he  belongs  to  the 
twentieth  century  instead  of  the  fifteenth. 

Vanni  Lucchesi  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  seeing  before  he 
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died  the  next  century  well  begun  and  all  the  brilliance  and  the 
degradation  that  overtook  the  Medici.  Don  Ilario  had  been 
right  —  one  could  safely  leave  the  judging  of  them  to  God! 
As  for  Vanni,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  Hfe  he  made 
friends  from  all  classes,  not  the  least  among  them  painters  and 
sculptors  whose  names  have  endured  till  our  own  days  while 
his  has  not.  It  was  both  Vanni's  fortune  and  misfortune,  as 
he  himself  was  aware,  to  have  lived  in  the  times  he  did. 
Earlier  or  later  his  name  might  have  been  a  famous  one,  but 
in  an  age  that  knew  a  BotticelU  and  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a 
Raphael  and  a  Michelangelo,  his  spark  of  genius  paled  like 
some  small  star,  and  was  lost  in  the  full  brilUance  of  such  a 
firmament! 

If  you  go  into  one  of  the  great  galleries  of  Florence  and 
look  carefully  among  the  masterpieces  that  crowd  its  walls, 
you  may  presently  discover  in  some  modest  corner,  where 
tourist  and  connoisseur  alike  have  passed  it  by,  a  young  Ma- 
donna holding  her  Uttle  Son  against  her  shoulder,  while  over 
them  flows  a  radiance  as  from  some  clear-paned  window  of 
Heaven.  Look  for  the  name  beneath  it  and  you  will  find  it 
written  'Ignoto  Fiorentino'  —  'Unknown  Florentine.' . . .  But 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  Vanni's? 

Villa  Cristina,  Florence 
November y  1932 
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CHAPTER  I 

Beside  the  Ancient  Bridge 

One  moment  it  seemed  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  except  stillness  and  emptiness,  and  night  was  a  mantle 
thick  and  black  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  hills.  At  the  next 
the  air  was  full  of  sound:  shouts  of  men,  the  shrill  tongues  of 
women,  bleat  of  goats  and  the  sharp  clatter  of  donkeys' 
hooves  upon  the  arch  of  an  ancient  bridge.  The  dark,  too, 
was  full  of  Hghts,  as  if  the  starry  sky  had  drawn  intimately 
near  to  earth.  Constellations  moved  along  it,  as  groups 
of  peasants  passed  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  and  some- 
times a  torch  flared  like  a  comet  trailing  its  smoky  tail  across 
the  lesser  stars. 

All  this  flow  of  light  and  sound  presently  awoke  the  lad 
Neno  who  lay  curled  beneath  the  bridge,  and  he  sighed  and 
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turned  over,  thinking  to  himself  that  Corbo  must  be  at  his 
plowing  earlier  than  usual  this  morning;  and  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  instinctively  to  nudge  his  small  half-brother 
Pipo  and  bid  him  go  look  after  the  goats. 

But  instead  of  Pipo's  sleepy  back  beside  him  in  their  bed 
beneath  the  farmhouse  rafters,  his  fingers  found  a  tuft  of 
grass  still  heavy  with  the  rain  of  the  night  before,  and  he  sat 
up  abruptly,  gazing  about  him  in  growing  surprise.  It  had 
been  black  dark  when  he  groped  his  way  down  here  to  drink 
from  the  stream  below  the  bridge;  and  now  the  fine  tops  of 
the  bulrushes  showed  plain  against  the  coming  dawn.  Then 
he  had  been  the  only  person  astir  upon  the  highroad;  now  it 
was  thronged  with  country  folk  hurrying  market  ward. 

Carefully  he  drew  on  his  leather  buskins,  which  he  had 
carried  under  his  arm  all  night  so  as  not  to  soil  them  with  the 
mud  and  the  rain,  and  slung  the  crude  wooden  shoes,  his 
zoccoli,  by  their  thongs  from  his  belt.  Then,  drawing  a  round 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  pat  of  creamy  goat's  cheese  from  the 
blouse  of  his  jerkin,  he  was  about  to  fall  to  upon  them  when 
a  slight  movement  in  the  bulrushes  attracted  his  attention. 
At  once  he  was  on  his  feet,  his  free  hand  feeling  for  the  knife 
at  his  belt,  and  he  called  in  a  bold  voice,  the  bolder  because 
his  knees  were  trembling; 

'Who  is  there?  Who  comes?' 

For  answer  the  dry  blades  of  the  rushes  were  pushed  aside 
and  there  stepped  out  another  lad  accompanied  by  a  little 
dog  which  at  once  began  to  show  his  teeth  and  growl  warn- 
ingly. 

But  Neno  was  not  one  to  take  orders  firom  a  dog.  'You  had 
best  call  him  off,'  he  advised  the  stranger  curtly,  'unless  you 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  him.' 

At  that  the  lad  spoke  a  sharp  word  and  the  little  dog 
obeyed,  dropping  back  on  his  haunches  and  eyeing  Neno 
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through  the  tangle  of  hair  that  covered  his  small  wise  face. 
His  master  also  looked  the  older  boy  over  with  a  frank  but 
friendly  stare,  and  Neno,  returning  his  gaze  coolly,  noted 
the  fair  almost  girlish  face  framed  by  soft  brown  hair 
which  fell  about  the  shoulders  of  a  black  gabardine  doublet, 
gray  wide-set  eyes,  straight,  wilful  mouth  and  stubborn 
chin. 

'God  greet  you,'  said  the  boy  at  last,  taking  a  step  for- 
ward. 

'Our  Lady  love  you,'  returned  Neno,  without  moving,  and 
again  there  fell  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  impatient  whim- 
pering of  the  little  dog,  who  kept  looking  up  at  his  master  as 
if  to  say,  'Why  bother  with  such  a  boor?  Only  give  me  leave 
and  I  will  chase  him  away.' 

'Be  quiet,  Lazarus!'  —  then  to  Neno  once  more,  reassur- 
ingly: 'He  does  not  mean  any  harm.  He  only  growls  to  show 
what  he  could  do,  if  it  were  necessary.' 

'His  good  intentions  wouldn't  mend  a  tear  in  my  best 
buskins!' 

'You  are  right,'  admitted  the  other.  'What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Lazarus?' 

Stooping,  he  took  the  dog's  silky  head  between  his  hands 
and  they  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  silent  communion  for 
a  moment.  Finally  he  looked  up,  smiling.  'He  says  that  if 
you  will  forgive  him  this  time,  Messer  Tuscan,  he  will  never 
show  tooth  at  you  again.  Isn't  that  so,  Lazarus?'  and  as  the 
little  dog  thumped  his  tail  doubtfully,  'Now,  go  and  kiss  the 
stranger's  feet  in  token  of  your  penitence!' 

Lazarus  flattened  himself  upon  the  ground  and  crawled 
forward  until  he  could  just  touch  Neno's  instep  with  the 
tip  of  his  pink  tongue.  Then,  leaping  to  his  feet,  he 
bounded  back  and  forth  between  the  two  boys,  barking 
joyously. 
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^Bravo,  LazzaroP  His  master  clapped  his  hands,  but  Ncno 
stood  mute,  with  rounded  eyes  staring  at  this  strange  pair 
that  had  appeared  like  Moses  from  the  bulrushes,  uncertain 
whether  they  were  not  making  fun  of  him  with  all  this  odd 
business  of  pardons  and  penances.  But  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind,  the  other  continued  with  a  shrug: 

'Well,  now  that  we  have  apologized,  I  suppose  we  might  as 
well  be  going.  Messer  Tuscan  would  doubtless  like  to  eat  his 

breakfast  in  peace '  and  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  the 

bread  and  cheese  in  Neno's  hand.  *Yes,  I  see  we  had  better 
go  somewhere  else  before  we  die  of  hunger.' 

*No,  stay,'  stammered  Neno  abruptly.  *I  —  there  is  enough 
here  for  two;  that  is,  if  you  do  not  mind  sharing  such  coarse 
fare.' 

*Coarse,  per  caritd!  Capons  and  chestnut  pasties  would  not 
taste  better  at  this  moment!' 

Together  they  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  and  Neno  broke 
the  loaf  in  equal  parts  and  carefully  halved  the  cheese, 
Lazarus  watching  the  performance  meanwhile  with  such  ill- 
concealed  impatience  that  his  master  gave  him  half  of  his  first 
bite  and  his  fingers  afterward  to  lick.  And  once,  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking,  Neno  himself  held  out  a  peace 
offering.  The  little  dog  took  it  delicately,  using  great  care 
not  so  much  as  to  graze  his  fingers  with  his  teeth. 

^BravOy  LazzcirOy  said  Neno  underneath  his  breath,  and 
caught  the  mischievous  eye  of  Lazarus's  master  upon  him. 
He  drew  back  his  hand  hastily,  cramming  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheese  into  his  mouth  as  he  mumbled:  *Do  you  know,  we 
have  not  yet  told  each  other  our  names.  Mine,  if  you  please, 
is  Neno,  and  yours ?' 

But  the  other  was  suddenly  occupied  with  watching  the 
country  folk  that  still  straggled  over  the  bridge  above  them. 
'Where  are  all  those  people  going?'  he  demanded. 
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*To  Florence,  with  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  market.' 

*Is  that  where  you  arc  going,  too?* 

*Yes,  but  not  to  sell  anything.  I  am  looking  for  my 
father ' 

A  shadow  crossed  the  other's  face.  *If  only  I  could  know 
my  father  was  there!  But  alas,  he  —  lies  buried  —  beyond 
the  sea.'  He  turned  his  head  away  for  a  moment,  but  when 
he  looked  back  it  was  to  continue  in  his  former  cheerful 

voice:  'My  brother  is  there,  though It  is  three  whole 

years  now  since  we  saw  each  other  I  wonder.' 

*It  will  be  four  years  come  Saint  Ceciha's  Eve,'  '  Neno 
told  him  soberly,  'since  I  last  saw  my  father.  And  indeed  it  is 
not  he,  but  only  news  of  him  I  expect  to  find  in  Florence. 
He  is  foreign  agent  for  a  certain  Messer  di  Deo,  on  Via  For' 
Santa  Maria . . .' 

'You  mean  Messer  Bernardo  di  Deo,  the  silk  merchant?' 

'Yes,  do  you  know  him  too?' 

'I  —  I  have  heard  of  him.  It  is  a  name  well  known  in 
London  among  the  Florentines ' 

^London!  Do  you  mean  you've  been  as  far  as  Eng- 
land?' 

*I  was  bom  there.  This  is  my  first  sight  of  Italy.' 

'But  you  use  our  Tuscan  speech  with  ease!' 

'Why  not?  My  father  came  from  Florence,  and  he  often 
said  that  no  true  Florentine  forgot  his  native  tongue  no  matter 
how  long  or  far  he  travelled.' 

'That  is  true.  My  father  taught  me  to  speak  Italian  too, 
as  soon  as  I  could  talk  at  all.'  Neno  smiled,  'If  you  were  bom 
in  England  I  was  bom  in  Constantinople  and  that,  I  think,  is 
farther  still.' 

'Well,  England  is  far  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  time 
we  have  been  on  the  way,  and  the  hardships  we  have  had  to 

«  November  twenty-first. 
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endure!  Sometimes  I  was  almost  ready  to  admit  that  Bidda 
Betta  was  right:  If  God  had  meant  us  to  live  in  Italy  He 
would  have  had  us  bom  there  instead  of  England!  Poor 
Bidda  Betta  —  she  will  be  quite  disappointed  if  we  succeed 
in  reaching  the  gates  of  Florence  alive  and  intact.' 

'Who  is  "Bidda  Betta"?' 

*Oh  that  is  but  a  nickname  that  I  have  given  her.  Her  real 
name  is  Bridget  Elizabeth,  and  she  is  my  old  nurse  who  has 
been  with  me  ever  since  I  can  remember.  She  —  faith,  I  hear 
her  now!' 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  as  there  sounded  from  the  highroad 
the  clatter  of  horses  and  voices  shouting  and  calling. 

^Peste!  It  sounds  as  if  they  had  all  come  after  me!    Well, 

in  that  case  I  had  better  go '  and  whistling  to  Lazarus, 

he  started  off.  'Farewell,  Neno,'  —  pausing  to  call  down 
from  the  peak  of  the  ancient  bridge,  'and  thank  you  for  that 
bread  and  cheese.  —  Yes,  Bidda  Betta,  I  hear  you  and  am 
coming!' 

And  Neno  saw  him  wave  to  a  woman  who  had  come  into 
view  running  and  stumbling  up  the  highroad,  and  who  now 
at  sight  of  him  stopped  short,  raised  her  hands  in  thankfulness 
to  Heaven,  and  then  began  to  scold  shrilly  while  the  horse- 
men that  were  with  her  spurred  forward  with  shouts  of  relief. 
There  was  a  great  babble  of  voices  as  they  all  met;  then 
a  horseman  leaned  down  and  swung  the  lad  into  the  saddle 
before  him,  while  another  hoisted  up  the  still  scolding  Bidda 
Betta,  and  they  all  wheeled  and  cantered  away,  Lazarus 
frisking  and  barking  at  their  heels. 

As  Neno  somewhat  thoughtfully  set  out  on  his  own  way 
once  more,  the  sun  rose  up  from  beyond  the  far  blue  line  of 
mountains.  It  flung  a  golden  net  across  the  valley  gathering 
the  night  mists  like  flocks  of  startled  birds  into  its  shining 
meshes.  And  as  they  rose  into  the  air  there  appeared  on  the 
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clean-swept   horizon,   the  outlines  of  a  great  dome   and 
towers. 

'Florence!'  Unconsciously  Neno  spoke  the  name  aloud. 
^ Florence r  and  he  quickened  his  steps  to  reach  its  shining 
gates. 


CHAPTER  II 
A  Lesson  in  Latin 

Messer  Bernardo  di  Deo  walked  down  Via  Por'  Santa 
Maria.  He  was  coming  from  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  the  New 
Market,  where  the  bankers  had  their  tables  and  where 
every  day  the  shipping  news  was  posted  on  a  conspicuous 
pillar.  He  dropped  a  copper  quattrino  in  the  palm  of  Ciecolo, 
the  blind  beggar,  as  he  passed  and  with  a  dignified  gesture 
of  the  hand  returned  the  respectful  salutes  of  his  fellow 
merchants  whose  places  of  business  were,  like  his,  upon  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  Silk  Quarter  of  Florence. 

The  warehouse  of  the  di  Deo  Company,  importers  and 
wholesale  silk  merchants,  was  a  massive  stone  building 
hard  by  the  ancient  tower  of  the  Baldovinetti.  Messer 
Bardo  paused  at  its  door  to  address  Zecco  the  porter  who 
sat  on  his  stone  bench  warming  his  rheumatic  joints  in  the 
late  September  sun. 

'Any  news  of  that  party  firom  Portapisano?' 

'Not  yet,  Messer  Bardo.' 

'What  do  you  think  delays  them?  Even  if  they  halted  in 
last  night's  thunder-shower  they  should  be  here  by  now. 
Is  Messer  Everardo  within?' 

'I  haven't  seen  him,  an  it  please  you,  Messer  Bardo ' 

'Indeed  it  does  not  please  me  at  all.  This  staying  roister- 
ing all  night  and  lying  abed  all  day  is  no  way  to  learn  the 
silk  business —  When  my  nephew  comes,  tell  him  I  wish  to 
see  him  at  once.' 

So  saying,  Messer  Bardo  passed  on  into  the  pillared  court- 
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yard  where  were  loaded  the  great  bales  of  velvets  and 
taffetas  for  London  and  Flanders  and  unloaded  those  of 
raw  silk  and  damask  from  Sicily  and  Constantinople.  As 
he  approached  a  stone  column,  he  saw  a  couple  of  youths 
who  crouched  behind  it,  their  heads  close  together.  Messer 
Bardo  stooped,  grasped  each  of  them  by  an  ear  and  brought 
them  to  their  feet. 

'So  this  is  how  you  measure  velvet,  Maso!'  glaring  at 
the  dice  which  they  had  not  had  time  to  hide.  *And  you, 
Vanni,  have  you  finished  the  tally  of  all  those  pounds  of  raw 
silk  from  Messina?  Well,  in  that  case  you  would  do  better 
to  use  your  idle  time  in  learning  the  rules  of  the  Silk  Guild 
that  relate  to  gambling.  This  is  indeed  a  bad  beginning  to 
your  apprenticeship ' 

Vanni,  the  younger  boy,  with  a  thin  pretty  face,  hung 
his  head.  Tlease,  Messer  Bardo,'  he  began,  'I  only  looked 
to  see  what  it  was ' 

'Look  into  the  windows  of  hell  and  soon  you  will  knock 
at  the  door,'  quoted  the  silk  merchant.  'Yes,  Vanni,  my 
son,  I  see  you  are  easily  led,  but  being  young,  perhaps  it 
may  still  be  for  good  instead  of  evil. ...  I  will  excuse  you  this 
time.  As  for  you,  however,'  turning  sternly  on  Maso,  'you 
are  more  to  blame  because  you  are  the  older  and  have  been 
here  longer.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  caught  you 
breaking  the  Guild  rules;  once  more  will  be  the  last.  Give 
me  those  dice.'  And  as  Vanni  hastily  scooped  them  up  and 
dropped  them  in  his  hand,  'How  did  you  come  by  these, 
Maso?   Speak  up,  I  want  no  lies!' 

'Messer  Everardo  gave  them  to  me,'  Maso  answered 
sullenly.   'He  said  he  had  got  himself  a  finer  pair.' 

'Ah!'  In  the  silence  that  followed,  Vanni  cast  a  half- 
fiightened,  half-admiring  glance  at  Maso,  who  eyed  his 
employer  furtively,  watching  the  effect  of  his  words.    At 
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last  Messer  Bardo  sighed,  thrust  his  hands  into  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  gown,  and  without  another  word  passed  on 
across  the  courtyard. 

Maso  whistled  softly.  'That  was  a  close  one,  by  Hercules! 
Escaped  by  the  skin  of  an  egg.  Well,  I  gave  the  old  donkey 
something  to  chew  on  anyway ' 

'He'll  chew  on  us  if  you  aren't  careful.'  Vanni  cast  a 
nervous  glance  over  his  shoulder.  *Come  along,  we'd  better 
go  back  to  work.  Certes,  how  I  detest  it  —  measure  this, 
measure  that;  tally  this,  tally  that,  all  day  long.' 

'I  can't  see  that  it's  any  worse  than  spending  your  time 

on    drawing   pictures Zzt!     Keep   still,    here    comes    a 

visitor  —  fresh  from  the  country  too  by  the  looks  of  his 
clothes.   Watch  me  while  I  have  a  little  fun  with  him.' 

*If  Messer  Bardo  should  catch  us!'  But  Vanni's  compunc- 
tions ended  in  a  giggle,  'Certes,  he  is  from  the  country.  You 
can  almost  smell  the  manure.  Still,  it's  a  pity  to  bedevil 
the  poor  fellow,  Maso,  he  looks  scared  to  death  already.' 

Neno,  directed  thither  by  a  jerk  of  Zecco's  thumb,  had 
indeed  paused  uncertainly  on  the  edge  of  the  court.  Where 
was  he  to  find  Messer  Bardo  in  a  great  place  like  this? 
Then,  catching  sight  of  two  youths  who  loitered  beside  a 
near-by  pillar,  his  expression  of  bewilderment  vanished 
and  he  started  toward  them  intending  to  ask  one  of  them 
to  take  him  to  the  silk  merchant.  But  as  he  approached, 
the  elder  of  the  two  suddenly  shouldered  forward  to  meet 
him,  saying  in  a  loud,  aggressive  voice: 

'Ego  sumP 

'Does  he  think  I  am  a  priest,'  wondered  Neno,  startled 
by  such  a  greeting,  'that  he  must  air  his  own  Latin?'  But 
aloud  he  said,  as  courteously  as  possible,  'I  would  like  to 
speak  with  Messer  Bardo  di  Deo,  if  you  please ' 

^Ego  sumP  repeated  Maso,  more  insolently  than  ever. 
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*He  must  be  mad,'  thought  Neno,  and  he  would  have 
stepped  aside,  but  Maso  at  once  placed  himself  directly 
in  his  path. 

'Ego  sumP 

'Will  you  let  me  pass,  Messer  "/  am"? '  There  was  a  faint 
snicker  from  the  direction  of  the  pillar,  and  Neno,  looking 
up  sharply,  saw  Vanni  leaning  against  it  weak  with  mirth. 
At  that  his  resolve  to  keep  his  temper  vanished  abruptly. 
He  turned  upon  his  tormentor. 

*If  it  is  a  Latin  lesson  you  want,'  he  said,  *you  shall  cer- 
tainly have  it!'  And  he  began  to  repeat  with  great  distinct- 
ness; 

^Non  amo  te^  Sahidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare, 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere 
NONAMO  TEr 

At  the  last  words  Maso  suddenly  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  backward  striking  his  head  against  the  wall.  He  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  a  foolish  look  of  surprise  and  pain  upon 
his  face. 

*Have  you  had  enough?'  demanded  Neno,  'or  shall  I 
begin  again?   ^'Non  amo  /^" ' 

'Curse  you!'  screamed  Maso,  throwing  up  his  arm.  'Curse 
you!   You've  cracked  my  head  open,  you  —  you ' 

'Easily,  Maso,  easily,'  advised  a  new  voice  behind  them, 
and,  turning  around,  Neno  saw  a  handsome  young  man 
in  a  rose-colored  silk  doublet  slashed  with  blue,  and  a  velvet 
hat  whose  brim  thrust  out  over  his  fair  tightly  curled  hair 
like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  'Don't  forget  there's  a  fine  in  our 
Guild  for  bad  language;  —  as  for  your  head  you  needn't 
worry.  It  isn't  cracked  enough  to  admit  any  sense.'  He 
turned  his  bright  regard  on  Neno.  'By  the  Gods,  I  will 
give  you  a  lira^  boy,  if  you  will  teach  me  that  trick  of  the 
foot.' 
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'I  am  sorry,  Messer,  but ' 

'A  florin  then!' 

*It  is  not  a  question  of  money.  I  meant  only  that  it  is  not 
a  trick  to  be  acquired  at  one  attempt,  and  I  am  leaving 
Florence  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  Messer  Bardo.* 

*So  you  came  to  see  my  uncle?'  shrugging,  'Well,  I  should 
not  advise  you  to  try  any  such  trick  on  him!  —  Get  up, 
you  sniveler' — this  to  Maso.  'What  are  you  doing  out 
here  at  this  hour  anyway?' 

'I  was  showing  Vanni  those  dice  you  gave  me  yesterday.' 
Maso  gave  him  a  sullen  look  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet.  'And 
Messer  Bardo  catches  us  at  it  and  insists  on  knowing  who 
gave  them  to  me ' 

'So  that's  what  he  wants  to  see  me  about!'  The  other 
bit  at  his  lip  a  moment,  before  he  shrugged,  ^Gid!  I  might 
2is  well  go  and  have  it  over  with.  Take  yourselves  back  to 
your  work,  you  two  —  and  you,  boy,'  nodding  to  Neno, 
'come  along  with  me.  Let's  hope  your  business  is  im- 
portant enough  to  distract  my  uncle's  thoughts  from  my 
sins.' 

In  his  large  warehouse  Messer  Bardo  had  reserved  a 
small  room  for  his  own  particular  use.  He  was  there  now, 
absorbed  in  the  contents  of  one  of  the  great  ledgers  which 
were  brought  to  him  every  morning  for  examination.  He 
had  laid  aside  his  berretta,  the  broad  soft  hat  he  wore  on  his 
bald  head,  and  had  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  which  he  had 
pushed  up  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  his  vision.  Occasionally  he  reached  for  a  quill  pen 
propped  in  an  inkwell  near-by  and  corrected  or  added  a 
line.  He  did  not  look  up  when  Everardo  entered  with  Neno 
following  behind  him,  but  scratched  away  at  the  vellum 
page  until  he  had  finished  his  entry.  Then  he  sanded  the 
freshly  written  words  and  twisted  about  on  his  chair. 
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*Good  morrow,  dear  my  uncle.'  Everardo  bowed.  'Did 
you  want  to  see  me?' 

*See  you?'    Messer  Bardo   removed  his  spectacles   and 

slapped  them  down  on  the  open  page.   *Of  course  I  want  to 

see  you,  young  man,  but  not  at  this  hour!    You  should 

have  been  here  before  Tierce  and  now  'tis  nearly  Nones.'  ^ 

His  wrathful  gaze  fixed  itself  on  his  nephew's  elegant  dress. 

*By  all  that's  holy,  do  you  think  it's  a  wedding  feast  you're 

attending?    Wait  till  you've  helped  unwrap  a  few  of  those 

bales  of  silk  that  are  coming  today,  and  your  fine  feathers 

won't  look  so  cocky!    But  that's  not  the  worst'  —  He  drew 

I  the  dice   from  his  sleeve  and   flung  them  upon  the  table. 

*What   do   you   mean,   contaminating   the   morals   of  my 

apprentices  with  such  things?    I  swear  I've  a  good  notion 

I  to  ship  you  back  to  your  father  in  England...' 

I      *Gk)od  uncle,'  Everardo  interrupted  him,  'be  careful  — 

;  there  is  a  stranger  present.    If  it  should  ever  get  around  that 

Messer  Bardo  kept  dice  in  his  sleeve ' 

j      'A  stranger?  Where?  Who?'  Messer  Bardo  was  too  taken 
'  aback  to  take  notice  of  his  nephew's  impudence.    'Good 

Heavens,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before?' 
i      'To  tell  the  truth,  in  the  loving  warmth  of  our  discourse 
I  forgot  him.     But  do  not  worry.     He  is  only  a  simple 
country  lad,  come,  I  suppose,  with  a  gift  of  eggs  or  honey 
for  you  from  your  villa  Buon  Riposo . . .  ' 

'Well,  you  needn't  think  that  his  presence  is  going  to 
save  you  from  the  scolding  you  deserve.  Come  here,  boy  — 
what  is  it  you  want?' 

I      Messer  Bardo' s  blue  eyes  scanned  Neno  sharply  as  the 

I  latter,  taking  his  hat  in  his  hand,  stepped  forward  from  the 

comer  where  he  had  been  trying  to  make  himself  as  incon- 

»  The  Florentines  counted  time  usually  by  the  canonical  hours.  Tierce  came 
about  eight  o'clock,  Nones  between  ten  and  eleven. 
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spicuous  as  possible.  *Who  are  you,  boy?  What  is  it  you 
want?' 

*I  am  Agenore  di  Giancavallo,  may  it  please  you,  Messer 

Bardo,  and  I '   But  the  silk  merchant  interrupted  him, 

all  anger  and  alarm  vanishing  from  his  face. 

*What?  You  are  Giancavallo's  son?  Ma  che,  how  the 
time  goes!  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  boy,  you  were  no 
higher  than  my  knee;  that  must  have  been  —  let  me  see  — 
as  much  as  eight  years  ago.' 

'Nearer  ten,  Messer  Bardo.  I  was  six  when  my  father 
brought  me  back  from  Constantinople.' 

*By  the  Baptist,  you  are  right.  It  was  in  '41.  You  must  be 
sixteen  now  —  old  enough  to  be  learning  your  trade.  I 
suppose  that  is  why  you've  come  to  me.  In  fact,  I'm  sur- 
prised your  father  did  not  send  you  before ...  or  did  he 
think  of  making  you  into  a  farmer — ?  No,  do  not  tell  me,' 
as  Neno  did  not  answer  at  once,  *that  your  father  is  dead. 
Why,  Giancavallo  must  be  still  a  young  man!' 

'Whether  he  be  dead  or  not,  Messer  Bardo,  surely  you 
have  better  means  of  knowing  than  I.' 

'I?   I  haven't  heard  from  your  father  in  years!' 

'Wasn't  it  you  then  that  sent  for  him  four  years  ago?'  A 
frown  drew  itself  sharply  between  Neno's  brows. 

'Not  I!   Do  you  mean  that  someone ?' 

'It  was  on  the  eve  of  Santa  CeciUa  that  a  stranger  came 
to  the  Cat's  Head  Inn  at  Fregione  and  asked  where  he 
could  find  Giancavallo.  Lasca  the  innkeeper  is  my  father's 
cousin.  He  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  comer  where  my 
father  was  sitting  over  his  wine  —  for  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  there  that  last  year.  So  this  stranger  went  and  sat 
beside  him  and  they  talked  a  long  time  in  low  tones.  At 
first  my  father  shook  his  head,  but  presently  he  fell  silent 
and  listened  attentively.   All  night  they  sat  there  and  when 
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dawn  came  my  father  wakened  Lasca  and  told  him  that 
he  was  going  away  and  that  he,  Lasca,  must  take  the  word 
to  us  at  the  farm ' 

*Was  he  then  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  could  not  come 
himself  and  tell  you?' 

Neno  shrugged.  *  Perhaps  he  feared  my  stepmother's 
lamentations.' 

'What!  —  has  Giancavallo  married  again?' 

*Yes,  Messer  Bardo  —  and  has  a  son  by  her  also.' 

'Giancavallo  married  again!'  The  silk  merchant  swore  in 
his  astonishment.  'Yet  when  his  wife,  your  mother,  died 
out  yonder  in  Constantinople  he  vowed  he  had  no  more 
heart  for  life  at  all,  and  yearned  only  to  retire  in  grief  to 
that  paese,  the  countryside  where  he  was  born,  and  spend  his 
remaining  years  in  thinking  upon  her  memory  and  bring- 
ing up  the  son  she  had  given  him. . . ' 

'It  was  not  that  he  had  forgotten  my  mother,  Messer 
Bardo,  but  a  farm,  you  know,  must  have  a  woman  upon 
it  to  attend  to  the  food  and  the  weaving.'        '-^ 

'But  did  your  father  leave  no  word  as  to  where  he  was 
going  and  with  whom?' 

Neno  shook  his  head.  'Naturally  we  thought  it  was  you 
who  had  sent  for  him  to  undertake  some  secret  and  difficult 
mission,  perhaps.  And  so  when  the  years  passed  with  no 
word  and  things  at  the  farm  did  not  go  so  well  and  Monna 
Lissa  began  to  complain,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  to 
you  and  ask  you  if  he  would  be  away  much  longer.  But 
now '    In  spite  of  himself  his  voice  shook. 

'I  am  sorry,  boy,'  said  Messer  Bardo.  'I  wish  I  might 
help  you,  but  alas,  I  know  no  more  than  do  you.  However, 
my  agent  Azzo  da  GoUe  is  due  today  from  the  Levant.  He 
will  be  certain  to  have  heard  if  he  is  back  there  again.  I 
cannot  understand  it,'  he  added,  shaking  his  head;  'I  never 
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thought  that  Giancavallo  would  have  taken  service  with 
another  company.  Come  back  after  lunch.  Azzo  will 
surely  have  arrived  by  then  —  in  fact,  I  think  I  hear  him 
now  —  and  in  the  meantime,'  drawing  out  his  purse,  *buy 
yourself  something  to  eat  with  this.' 

'Thank  you.'  Neno  accepted  the  scudo  gratefully,  for 
he  had  only  brought  with  him  the  bread  and  cheese  he  had 
already  shared  with  his  companion  of  the  wayside  that 
morning.  *I  shall  gladly  return  later.  Until  then,  may  God 
keep  you,  Messer  Bardo,  and  you,  also,  Messer  Everardo,' 
to  the  young  man  who  stood  staring  gloomily  out  of  the 
window. 

As  he  turned  toward  the  door  it  was  suddenly  thrown 
open  and  there  appeared  on  the  threshold  a  little  girl  in  a 
mud-stained  mantle,  and  hood  pushed  back  from  fair 
brown  hair.  For  an  instant  she  paused,  gazing  at  the 
startled  merchant  who  had  stopped  in  the  act  of  rising,  his 
hands  gripping  the  carved  arms  of  his  chair. 

'Uncle  Bardo?'  she  asked  at  last  doubtfully,  taking  a 
hesitant  step  forward.  'You  must  be  Uncle  Bardo . . .  well, 
I  am  your  niece,  Clarice,  come  from  England ' 

'Rice!'  Everardo  whirled  about.  ^Dio  mioy  what  are  you 
doing  here?' 

With  a  glad  cry  the  girl  turned,  flinging  out  her  arms. 
*  Oh, '  V'rardo!  Is  it  really  you,  at  last?  My  dearest  dearest 
brother!' 

'Rice,  I  don't  understand.'  He  unclasped  her  cHnging 
hands,  forcing  her  away  from  him  so  that  he  might  search  her 
tear-stained  face  uneasily.  'How  did  you  get  here?  Where 
is  father?' 

'V'rardo,  don't  you  know?    Didn't  you  get  the  letter? 

Father  is  dead Two  days  before  Corpus  Christi . .  .Oh, 

V'rardo,  it  was  terrible...  and  you  so  far  away ' 
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But  Neno,  under  cover  of  their  agitation,  had  already 
slipped  from  the  room.  Quickly  he  crossed  the  courtyard 
where  men  were  unloading  great  bales  of  goods  from  the 
backs  of  tired  horses;  nor  did  he  pause  to  notice  the  strange 
foreign-looking  woman  who  stood  guard  over  a  growing 
pile  of  feminine  chests  and  bundles,  a  little  bright-eyed 
dog  pinioned  firmly  under  one  arm.  Only  when  he  was 
out  on  the  street  again  did  he  pause  among  its  jostHng 
throngs  and  draw  a  long,  long  breath. 

For  incredible  though  it  was,  he  knew  it!  The  girl 
who  had  clung  sobbing  to  Everardo  and  the  little  lad  who 
had  shared  his  bread  and  cheese  beside  the  ancient  bridge 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 


CHAPTER  III 

In  the  Mercato  Vegghio 

Neno  stood  beside  the  round  column  in  the  center  of  the 
Mercato  Vecchio,  the  old  Market-Place.  Above  him  the 
Goddess  of  Abundance  gazed  down  with  equal  benignity 
on  his  head  and  that  of  the  luckless  miscreant  who  was  tied 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pillar,  a  fool's-cap  on  his  head,  and 
a  placard  on  his  breast  announcing  that  he  was  Drocco  the 
Fishmonger  and  that  he  had  short-changed  a  customer. 

Around  the  base  of  the  column  flowed  a  continuous 
stream  of  people  too  intent  on  their  own  affairs  to  care 
cither  for  the  unhappy  fishmonger  or  for  the  country  boy 
who  watched  them  pass  with  fascinated  eyes.  The  win- 
dows of  the  great  palaces  that  surrounded  the  Market-Place 
were  closed  and  the  grim  tower  of  the  Gaponsacchi,  high 
above  its  lesser  neighbors,  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege;  as  indeed  it  was  —  besieged  by  that  fierce  old  con- 
dottiere  the  Sun  whose  onslaughts  Florence  had  endured 
all  summer  long  and  which  still  showed  Httle  sign  of  abating. 

Beneath  his  coarse  jerkin,  Neno  felt  the  perspiration  run 
down  his  skin.  Nevertheless,  he  dared  not  leave  the  pillar 
to  seek  a  shadier  spot,  for  he  had  a  feeling  that,  if  he  struck 
out  into  that  stream  of  people,  its  current  would  suck  him 
under  and  he  would  never  come  up  again. 

'How  do  you  like  our  Old  Market?'  demanded  a  friendly 
voice,  and,  glancing  around,  Neno  perceived  Vanni  standing 
beside  him. 

'Whether  I  like  it  or  not  is  no  concern  of  yours,'  he  said 
and  turned  his  back. 
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But  Vanni  refused  to  be  thus  ignored.  He  walked  around 
Neno's  stiff  figure  and  planted  himself  deliberately  in  front. 
'My  name  is  Vanni  Lucchesi.  I  like  you,'  he  said.  'Let  us 
be  friends.' 

*I  do  not  like  you,'  returned  Neno,  *and  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  friends.' 

Vanni's  eyes  shifted  uneasily.  He  kicked  at  a  lean  cat  that 
was  picking  at  a  pile  of  refuse  near-by,  and  observed,  'I  am 
glad  you  gave  that  bully  Maso  a  lesson.' 

'One  would  hardly  have  thought  so!'  retorted  Neno,  'from 
the  way  you  laughed.' 

'I'm  sorry,  but  you  did  look  funny.'  At  the  memory 
Vanni's  eyes  twinkled  irresistibly  once  more.  'There  was 
Maso  roaring  that  silly  Latin  phrase  at  you,  and  you  looking 
at  him  with  the  comicalest  expression  as  if  to  say,  "What 
is  this  donkey  braying  about?"  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  — 
bang,  down  he  went!  Certes,  'twas  enough  to  make  a  hermit 
laugh . . .'  Vanni  wiped  his  eyes  on  the  back  of  his  hand  and 
presently  even  Neno's  grim  mouth  relaxed  into  a  reluctant 
smile,  seeing  which  Vanni  took  heart  to  continue.  'Tell 
me,  what  was  it,  anyway,  you  said  to  him  when  you  tripped 
him  up?' 

'I  found  it  in  a  book  of  Don  Ilario's,  the  priest  I  go  to 
school  to  in  Fregione,'  Neno  explained,  and  translated  it 
into  Italian; 

*I  do  not  love  you,  giovane^^ 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  say, 
But  this  I'm  sure  of,  anyway, 
I  do  NOT  love  you,  giovaneF 

'How  much  you  know,'  admiringly,  'and  that  Maso 
boasts  because  he  learned  to  say  "Ego  sum,"  before  he  ran 
away  from  the  priests'  school  his  father  put  him  in.    Oh, 

*  Giovane  (pronounced  jo-va'-nay)  means  young  man. 
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come  now'  —  he  slid  a  coaxing  arm  through  Neno's  —  *say 
that  you've  forgiven  me . . . ' 

'Very  well/  after  a  moment's  consideration,  'I  will  do  so 
if  you  will  only  rescue  me  from  this  pillar,  before  someone 
takes  me  for  a  sinner  like  yonder  fishmonger  and  claps  a 
fool's-cap  on  my  head.    I'm  afraid  to  move  in  this  crowd.' 

'Crowd?'  Vanni  looked  about  him  in  surprise.  'Why,  the 
Market's  half  empty!  Wait  until  the  bell  up  there  over 
your  head  begins  to  ring ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  bell  itself  and  almost  at  once 
hundreds  of  chattering  workmen  began  to  pour  into  the 
huge  Square.  There  were  iron-workers  with  sooty  faces 
and  leather  aprons  from  the  Via  del  Fuoco;  glove-makers 
from  the  Via  del  Guanto;  goldsmiths'  apprentices  from 
around  the  Piazza  Signoria.  Dyers  with  stained  fingers, 
belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Silk,  exchanged  ribald  insults 
with  those  of  the  Wool  Guild  from  the  Corso  dei  Tintori; 
and  husky  butchers  from  the  meat  shops  on  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  jostled  aside  inky-finger  clerks,  pale  and  stoop- 
shouldered  from  poring  over  books. 

'Let's  go  to  Burchiello's.'  Vanni  caught  his  bewildered 
companion  by  the  hand.  'There  is  always  something 
happening  there.  What,  don't  you  know  Burchiello  the  Bar- 
ber? Why,  he's  the  most  famous  man  in  Florence!  Even 
Messer  Cosimo  de'  Medici  isn't  above  sitting  on  his  stool 
and  having  his  chin  shaved  before  the  whole  Square.  And 
of  course  all  the  young  gallants  go  there  to  have  their  hair 

curled  alia  Z^zzara If  you  ask  me'  —  he  laid  his  finger 

along  his  nose  —  'I  think  that's  what  made  Messer  Everardo 
so  late  this  morning.  Well,  if  you've  never  heard  Messer 
Burchiello's  stories,  you've  got  a  treat  ahead  of  you.  You'll 
split  your  sides  laughing ' 

'Stories  won't  fill  any  empty  stomach,'  Neno  managed  to 
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protest  as  he  was  dragged  along.  *  First  let  me  buy  something 
to  eat  with  this' —  and  he  held  up  Messer  Bardo's  scudo, 

Vanni's  eyes  widened  at  sight  of  so  much  wealth. 

^CerteSy  you  could  dine  at  Fico's  for  that!'  But  Neno 
answered  that  some  cheese  or  salami  and  a  fresh  loaf  of 
bread  would  do  him  just  as  well  and  they  sought  out  the 
stalls  where  such  commodities  were  sold.  Neno,  in  a  burst 
of  extravagance,  added  a  handful  of  boiled  lupine  seeds 
and  some  pine  nuts  sweetened  with  honey  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  follow  the  impatient  Vanni  to  Burchiello's. 

They  found  the  famous  barber  at  work  upon  a  customer 
who  sat  stiffly,  swathed  in  towels,  upon  a  stool  outside  the 
door.  Presently  Burchiello  straightened,  wiped  his  razor 
on  his  apron,  passed  a  tender  hand  over  the  chin  he  had 
just  shaved,  and  remarked: 

'There  now,  Messer  Frenchman,  feel  it  yourself.  You 
can't  get  a  shave  like  that  in  Paris.  One  has  to  come  to 
Florence  for  the  best  of  anything;  —  best  art,  best  cloth, 
best  shaves,  best  girls.  What's  that?  You'd  like  to  wash 
your  hands  now?  An  it  please  you,  messer,  or  indeed  an  it 
please  you  not,  you  will  have  to  go  indoors  for  that.  If  I 
brought  you  a  basin  and  towels  out  here,  I'd  be  fined  ten 
soldir 

As  the  Frenchman  departed  grumbling,  Burchiello  ob- 
served to  the  onlookers: 

'These  goats  of  barbarians  —  they  think  they  can  come 
to  the  finest  city  in  Italy  and  say,  "Do  this!  Do  that!  Go 
here!  Gk)  there!"  to  her  citizens.  Bah!  The  meanest  appren- 
tice to  a  MacellaiOy  a  slaughterer,  is  a  better  man  than  the 
finest  of  these  francesi.  Who's  next?  Ah,  you  is  it,  Ser 
Calandra?'  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  sober  garb  of  a  notary 
with  shears,  quill,  and  inkwell  hanging  from  his  belt, 
stepped  up. 
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^Accidente^  grumbled  Vanni.  *Burchiello  won't  be  wast- 
ing any  of  his  jokes  on  that  glum-face.  We  might  as  well 
find  us  a  shady  place  to  eat.' 

They  sat  down  on  the  step  of  a  small  loggia  near-by  and 
Neno,  laying  his  loaf  of  bread  beside  him,  held  the  sausage 
between  his  knees  and,  cutting  off  a  thick  slice  with  his 
knife,  offered  it  to  Vanni.  His  new  friend  accepted  it 
promptly  and  thrusting  it  between  his  own  dry  chunks  of 
bread  bit  off  an  enormous  mouthful. 

'Where  did  you  get  that  fine  knife?'  he  mumbled,  when 
he  could  speak  at  all. 

'It  was  my  father's.'  Neno  balanced  it  across  his  palm. 
The  sun  drew  a  winking  light  from  the  patterned  hilt  and 
caught  on  the  keen  blade  which  was  short  and  curved  like 
a  crescent  moon.  'He  had  it  of  an  Infidel  to  whom  he  was 
once  a  slave.' 

But  Vanni's  ever-roving  eyes  had  suddenly  fixed  them- 
selves upon  two  men  who  were  crossing  the  crowded  Square. 
All  at  once  he  groped  inside  his  smock  and  drew  out  a  piece 
of  charcoal.  Dropping  to  his  knees  he  began  to  sketch 
rapidly  upon  the  smooth  paving-stones,  calling  meanwhile 
to  Neno  in  an  unnecessarily  loud  voice  to  watch  what  he 
was  doing. 

*As  I  live,  it's  a  portrait  of  Burchiello!'  Neno  bent  for- 
ward in  astonishment.  'But,  Vanni,  you  are  a  proper  art- 
ist! Oh,  Messer  Burchiello,  come  and  see  —  Malediction, 
they've  gone  and  spoiled  it  for  you!' 

For  the  two,  engrossed  in  conversation,  had  just  passed 
by,  the  soles  of  their  soft  shoes  completely  erasing  the 
picture. 

'You  can  easily  draw  it  again,'  Neno  comforted  him. 
*Hurry  up,  Vanni,  and  show  it  to  Burchiello.' 

But  Vanni  flung  the  charcoal  from  him.    'No,'  he  said, 
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getting  to  his  feet,  *it  is  spoiled  now.  I  cannot  do  it 
over.' 

*Oh  ho,  look  at  Giotto,  will  you?' —  and  both  boys  whirl- 
ing perceived  Maso  grinning  at  them  from  a  group  of  idlers 
near-by.  Except  for  a  purplish  lump  on  his  temple  he  had 
quite  recovered  from  his  fall.  *Yes,  look  at  our  Giotto,'  he 
repeated,  waggling  a  derisive  finger.  *He  draws  a  pretty 
picture  on  the  pavement  in  hopes  that  Messer  Donatello 
will  notice  it,  and  instead  Messer  Donatello  walks  clean 
over  it,  ho!  ho!' 

Vanni's  face  contorted  with  fury.  *You  dog!'  He  snatched 
the  knife  from  Neno's  hand  and  sprang  at  Maso,  who  fled 
with  a  startled  howl,  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  pedes- 
trians. 

Everyone  scattered.  A  woman  shrieked,  *Help!  help!'  and 
the  cry  ran  like  a  tongue  of  flame  over  the  crowded  piazza. 
Shutters  banged  down  on  little  shops,  market  folk  gathered 
up  their  eggs  and  vegetables  and  scuttled  into  sheltered 
loggie  or  up  the  steps  of  Santa  Maria  in  Gampidoglio,  repeat- 
ing the  cry  as  they  did  so. 

^Accorr^  uomof  Accorr"  uomo!  Help,  someone,  help!' 

Presently  there  sounded  above  the  confusion  the  tread  of 
marching  feet  and  the  rattle  of  halberds.  The  cries  for 
help  turned  to  relieved  ones  of  *Here  comes  the  Guard!' 
Shutters  began  to  come  up,  citizens  emerged  cautiously  from 
the  shelter  of  doorways,  and  the  Market  took  up  its  life 
again  no  less  serenely  for  the  panic  of  a  moment  before. 

'What  happened?  Know  you  what  happened?'  'They 
say  a  man  was  stabbed  near  San  Pierino . . .  They  say  one 
of  the  lions  escaped  from  its  cage  back  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
...  They  say  'twas  a  plot  against  the  Medici...  They  say... 
They  say...  !' 

But  long  before   the   guard  had   arrived   and  restored 
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order,  the  real  culprits  had  vanished,  Maso  with  a  final 
spurt  dove  into  a  narrow  alleyway  between  two  palaces, 
and  when  Vanni,  deaf  to  Neno's  shouts  and  pleas,  would 
have  followed  after,  a  hand  suddenly  closed  upon  the 
collar  of  his  smock  and  brought  him  up  short. 

'Softly,  softly,  little  eel,'  advised  Burchiello.  *It  will  do 
you  no  good  to  squirm.  And  were  I  you  I  should  put  away 
that  knife  before  I  did  some  mischief  with  it.' 

'That  dog  of  a  liar!'  Vanni's  face  still  worked,  but  he 
suffered  the  barber  to  pry  his  fingers  loose  from  the  hilt 
and  return  the  knife  to  Neno,  who  thrust  it  inside  his  blouse 
for  safer  keeping.  'Yes,  yes,  you  had  great  provocation,  no 
doubt,  young  hothead,  nevertheless,  it  might  be  difficult  to 

convince  the  Captain  of  the  Guard '   And  still  keeping 

hold  on  Vanni's  collar  Burchiello  propelled  him  toward 
the  door  of  the  barber  shop.  'In  with  you  both,*  he  ordered; 
'there  is  a  little  door  in  the  rear  by  which  you  can  escape. 
Who  is  your  Master  anyway?'  —  seeing  the  Closed  Gates 
of  the  Guild  on  Vanni's  smock. 

'Messer  di  Deo  of  Por'  Santa  Maria.' 

Burchiello  whistled.  'I  pity  you  if  he  should  get  wind  of 
this.  Well,  I  will  keep  my  own  counsel  this  time,  but  here- 
after I  should  advise  you  to  choose  a  less  public  place  for 
drawing  portraits  of  your  betters!   Now,  be  off ' 

They  slid  hastily  through  the  barber  shop  and  out  by  a 
silent  alley  into  the  Via  de'  Capellai.  From  there  they  soon 
reached  the  Street  of  the  Cheesemongers,  Via  de'  Cacciaioli 
and  turning  to  the  right  made  their  way  toward  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria.  Since  leaving  Messer  Burchiello's  they  had 
walked  in  silence.  Gradually  Vanni's  face  had  ceased  to 
quiver  and  he  began  to  cast  sheepish  glances  at  his  com- 
panion. As  they  passed  Or  San  Michele,  "the  fine  square 
church  that  belonged  to  the  Florentine  Guilds,  he  burst  out; 
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*Well,  now  you  know  what  sort  of  person  I  am,  don't  you?' 

*I  see  that  you  don't  know  how  to  control  your  temper,' 
returned  Neno. 

*I  know,  that  is  true,'  admitted  Vanni  in  sudden  humility. 
'Something  snaps  inside  of  me  and  I  don't  care  what  I  do. 
I  think  I  must  have  a  devil ' 

'Devils  can  be  exorcised.' 

'How  you  must  despise  me!'  muttered  Vanni.  'Well,  in 
that  case  we  might  as  well  part  now,'  and  he  would  have 
turned  away,  but  Neno  caught  his  arm. 

'Don't  be  stupid  —  why  should  I  despise  you?  You  are 
not  the  only  one  with  a  temper.  Look  how  it  was  with  me 
this  morning ' 

'Well,  it  was  a  dastardly  trick  of  Maso's!'  Vanni  grew 
red  again.   'I  shan't  forget  it  either.' 

'You'll  forget  it  before  Maso  does  the  Latin  lesson  I  gave 
him,  I  think,'  shrugged  Neno.  'But  tell  me  —  was  that 
really  the  great  sculptor  Donatello,  he  who  made  the 
beautiful  outdoor  pulpit  at  Prato?' 

'Yes,  the  old  one  was  he.  The  other  was  his  favorite 
pupil,  Desiderio.  Ah,  I  know  them  all,'  he  added  sadly, 
'though  they  know  nothing  of  me.  But  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  make  one  of  them  notice  me,  like  Messer  Donatello, 
for  instance,  I  would  beg  him  to  speak  to  my  father  for  me, 
that  I  may  leave  the  warehouse  and  enter  the  bottega,  the 
studio  of  some  master.  Well,  why  talk  of  it?'  Tears  of 
mortification  sprang  to  his  eyes.  'You  know  what  happened. 
And  then  —  when  that  —  that  Maso  dared  to  make  fun 
of  me,  I  —  I ' 

'I  know.  One  can't  blame  you  for  becoming  angry.' 
Neno  was  sorry  for  him.  'Don't  lose  heart,  Vanni.  Surely 
you  will  see  Messer  Donatello  or  some  other  artist  again 
and  then  you  must  speak  with  him.' 
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'I  should  never  have  the  courage!  That  is  why  I  thought 
if  I  could  only  draw  something  the  way  Giotto  did  who  was 
discovered  by  the  great  master  Cimabue ' 

*Yes,  I  have  heard  that  story  from  Don  Ilario.  There  is 
a  little  fresco  in  our  church  that  Giotto  is  said  to  have 
painted  while  he  was  still  young.  But  how  did  Maso  know 
of  it?  He  does  not  look  to  me  like  one  who  would  be  interested 
in  stories  of  artists.' 

'It  was  I  that  told  him  —  more  fool  I !  —  when  I  heard 
he  was  from  Vicchio,  a  town  near  Vespignano  where  Giotto 
was  born.  Well,  I  shall  never  confide  in  him  again!  I'm 
glad  that  I  have  you  instead ' 

*You  know  nothing  of  me  either,'  Neno  pointed  out. 
'However,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference,  for  I  shan't  be 
in  Florence  long  enough  to  do  you  either  good  or  evil.' 

'But  didn't  you  come  to  make  your  apprenticeship  at  the 
warehouse?' 

'Alas,  no,  I  came  to  ask  news  of  my  father' —  a  shadow 
fell  across  his  face.  'I  hope  this  Azzo  da  Colle  may  have 
some  good  word  for  me. . .' 

'But  surely  you  will  spend  a  night  here  at  least.  My 
father's  dye-shop  is  not  far  from  Por'  Santa  Maria,  and ' 

But  Neno  shook  his  head  to  Vanni's  importunities.  'It 
is  a  far  way  to  Fregione,'  he  told  him,  'especially  when  one 
must  go  afoot,  and  I  should  be  back  tomorrow  early,  for 
work  on  a  farm  drags  when  its  master  is  away  too  long.' 


CHAPTER  IV 
Messer  Bardo  Entertains  a  Visitor 

In  Messer  Bardo's  private  room  where  the  sun's  rays, 
filtering  through  the  oiled  linen  of  the  window-panes,  laid 
a  checkered  golden  rug  upon  the  floor,  the  silk  merchant 
entertained  a  visitor. 

He  was  a  man  above  average  height,  with  a  dark,  narrow 
face  and  an  under  lip  thrust  well  out  beyond  the  upper. 
He  wore  a  crimson  herretta  with  a  'curtain'  of  the  same  color 
partly  concealing  his  gray  hair,  and  as  he  talked  one  long 
sallow  hand  stole  out  of  his  wide  sleeve  to  arrange  the  folds 
of  his  red  lucco  more  perfectly  about  him. 

Since  morning  Messer  Bardo's  face  had  taken  on  new  and 
sadder  lines.  Occasionally,  while  he  listened  or  made 
reply,  he  would  shade  his  eyes  for  a  moment  as  if  the  light 
from  the  dim  window  proved  too  strong  for  them.  His 
visitor  noting  this  presently  rose. 

*I  will  depart,  Bardo,  my  friend.  All  this  can  well  keep 
until  another  time ' 

'No,  stay,  Cosimo,  I  beg  of  you.  My  brother  would  have 
been  the  last  to  wish  that  grief  for  his  loss  should  interfere 
with  business.  It  has  always  been  our  rule  that  personal 
feelings  should  not  intrude ' 

'Still,  death  writes  an  exception  to  every  rule,'  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  murmured,  and  his  gaze  rose  for  an  instant  on 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  that  hung  on  the  opposite 
wall.  The  golden  light  from  the  floor  seemed  to  be  reflected 
on  the  serious  face  of  the  Babe  and  the  Mother  who  rested 
her  cheek  against  His  curly  head. 
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For  a  moment  there  was  deep  silence  in  the  room  broken 
only  by  the  distant  cheerful  noises  of  the  warehouse.  At 
last  Cosimo's  gaze  dropped  and  he  resumed  in  an  ordinary 
voice: 

*I  suppose  you  will  be  sending  Everardo  to  London  to 
take  his  father's  place.' 

The  silk  merchant  slowly  shook  his  head.  *My  nephew 
is  not  ready  yet  for  so  much  responsibility  —  and  indeed  I 
sometimes  think  he  never  will  be.' 

'He  is  young.'  Cosimo  spoke  thoughtfully.  *In  time  he 
may  reach  an  age  of  discretion.' 

'He  is  nineteen,'  retorted  the  other.  'At  that  age  I  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  the  silk  trade.  I  could  cord  a 
bale  better  than  most  of  our  workmen  and  tell  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  satin  merely  by  weighing  it  in  my  hands.  As  for 
Everardo,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  the  difference  between 
shoddy  sarcenet  and  the  purest  taffeta,  or  could  distinguish 
imported  damask  from  our  home-woven  imitations.' 

'Perhaps,'  with  a  smile,  'his  talents  may  lie  in  another 
direction.' 

'In  the  direction  of  Fico's  wine-cellar,  perhaps!  Well, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  will  have  to  be  a  silk  merchant, 
since  I  have  no  son  of  my  own  to  take  my  place  when  I  am 
gone.  The  rolls  of  the  Silk  Guild  have  never  lacked  the 
name  of  di  Deo.  As  for  England,  our  agent  there  will 
remain  in  charge.  Even  were  my  nephew  other  than  he  is, 
he  would  not  yet  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  be 
trusted  with  so  important  a  post.  Did  I  tell  you  that  his 
sister  had  arrived  today  quite  unexpectedly?  It  was  the 
first  we  knew  of  my  brother's  death.' 

'You  must  be  thanking  God  for  the  little  maid's  safe 
arrival.   It  is  a  long  journey  for  one  so  young,  and  alone.' 

'Yes,  had  I  known  of  her  intention  in  time,  I  should 
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certainly  have  forbidden  it.    It  is  not  seemly  for  a  young 

girl  to  travel   unaccompanied  by  any  save  her   nurse 

However,  I  believe  she  did  join  a  respectable  Flemish 
merchant  and  his  wife  who  were  going  as  far  as  Lyons,  and 
by  God's  grace  she  met  Azzo  da  CoUe  at  Portapisano  and 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  under  his  protection.' 

*She  had  courage.  Few  in  her  place  would  have  under- 
taken such  a  journey  alone,  or  would  not  have  been  turned 
back  by  the  first  obstacle.  How  old  is  she?' 

'Thirteen,  but  a  mere  child  yet.' 

'And  her  mother  was  English?' 

'Yes,  but  in  spite  of  that  I  believe  she  made  my  brother 
a  good  wife.  She  gave  him  five  children,  three  of  whom 
died,  the  last  one  costing  her  own  life  when  this  little  maid 
Clarice  was  no  more  than  a  twelvemonth  old.  Since  then 
the  child  has  been  brought  up  by  her  nurse — a  raw-looking 
creature  who  speaks  a  most  outlandish  tongue.  She  seems, 
however,  utterly  devoted  to  her  charge  who  I  begin  to 
suspect' —  Messer  Bardo  shrugged  —  'wraps  her  much  as 
she  pleases  about  her  small  fingers.' 

'You  must  bring  Monna  Clarice  to  visit  us  at  Careggi, 
Bardo.' 

'A  thousand  thanks.  I  shall  do  so  the  first  time  we  are 
out  at  Buon  Riposo.' 

'Good;  and  now,  is  Azzo  da  CoUe  here?  I  should  like  to 
greet  him  again.' 

Azzo  da  CoUe  came  softly  into  the  room.  He  was  a  dry 
man  and  when  he  spoke  one  was  reminded  of  sand  blowing 
across  desert  spaces.  He  greeted  Cosimo  briefly  and  the 
latter,  returning  the  salute,  inquired  with  unconcealed 
eagerness: 

'Well,  Azzo,  what  of  that  Aristotle  you  were  to  get  for 
me?' 
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*Messer  Cosimo,  I  went  to  Kyrenia  at  once,  directly  our 
ship  stopped  at  Cyprus,  but  I  was  too  late ' 

'Too  late?   What  do  you  mean?' 

*It  had  been  sold,  Messer  Cosimo.' 

A  cold  mask  seemed  to  slide  down  over  the  other's  features. 

'Sold?   And  to  whom?' 

Azzo  hesitated.  'I  believe  it  was  on  behalf  of  a  Florentine 
gentleman  who  is  living  at  present  in  Padova.' 

'You  mean  Palla  Strozzi?'  Cosimo's  brows  drew  together 
sharply  as  Azzo  shrugged  assent,  but  after  a  moment  he 
smiled.  'Well,  I  suppose  I  should  not  begrudge  an  old  man 
a  little  comfort  in  his  exile  —  especially  since  I  already  own 
several  fine  Aristotles.  Had  it  been  a  Homer  now,  I  might 
have  found  a  way  to  force  him.  Do  you  know,  Bardo,  that 
I  am  having  Messer  Vespasiano  the  bookseller  make  me 
some  copies  of  Cicero?  If  you  like  I  shall  give  you  one 
when  they  are  finished.' 

'Indeed  and  you  know  that  I  should  like  it!  If  Vespasiano 
is  attending  to  it,  it  will  be  a  work  of  art  indeed.' 

'And  yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  this  new  method 
of  printing  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  is  going  to  oust 
the  written  word  entirely.' 

'Absurd!  Mechanical  means  can  never  take  the  place 
of  a  master  hand.' 

'What  do  you  hear  in  the  East  —  Cosimo  turned  again 
to  Azzo  — 'about  this  new  Sultan  of  the  Turks?' 

'Many  things,  Messer  Cosimo:  that  he  is  a  poet  and  a 
dreamer  and  cares  for  nothing  but  dallying  with  women; 
also  that  he  is  a  man  of  overweening  ambition  who  awaits 
but  the  favorable  moment  to  take  Constantinople.' 

'It  would  write  finis  to  our  Eastern  trade  if  ever  that 
happened,'  put  in  Messer  Bardo.  'It  is  bad  enough  now 
with  the  Infidels  controlling  most  of  the  trade  routes,  and 
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imposing  what  tolls  they  will  upon  our  luckless  agents.  The 
price  of  imported  silk  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
few  years.' 

'Constantinople  will  never  fall/  declared  Cosimo.  'It 
is  too  strong.  Didn't  it  survive  the  attacks  of  barbarians 
who  took  Rome?  Even  Attila,  the  "Scourge  of  God,"  was 
too  wise  to  attack  it.  And  these  Turks  from  what  I  hear  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Huns.' 

'Things  are  in  bad  enough  shape  out  there  as  it  is,'  Messer 
Bardo  continued  gloomily.  'The  last  order  of  silk  we  received 
was  so  carelessly  filled  that  I  fear  we  have  lost  the  patronage 
of  a  Cardinal  as  a  result.  I  wrote  Capone,  our  agent  in 
charge,  a  sharp  letter,  but  so  far  I  have  had  no  answer.' 

'Capone  used  to  be  a  good  man,'  remarked  Azzo  in  his 
dry  voice,  'but  he  was  married  lately,  and  when  a  man  has 
his  mind  on  a  woman  he  has  time  for  nothing  else ' 

'In  that  case  let  us  hope  that  the  young  Sultan  has  an 
ample  harem.'  But  Cosimo's  witticism  was  lost  on  the  silk 
merchant. 

'The  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  no  one  to  take  his  place.' 

'What  about  Giancavallo?'  suggested  Azzo.  'Perhaps  he 
could  be  induced  to  leave  his  precious  farm  by  now ' 

'God  bless  me,  I  clean  forgot!  His  son  was  in  here  this 
very  morning ' 

'Giancavallo' —  Cosimo  repeated  the  name  — 'wasn't  that 
the  boy,  Bardo,  your  father  took  such  an  interest  in?' 

'Yes,  that  is  the  one The  child  had  been  knocked 

down  by  his  horse  while  my  father  was  hunting  in  the  hills 
back  of  Pistoia.  He  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  the 
boy  whose  breast  had  been  struck  a  glancing  blow  by  the 
horse's  hoof,  and  afterwards  had  him  educated  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  enter  his  service.  Giancavallo,  as  he 
was  known  thereafter  —  in  other  words,  Gian  of  the  horse  — 
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was  a  likely  youth,  but  restless  and  impulsive.  And  my  fa- 
ther perceiving  this  wisely  sent  him  out  as  an  agent  instead 
of  trying  to  confine  him  within  the  four  walls  of  the  ware- 
house. 

*Giancavallo  served  our  firm  well  and  faithfully  in  the 
East  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  He  was  shipwrecked,  and  captured  by  Saracens 
who  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  an  Infidel  lord.  He  managed 
to  gain  his  freedom  and  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
soon  married  the  orphaned  daughter  of  a  Florentine  trader. 
But  when  his  wife  died  suddenly  of  a  pox,  he  wrote  back 
that  he  was  weary  of  the  East  and  yearned  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness and  return  to  his  native  Tuscany ' 

*It  is  seldom,'  interrupted  Cosimo,  'that  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  East  is  content  to  settle  long  in  the  West.' 

*So  I  warned  him  at  the  time,  but  he  would  not  believe 
me.  Well,  I  was  right!  Giancavallo  abandoned  his  farm 
and  family  four  years  ago  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
That  was  why  his  son  came  to  me.  Naturally  he  concluded 
that  his  father  had  returned  to  my  service....  He  was 
dumbfounded  when  I  could  tell  him  nothing.  I  promised 
that  I  should  inquire  if  you,  Azzo,  knew  anything  of  his 
whereabouts ' 

'I  am  sorry,  Messer  Bardo,  but  I  have  heard  nothing, 
and  I  would  surely  have  done  so  had  Giancavallo  returned 
to  the  East.' 

'Well,  I  will  call  Agenore  and  tell  him.  Poor  boy,  he  has 
waited  a  long  time  for  nothing.' 

The  golden  rug  was  gone  from  the  floor  now,  for  the  sun 
had  dropped  behind  the  crenellated  roof  of  a  neighboring 
house.  Neno  stepping  into  the  shadowed  room  felt  a  shyness 
seize  on  him  at  sight  of  the  three  men  sitting  there.  But 
he  reminded  himself  that,  after  all,  their  affairs  were  no 
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more  important  to  them  than  was  news  of  his  father  to  him, 
and  he  advanced  sturdily  in  spite  of  his  trembling  knees. 

'Agenore,'  said  the  silk  merchant  in  a  kind  voice,  'I  am 
sorry,  but  Azzo  knows  no  more  of  your  father's  where- 
abouts than  do  I.' 

A  silence  followed;  then  Neno  said  haltingly,  'I  —  thank 
you,  Messer   Bardo,  and  —  and  now  I  will  take  my  leave 


But  the  other  detained  him  with  a  gesture.  'You  seem  a 
likely  boy,  why  not  stay  here  at  the  warehouse?  It  does  not 
matter  if  you  have  no  money.  I  will  see  that  you  are  provided 
for  during  your  apprenticeship.' 

'Thank  you,  Messer  Bardo,  with  all  my  heart.  But  I 
must  look  after  tht  podere,  my  father's  farm.'  Yet  as  he  spoke 
he  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  for  there  was  nothing  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  to  learn  the  silk  trade  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  di  Deo  Company  as  his  father  had  once 
done. 

'Have  you  no  idea  what  took  your  father  away?*  Gosimo 
de'  Medici  asked  abruptly. 

'Only  that  a  stranger  came  seeking  him.'  Neno  repeated 
what  he  had  already  told  Messer  Bardo.       fify^  r>»^r>        'Od.  Khfi^ 

'What  was  he  like  — this  stranger?'  *   '^'^-^'  ^-^  v'l^ 

'Lasca  said  that  he  had  remarked  nothing  but  his  eyeb 
which  burned  as  if  some  inward  fever  consumed  him.' 

Azzo  da  Colle  spoke  up.  'Pazzo  Perini  had  eyes  like  that. 
God  pity  Giancavallo  if  it  was  he!' 

'How  so?'  from  Gosimo,  and  Messer  Bardo  asked,  leaning 
forward,  'Who  is  this  Perini,  Azzo?' 

'A  curious  fellow  I  once  knew  in  the  East,  a  bom  wanderer 
on  the  earth.  He  was  known  as  Pazzo,  the  Madman,  and 
when  you  had  listened  to  him  for  a  while  if  you  were  not 
careful  you  became  as  mad  as  he  was.    He  was  as  full  of 
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theories  as  a  dog  of  fleas.  One  of  them  was  that  the  Spice 
Isles  could  be  reached  by  sailing  southward  around  Africa  — ' 

'Others  have  thought  so  too,'  broke  in  Cosimo,  adding, 
*A  seaway  around  Africa  might  prove  useful  should  this  new 
Sultan  become  too  ambitious.' 

'So  you  think  that  this  fellow  may  have  persuaded  Gian- 
cavallo  to  join  him  in  some  such  wild  enterprise?' 

'He  must  have  known  Giancavallo  in  the  old  days,' 
returned  Azzo  cautiously.  'Would  it  be  so  surprising  if, 
aware  that  he  had  retired  from  your  service,  he  had  sought 
him  out?' 

'And  what  happened  to  Pazzo?' 

'Well,  he  finally  persuaded  the  Consuls  of  the  Sea  at  Pisa 
to  grant  him  a  small  caravel  (I  tell  you  he  was  eloquent!) 
and  he  named  it  the  Golden  Mercury.  He  put  all  his  wife's 
dowry  into  outfitting  it,  I  heard  —  she  died  dependent  on 
strangers  a  year  later.  Pazzo  had  difficulty  in  raising  a 
crew;  there  were  those  who  claimed  no  good  could  come  of 
a  ship  with  a  pagan  name  Hke  that,  and  besides  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  made  a  pact  with  the  Evil  One  to 
show  him  a  passage  through  the  Sea  of  Ice  which  lies  around 
the  northern  pole  of  our  earth.  Perhaps  he  did  make  a 
league  with  the  Devil,  I  don't  know;  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
not  to  lead  him  over  any  ice,  but  rather  through  the  burning 
waters  of  the  Equator!' 

Azzo  paused,  savoring  the  tenseness  of  his  listeners,  be- 
fore he  continued:  'AH  this  I  heard  rumor  of  some  five  years 
ago  and  had  forgotten  about  it  until  we  stopped  at  Cyprus 
and  a  Spanish  galley  put  in  for  repairs  after  an  encounter 
with  pirates.    From  her  captain  I  heard  this  strange  tale. 

'It  seems  that  two  years  before,  while  homeward  bound 
from  the  Canaries,  they  had  sighted  a  small  caravel  in 
distress  off  Cape  None  which  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
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She  bore  a  pair  of  gilded  wings  upon  her  prow  and  was  flying 
a  Pisan  flag.  Before  they  could  reach  her  she  had  foundered 
with  all  on  board.  Surprised,  for  the  sea  was  quite  smooth 
at  the  time,  they  cruised  about  among  the  wreckage  looking 
in  vain  for  survivors  and  hoping  to  find  some  clue  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  fate.  And  do  you  know  what  they  discovered? 
That  her  beams  had  been  riddled  through  and  through 
with  tiny  holes!  The  dreaded  sea  worm  had  made  of  the 
Golden  Mercury  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sieve.* 

Silence  followed  Azzo's  tale.  At  last  Messer  Bardo  turned 
to  Neno.  *What  do  you  think,  boy?  Was  it  by  any  chance 
this  Pazzo  who  lured  your  father  away?' 

*  Messer  Bardo,'  returned  Neno  slowly,  'If  I  thought  so 
I  should  have  to  give  up  hope.   As  it  is ' 

'You  are  a  good  boy,  Agenore.'  Messer  Bardo  nodded. 
'May  your  loyalty  be  rewarded  yet  by  your  father's  safe 
return,  though  alas,  I  fear '  He  broke  off,  adding,  'Re- 
member, there  is  always  a  place  in  my  warehouse  for  you 
should  you  choose  to  return.' 

'Have  you  far  to  go?'  Cosimo  asked. 

'Fregione  Ues  in  the  hills  between  Prato  and  Pistoia.' 
Neno  wondered  to  himself  who  this  dark  man  might  be. 
'A  goodish  journey,'  he  added,  'when  one  travels  afoot.' 

'Messer  Spinola  of  our  Genoa  branch' —  Cosimo  turned 
to  Messer  Bardo  —  'who  has  been  in  Florence  this  past 
fortnight,  leaves  tomorrow.  If  this  lad  should  care  to  wait, 
he  may  ride  as  far  as  Prato.' 

*I  shall  wait  with  pleasure,'  returned  Neno  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  'With  a  horse  to  carry  me,  I  can  be  home  as 
soon  as  if  I  started  now,  for  with  the  dark  and  my  already 
bUstered  feet  I  should  probably  make  slow  progress.' 

'You  may  sleep  in  our  apprentices'  quarters  if  you  like.' 

'Thank  you,  Messer  Bardo,  but  I  have  a  friend  who  has 
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invited  me  to  stay  with  him  if  I  should  remain  in  Florence.' 
'Very  well,'  Cosimo  nodded,  'be  at  our  Medici  bank  in 
the  Mercato  Nuovo  before  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  tomor- 
row morning.'  Then  at  last  Neno  understood  that  this 
was  none  other  than  the  great  banker  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
richest  and  most  powerful  citizen  in  all  Florence. 


CHAPTER  V 

Neno  Relates  the  History  of  a  Knife 

Vanni  lived  in  the  Vicolo  della  Seta,  an  alley  just  back  of 
the  New  Market.  Near-by  was  the  imposing  residence  of 
the  Consuls  of  the  Silk  Guild,  and  adjacent  to  it  the  little 
plain  church  dedicated  to  that  Virgin  whose  shrine  adorned 
the  city  gate  which  had  once  stood  in  this  vicinity.  The  old 
portal  had  been  demolished  long  since,  but  its  memory 
still  survived  in  the  name  of  the  street  which  had  led  to  it  — 
Via  Por'  Santa  Maria  —  the  Street  of  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Mary;  while  Saint  Mary  Above  the  Gate  remained  the 
special  patroness  of  all  those  who  worked  in  silk,  from  the 
humblest  Jilatori  —  the  spinners  of  thread  —  to  the  four 
merchant  princes  elected  twice  a  year  to  serve  as  Consuls. 

Everywhere,  cut  into  the  walls  and  stone  lintels  of  the 
houses,  could  be  seen  the  emblem  of  the  Guild  —  two  gates 
closed  and  barred;  and  from  poles  fastened  to  brackets 
across  the  windows  hung  an  even  more  significant  symbol 
in  the  strips  of  newly  dyed  silks  spread  out  to  dry  in  the 
wind.  Dye  stained  the  stone  walls  or  dripped  upon  the 
heads  of  unwary  passers-by.  It  ran  in  rivulets  down  the 
uneven  paving-stones  and  collected  in  gory  pools  between. 
The  two  boys  picked  their  steps  carefully  as  they  made  their 
way  toward  Vanni's  door. 

They  stepped  from  the  street  directly  into  a  dark  chamber 
which  served  as  the  tintoria,  or  dyeing-room.  It  was  crowded 
with  enormous  earthenware  vats,  filled  to  the  brim  with  a 
boiling  crimson  liquid.  In  the  far  corner  was  an  open  oven. 
A  few  coals  still  glowed  redly  within.  The  air  was  oppressive 
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with  the  smell  of  steam  and  chemicals  and  the  stone  floor 
was  shppery  from  spilled  dye. 

*Do  you  wonder  I  refuse  to  spend  my  life  in  such  a  place?' 
demanded  Vanni  as  he  led  the  way  toward  a  door  at  the 
back  beyond  which  were  the  family's  living  quarters. 
'Better  to  measure  silk  all  day  than  slosh  it  up  and  down  in  a 
dye  vat!' 

Giacomo  Lucchesi,  Vanni's  father,  was  a  httle  man  with 
a  worried  forehead.  Even  after  he  had  obediently  stopped 
work  each  afternoon  at  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  still  among  his  vats  and  dyes.  Monna  Marta, 
Vanni's  mother,  was  small  also,  and  the  rims  of  her  eyes 
were  reddened  by  steam;  her  hands,  swollen  at  the  joints, 
were  cracked  and  stained  with  dye.  There  was  a  sister  too, 
a  year  or  so  older  than  Vanni,  though  no  taller  than  he, 
for  she  was  a  hunchback.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  deformity  she 
moved  about  the  room  with  ease  and  grace  and  did  not 
seem  to  take  it  ill  that  the  others  called  her  Gobba  —  Humpy. 
Her  real  name  was  Gemma,  and  she,  too,  helped  with  the 
dyeing  as  one  could  tell  by  her  fingers. 

Besides  these  three,  when  they  gathered  about  the  hearth 
for  their  evening  meal  of  bread  and  a  savory  thick  soup 
known  as  minestrone,  there  was  a  young  man,  a  big  loutish 
fellow  with  pale  hair  and  eyes,  who  had  bound  himself 
to  Giacomo  in  order  to  learn  the  trade.  He  said  nothing  to 
anyone,  but  swallowed  his  soup  in  loud  gulps,  and  Neno 
did  not  learn  his  name.  The  others,  however,  were  full  of 
talk,  bandying  words  back  and  forth  and  much  gossip  con- 
cerning people  Neno  did  not  know;  but  he  noted,  with 
some  amusement,  that  while  Vanni  detailed  with  relish  the 
account  of  Maso's  Latin  lesson,  he  preserved  a  discreet 
silence  as  to  the  events  of  the  market-place. "  Presently  Neno 
learned  that  there  was  still  another  member  of  the  family  — 
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an  older  son,  Giacomino,  who  was  a  novice  at  the  Convent 
of  San  Marco  which  Cosimo  de'  Medici  had  just  buih  for 
the  Dominicans,  out  towards  the  San  Gallo  Gate. 

'There  is  not  its  equal  in  all  Italy,'  Vanni  boasted.  *And 
it  has  been  adorned  with  frescoes  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  a  certain  Fra  Giovanni,  who  is  known  as  Angelico, 
because  he  paints  so  divinely  you  would  think  an  angel 
had  done  it.* 

'Holy  San  'Lo!'  interrupted  his  father  impatiently,  'I 
can't  understand  this  great  passion  of  yours  for  paints  when 
you  have  no  use  for  dyes?  What  is  the  difference,  I  should 
like  to  know?  It  is  color,  isn't  it,  whether  it  be  on  walls  or 
silks?' 

'But  it  is  different,  father,  I've  pointed  it  out  a  hundred 
times!  Besides,'  complained  Vanni,  'you  never  grumble 
at  Giacomino  for  not  sticking  to  the  vats  as  you  do  at  me.' 

'Because  that  is  different!  It  is  the  call  of  God,  while  as  for 
this  itch  of  yours ' 

^Itch,,,V  began  Vanni  hotly,  but  his  sister,  with  a  secret 
gesture  that  he  should  hold  his  peace,  leaned  over  to  touch 
the  curved  knife  that  Neno,  for  reasons  of  comfort  and 
courtesy,  had  withdrawn  from  his  blouse  and  laid  on  the 
bench  beside  him. 

'That  is  a  dangerous-looking  weapon  you  carry.' 

'Too  dangerous!' — Neno  could  not  resist  a  wicked  glance 
at  Vanni.  'The  next  time  I  come  to  Florence  I  think  I 
shall  bring  one  more  easily  managed.' 

'It  has  a  history  too.'  Vanni  spoke  with  undue  haste. 
'Tell  us  about  it,  Neno.' 

'Well,  it  belonged  to  an  Infidel  lord  who  had  bought 
my  father  from  the  Saracens  that  had  captured  him.  This 
Pasha  had  a  little  son  by  his  favorite  wife;  and  the  child  was 
wading  in  a  stream  one  day  on  their  country  estate  when  a 
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freshet  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  swept  him 
away.  My  father,  who  chanced  to  be  near-by,  heard  the 
screams  of  the  frightened  women  slaves  and  ran  to  the  boy's 
rescue.  He  dove  in  and  with  great  difficulty  managed  to 
drag  him  ashore.  For  this  act  the  Pasha  gave  my  father 
his  freedom.  Also  as  a  parting  token  he  presented  him  with 
this  Damascene  knife  which  was  one  of  his  choicest  posses- 
sions.' 

*Your  father  led  a  dangerous  life,'  observed  the  elder 
Giacomo.  *  Myself,  I  should  prefer  to  stay  safely  with  my 
dyes.' 

*He  loved  dangers  —  His  eyes  always  kindled  when  he 

told  me '   Neno  sighed.   'That  was  why  he  went  away, 

I  suppose.    In  Fregione  there  were  not  enough  dangers.' 

A  bell  began  to  toll  in  the  distance.  Monna  Marta  laid 
aside  her  spindle  and  lifted  her  wimpled  head.  *There 
goes  the  clock  in  the  Palazzo  Signoria.  Twenty-four  o'clock.' 
Time  for  working  folk  to  be  abed.' 

As  they  rose  to  their  feet,  Neno  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm  and, 
looking  down,  saw  the  hunchbacked  girl  beside  him.  *Are 
you  afraid  he  won't  come  back,  Neno?'  she  asked  in  her 
soft  voice.  And  when  he  nodded  mutely,  'You  must  not 
lose  hope.  I  think  —  I  don't  know  why  —  but  I  think  he 
will  yet  return.' 

'Thank  you,  Gemma.'  He  smiled  at  her.  'Your  words 
have  given  me  heart.' 

She  replied  in  a  voice  so  low  he  could  hardly  hear,  'And 
I  thank  you  for  calling  me  Gemma.' 

«  The  Florentine  day  ended  at  eight  in  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Sailor  from  Modena 

Neno  paused  before  the  gate  of  the  podere  he  had  closed 
behind  him,  with  what  high  confidence,  two  days  before. 
What  should  he  say  to  Monna  Lissa  when  she  demanded 
where  he  had  been?  For  if  he  told  her,  *At  Florence  seeking 
word  of  my  father,'  she  would  only  redouble  those  com- 
plaints and  recriminations  which  he  had  had  to  Hsten  to 
with  impotent  anger,  and  because  of  which  he  had  set  out 
to  appeal  to  Messer  Bardo.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be 
better  to  give  her  no  satisfaction.  Let  her  accuse  him  of 
shirking  his  work  on  the  farm  if  she  would;  reproaches 
against  himself  he  could  easily  endure. 

So  thinking  he  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  into  the 
sunbaked  yard.  It  was  deserted  save  for  a  black-and-yellow 
sow  that  rooted  in  the  dust.  Corbo,  the  old  man  whom 
alone  they  could  afford  to  keep  on  the  place,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Even  Cerbero  the  watch-dog  had  vanished, 
and  his  rope  trailed  idly  on  the  ground.  Surprised,  Neno 
raised  his  voice; 

*Corbo...  Cerbero!' 

Only  the  sow's  restless  grunting  answered  him.  Perplexed 
and  vaguely  alarmed,  he  started  toward  the  farmhouse, 
shouting; 

'Corbo!...  Lissa!  Pipo!  Cerbero!  Maledetto,  has  the 
Devil  taken  you  all?' 

Under  the  cool  arches  of  the  house  where  peppers  hung 
in  crimson  strings  and  small  brown  onions,  a  white  ox  turned 
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its  great-horned  head  and  watched  him  pass  benignly.  A 
little  she-goat  poked  her  nose  around  a  corner,  bleated  and 
trotted  forward,  the  rest  of  the  flock  straggling  after.  Neno 
frowned  at  sight  of  her  dragging  udders. 

*As  I  live,  that  do-nothing  Pipo  hasn't  milked  you!' 

He  stamped  into  the  kitchen,  the  goats  venturing  curiously 
after,  and  paused  scowling.  Curled  on  a  bench  within  the 
enormous  fireplace  was  Pipo  fast  asleep,  a  half-eaten  piece 
of  bread  clutched  in  one  dirty  hand. 

Tipo!'  Neno  caught  him  with  none  too  gentle  a  hand. 

The  little  boy's  eyes  flew  open,  and  instinctively  he  put 
up  an  arm  to  protect  his  face,  then  seeing  who  it  was  he 
lowered  it  again,  whimpering; 

*I  thought  you  had  gone  away,  Neno.  Aieeef  You  are 
hurting  me.' 

Neno's  grasp  eased.  Though  he  regarded  this  young 
half-brother  of  his  with  indifference,  he  was  always  kind 
enough  to  him  and  never  struck  him  as  did  his  mother, 
Monna  Lissa,  who  declared  she  loved  him.  Now  he  shook 
him  again,  but  lightly,  saying;  *Stop  crying,  Pipo,  and  tell 
me  where  everybody  is.  Who  forgot  to  tie  Cerbero  up  this 
morning?' 

'I  d-don't  know,'  trying  vainly  to  wriggle  away. 

'Where's  your  mother?'  looking  in  disgust  at  the  dis- 
ordered  room. 

*She  —  she  went  to  get  some  live  coals  from  Lasca  because 
the  fire  went  out.' 

'Lasca?  But  why?  There  are  nearer  neighbors  than 
he!' 

T  don't  know  —  perhaps  because  he  was  here  yester- 
day...' 

Lasca  here?  What  for?  —  Unless  —  dioy  was  that  it?  — 
He  had  news  for  them  of  Giancavallo!    At  the  thought 
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Neno's  hand  tightened  once  more  on  Pipo's  shoulder  and 
the  small  boy  broke  into  loud  sobbing. 

'Don't  hurt  me,  Neno.  I  tell  you  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 

understand.   They  talked  so  fast And  —  and  Corbo  said 

he  would  do  no  more  plowing  till  it  was  settled  who  his 
master  was;  and  so  I  didn't  bother  with  the  goats  either, 

and  no  one  thought  of  Cerbero Neno,  where  are  you 

going?' 

'To  Lsisca's.' 

*Wait  for  me.'  Pipo  sUd  from  his  bench  and  pattered 
after  him.  *I  don't  want  to  stay  here  alone.  There's  some- 
thing —  I  don't  know  what  —  but  something  frightens  me.' 

'You  can't  walk  fast  enough,'  impatiently.  'Here.'  He 
swept  a  clay  bowl  from  the  floor  and  thrust  it  into  the 
clinging  hands.  'Milk  the  goats  while  I  am  gone.  By  the 
time  you've  finished  I  should  be  back.' 

It  was  still  the  noon  hour  and  the  little  lanes  that  wound 
among  the  vineyards  were  deserted.  Only  at  the  fountain 
by  the  village  gate  two  women  waited  for  their  copper 
pots  to  fill.  They  stared  as  Neno  approached,  and  one  of 
them  called  in  a  startled  way; 

'We  thought  you  had  gone  away,  Neno.' 

'I  did,  but  I  returned '    Was  it  such  a  matter  of 

comment,  then,  that  a  person  who  went  away  should  like- 
wise return?  He  shrugged,  aware  that  behind  him  the  two 
women  were  whispering  together. 

Through  the  cool  arch  of  the  tall  gate  he  went  and  out 
into  the  sun-hot  piazza  beyond.  It,  too,  was  empty  save  for 
the  pigeons  that  rose  with  a  whirring  of  blue  wings  and 
perched  themselves  on  the  sign,  a  grinning  cat's  head, 
above  the  tavern  door.  Neno  paused  as  he  reached  the 
threshold.    He  could  hear  voices  within . . .  Monna  Lissa's 
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shrill  with  excitement;  Lasca's  low,  persuasive He  thrust 

the  door  open  with  his  elbow  and  entered. 

Monna  Lissa  sat  facing  Lasca  across  a  corner  of  the 
sanded  table.  On  the  floor  at  her  feet  was  the  small  clay  pot, 
the  scaldino  she  had  brought  to  fetch  the  live  coals  in.  But 
she  had  forgotten  about  it.  Her  face  was  close  to  Lasca's 
above  the  table.  Neither  of  them  saw  the  silent  figure  that 
stood  watching  them  from  the  doorway.  All  at  once  Lasca 
reached  out  a  hard  arm  and  drawing  Monna  Lissa  toward 
him  kissed  her  on  the  mouth.  She  gave  a  cry  and  pretended 
to  pull  herself  away,  but  Lasca  only  laughed  and  kissed 
her  again  more  loudly. 

Suddenly  over  his  shoulder  she  caught  sight  of  Neno  stand- 
ing motionless  in  the  doorway  and  she  screamed: 

'Madonna  mia,  Lasca,  he  has  come  back!' 

Lasca  thrust  her  from  him  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face 
pale  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  He  stared  at  Neno  a  long 
moment  before  the  color  returned  to  his  sallow  cheeks  and 
his  lips  curled  to  a  sneer. 

*So  —  what  brought  ^OM  back?' 

*Who  did  you  think  it  was  that  stood  behind  you,  Lasca?' 
Neno   ignored   the   question.     'Your  cousin   Giancavallo?' 

'DioP  Lasca  laughed,  but  his  face  grew  a  little  gray  again. 
'Hardly  —  seeing  that  Giancavallo  has  been  dead  now  for 
a  long  time.' 

'Your  own  wish  must  have  fathered  that  thought,  Lasca!' 
and  he  looked  meaningly  at  the  disheveled  woman  beside 
him. 

Monna  Lissa  cried  quickly  to  defend  herself: 

'No,  we  have  had  word,  Neno.  A  sailor  from  Modena 
brought  it  two  nights  ago.' 

Two  nights  ago?  And  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  Florence! 
But  he  shrugged.     'Should  I  believe  that  on  your  say-so 
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any  more  than  on  Lasca's?  .  You  have  your  own  ends  to 
further,  both  of  you ' 

*Go  ask  Durante  the  blacksmith  then,  if  you  don't  beHeve 
me!'  snarled  Lasca,  *or  the  sacristan  Baldassarre,  or  Corbo  — 
Gorbo  was  present  and  heard  it  all.' 

Deliberately  Neno  kept  his  voice  a  knife  edge,  whetting  it 
with  sarcasm.  'Strange,  that  this  sailor  fellow  you  speak  of 
should  have  chosen  the  one  night  I  was  away ' 

*His  ship  had  stopped  at  Livorno  to  repair  a  broken  rudder 
and  he  had  leave  to  go  by  land  and  rejoin  it  at  Genoa  in  order 
to  visit  his  home  which  he  had  not  seen  in  seven  years.' 

*And  does  he  expect  to  find  his  wife  in  the  arms  of 
another?' 

'Malediction!'  Lasca  started  forward.  'If  I  get  my  hands 
on  your  throat !' 

'You  will  have  a  knife's  point  in  yours.'  Neno's  fingers 
flew  to  his  belt,  and  for  a  moment  they  eyed  each  other,  then 
Lasca  fell  back  shrugging: 

'What  has  that  to  do  with  it,  anyway?' 

'Yes,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?'  interrupted  Monna 
Lissa  impatiently.  'The  point  is  that  this  man  had  seen  your 
father  four  years  ago  at  —  at ' 

'At  Palos,  a  port  in  Spain,'  Lasca  finished  for  her.  'Be 
still,  Lissa,  I  can  tell  this  better  than  you!  He  recognized  him, 
because  they  had  once  been  shipwrecked  together,  and  after 
such  an  experience  one  does  not  easily  forget  one's  com- 
panions. Well,  they  had  a  drink  or  two  to  celebrate  their 
meeting  and  presently  Giancavallo  confided  that  he  was  not 
bound  for  the  north  at  all  as  he  had  said  at  first,  but  in  reality 
for  the  Isles  of  Spice ....  What  was  that  you  said?' 

'Nothing,'  Neno  swallowed  hard.   'I  —  nothing!' 

'Well,  and  when  this  sailor  pointed  out  that  a  man  would 
be  mad  to  set  out  for  the  Spice  Isles  by  way  of  Spain,  Gianca- 
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vallo  laughed  and  said  that  so  their  captain  was  known  by 
reputation.' 

Lasca's  words  were  a  weight  that  had  hung  itself  about 
Neno's  neck  —  a  weight  that  grew  heavier  with  every  added 
syllable.  Yet  he  managed  to  keep  his  scornful  voice.  'And  the 
name  of  the  ship?    Surely  this  sailor  could  tell  you  that  too!' 

'Yes.  He  remembered  it  because  it  was  unusual  for  a 
Christian  ship  —  The  Golden  Mercury,  When  it  sailed  out  of 
harbor  next  morning,  he  said  he  watched  it  go,  climbing  to 
the  tallest  masthead  of  his  own  caravel  in  order  to  follow  it  as 
long  as  possible.  And  he  said  that  sure  enough,  when  it  stood 
out  a  fair  way  from  shore,  it  suddenly  heeled  about,  and 
headed  for  the  south!  And  no  man  has  seen  it  since!' 

'Not  the  Sea  of  Ice,  but  rather  the  boiling  waters  about  the 
Equator'  —  Neno  seemed  to  hear  Azzo  da  CoUe's  dry  voice 
speaking.  A  cold  despair  settled  on  his  heart,  smothering  out 
that  hope  he  had  so  sturdily  insisted  on  to  Messer  Bardo,  that 
hope  to  which  Gemma  had  encouraged  him  to  cling.  Yet 
what  was  there  left  to  hope  in  now?  Perhaps,  if  he  had  heard 
either  story  alone  —  but  with  both!  A  groan  rose  in  his 
throat,  and  he  set  his  teeth  to  force  it  back.  No,  by  Heaven, 
he  would  not  let  this  treacherous  pair  before  him  suspect  that 
he  might  know  even  more  of  Giancavallo's  fate  than  they! 
He  managed  to  shrug.  'What  proof  is  that  that  my  father  is 
dead?  Many  a  traveler  has  been  gone  longer  than  he,  and  yet 
has  returned ' 

'Not  from  such  a  voyage!' 

'None  are  so  easily  persuaded  as  they  who  wish  to  be!  / 
must  have  better  evidence,  however,  before  /  can  be  con- 
vinced   ' 

'And  I  say  he  is  dead!'  Monna  Lissa  screamed  at  him. 
^Madonna  mia,  if  I  waited  for  you  to  admit  it  I  should  be 
gray  and  toothless,  and  then  who  would  marry  me?' 
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'Yes,  and  if  you  married  while  your  first  husband  lived'  — 
Neno  turned  on  her  —  *what  then,  Monna  Lissa?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  case  in  Pistoia  last  year?  They  burned  the  two 
of  them,  remember,  the  second  man  and  her,  though  they 
swore  on  the  relics  of  the  Saints  that  it  was  in  all  innocence 
they  had  wedded.' 

'But  he  is  dead,  Neno,  he  must  be.'  Monna  Lissa  began  to 
sob.  'This  sailor  said  there  was  no  possibility  —  that  even  if  a 
ship  passed  through  those  boiling  waters  it  could  never  turn 
and  sail  uphill  again.  Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  refuse 
to  believe,  but  I  am  a  woman  and  I  have  my  child  to  think 
of.' 

'There  is  the  farm,  Monna  Lissa.  You  may  be  poor  there, 
but  you  will  not  starve.' 

'That's  just  it;  the  farm  is  ours  no  longer.' 

'Not  ours  —  whose  is  it,  then?' 

'Mine,'  said  Lasca.   'Mine  in  payment  of  a  debt.' 

'What  new  Judas  trick  is  this?'  Neno  turned  on  him.  'You 
know  well  enough  I  have  never  borrowed  a  quattrino  of  you, 
Lasca ' 

'No,  but  your  father  did  —  that  morning  he  went  away,  as 
his  share  in  that  mysterious  expedition.  Two  hundred  gold 
florins  he  borrowed  of  me,  and  he  gave  the  farm  as  security. 
I  can  show  you  the  bond  with  his  name  on  it.'  He  went  to  an 
iron-bound  chest,  and,  lifting  the  heavy  lid,  drew  out  a  yel- 
lowing paper.  'There,  read  it  for  yourself.  Two  hundred 
florins  at  forty  per  cent  for  three  years  and  double  that  in- 
terest thereafter  —  which  makes,  if  you  are  as  good  at  num- 
bers as  at  Latin,  six  hundred  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  a 
patient  man,  but  six  hundred  florins  is  six  hundred  florins, 
and  now  that  I  am  certain  Giancavallo  is  dead  and  can  never 
repay  me,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  take  over  the  farm.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  forgotten  that  we  are  kinsmen.   Whenever 
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you  repay  the  debt  in  full,  Neno,  you  may  have  the  farm 
again.' 

*You  think  you  are  safe  in  saying  that,  Lasca,  knowing  full 
well  that  you  have  left  me  penniless!  Well,  on  my  eternal  soul 
I  swear  that  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  can  bring  that  money  and 
fling  it  in  your  face!  There,  take  your  bond'  —  he  hurled  it 
on  the  floor  —  'and  go  get  yourself  a  yellow  robe  that  all  may 
know  you  for  a  cursed  Jew  and  flee !  And  you,  Monna  Lissa — 
you  think  you  have  feathered  your  nest  finely  —  well,  I  curse 
you,  too!  May  nothing  but  ill-fortune  take  you  if  you  marry 
him.  As  for  my  father,  I  could  almost  rejoice  if  he  —  were 
dead.  Then  he  would  never  need  to  learn  what  a  Judas  he 
had  in  his  kinsman,  what  an  evil  woman  for  a  wife!' 

And  he  flung  himself  from  the  door. 

Before  he  left  Fregione,  Neno  sought  out  Don  Ilario,  for  he 
knew  the  good  old  priest  would  be  sorry  if  he  went  without  a 
word  of  farewell.  He  found  him  in  the  sacristy,  with  its 
familiar  odor  of  damp,  and  musty  books,  and  its  rows  of 
wooden  closets  which  held  the  precious  Church  vestments. 
Don  Ilario  listened  in  silence  as  he  poured  out  his  bitter  tale, 
and  when  it  was  finished  he  lifted  his  face  without  speaking 
to  the  Crucifix  that  hung  above  the  door,  as  if  to  seek  an  an- 
swer from  the  lips  of  the  suffering  Figure  that  hung  there. 

*You  are  young,  my  son,'  he  said  at  last  slowly,  *and  your 
heart  is  very  sore  with  this  ill  thing  that  has  befallen  you.  But 
what  is  done  is  done  —  it  will  do  no  good  to  let  hatred  darken 
all  the  brightness  of  your  future  life.  After  all,  you  know,'  he 
added  thoughtfully,  'you  must  not  blame  Lissa  too  much.  It 
is  different  with  a  woman ' 

Neno  stared  at  him.  *Never  did  I  think  you  would  take 
their  parti' 

Don  Ilario's  hand  fell  gently  on  his  stiffened  shoulder. 
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*When  you  are  as  old  as  I,  my  son,  you  will  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  discern  exactly  between  right  and 
wrong.  Too  often  the  images  are  confused.  But  God  knows 
and  he  will  act  accordingly.  Be  sure  you  can  leave  the  judg- 
ing of  it  to  Him.' 

A  long,  long  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the  buzzing 
of  a  wasp  against  the  dusty  window. 

*I  —  will  try,  my  father,'  said  Neno  at  last  in  a  low  voice. 
'And  now  bless  me,  that  I  may  go  quickly.' 

*One  moment '    Don  Ilario  drew  from  beneath  his 

dark  gown  a  small  worn  book.  'This,'  he  said,  'contains  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  of  whom  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak.  It  is  mine,  and  I  give  it  to  you,  Neno. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  neglect  those  studies  you  have  begun 
here  under  my  care.  And  perhaps  also  it  may  serve  to  remind 
you  that  I  —  I  have  loved  you  —  more  than  most ' 

'Thank  you,  dear  Father.'  Neno  took  the  book  —  it  was 
little  larger  than  a  breviary  —  seeing  its  well-thumbed  pages 
through  a  blur  of  tears.  'Be  sure  that  I  shall  read  it  faithfully 
and  that  there  shall  not  be  a  time  that  I  turn  a  page  but  I 
shall  remember  the  giver  with  affection.' 

'And  now '    Don  Ilario  raised  a  hand  and  Neno 

dropped  to  his  knees  on  the  stone  floor.  Above  him  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  priest  blessing  him  in  the  words  of  old  Tobias 
to  his  son; 

'  "iSiV  Deus  in  itinere  vestro  et  Angelus  ejus  comitetur  vohiscurrC' 
May  the  Lord  God  be  with  you  on  your  way  and  may  His 
Angel  accompany  you . . .' 


/ 


PART  TWO 
The  Great  Town 

In  the  great  town  on  the  fair  river  of  Arno 

Dante 
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The  weather  broke  early  that  year.  One  day  the  sun  shone 
with  summerlike  warmth  from  out  of  a  hazy  sky.  The  next 
and  for  many  days  thereafter  the  rain  drove  in  slanting  lines 
down  the  narrow  streets,  and  Monte  Morello  to  northward 
wore  its  proverbial  berretta  with  a  trailing  curtain  of  mist. 

Overnight  the  city  put  off  its  gay  colors  and  became  a 
monkish  place.  Citizens  went  about  enveloped  to  the  mouth 
in  great  felt  capes,  hoods  pulled  low  over  their  eyes.  In  shel- 
tered comers  of  the  loggie  chestnut  women  huddled  their 
chapped  hands  over  earthenware  scaldini  and  warmed  their 
feet  with  another  placed  beneath  their  voluminous  skirts. 
Snow  was  reported  to  have  fallen  at  Vallombrosa,  a  thing  un- 
usual at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  Arno  ran  thick  and  strong 
beneath  her  bridges. 

Neno  went  about  his  business  steadily  indifferent  to  rain  or 
shine.  He  told  himself  it  mattered  little  what  the  elements 
did.  Nevertheless,  the  habits  of  years  were  hard  to  deny. 
Often  he  found  himself  wondering  whether  the  new  wine  had 
been  trodden  out  before  the  rain  came,  or  if  the  bundles  of 
broom  which  served  for  winter  fuel  had  been  counted  and 

gathered  in,  or  if But  abruptly  he  would  shake  these 

wonderings  from  him,  remembering  they  were  no  longer  con- 
cern of  his,  and  he  would  set  himself  more  earnestly  at  his 
daily  stint,  measuring,  sorting,  numbering,  and  piling  away 
the  rolls  of  precious  fabrics  that  came  in  from  looms  and  dye- 
shops  to  be  got  ready  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Already  he  could  tell  most  of  them  at  a  glance:  Broccato  d'OrOy 
cloth  of  gold,  a  stuff  for  Popes  and  Princes;  damaschino,  velluto, 
tqfetta,  or  rustling  taffeta.  Already  he  knew  their  shimmering 
colors  by  name:  Alessandrino,  palest  blue;  crimson  cremisi; 
Pelo  di  Leone,  color  of  tawny  lion  skin.  The  sight  of  all  these 
lovely  fabrics  made  something  thrill  within  him  as  if  at  some 
rare  enchantment,  while  the  sticky  feel  of  silk  passing  through 
his  fingers  as  he  measured  off  arm's-length  after  arm's-length 
with  his  wooden  canna  never  failed  to  rouse  in  him  a  kind  of 
sensuous  delight. 

So  daily  he  found  the  bitterness  which  had  been  at  first  like 
a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth  becoming  less  and  less  unpalatable, 
and  more  than  once  as  he  worked  he  caught  himself  all  un- 
consciously beginning  to  whistle  a  little  cheerful  tune. 

Even  in  the  shortening  afternoons,  when  the  bell  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  had  rung  an  end  to  work,  he  found  little  time 
for  brooding  on  his  wrongs.  There  was  always  something  of 
interest  to  be  seen  in  the  city;  some  monster  on  display  at  the 
Mercato  Vecchio,  perhaps  —  a  two-headed  calf,  or  a  queer 
striped  horse  some  traveler  had  brought  home  with  him  from 
foreign  lands.  Or  there  were  the  lions  to  be  teased  in  their 
cages  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  Town  Hall;  or  a 
puppet  show  in  the  Piazza  del  Limbo;  or  a  funeral  on  the 
Corso  with  torches  and  chanting  priests  and  the  Misericordia 
Brothers  in  fluttering  red  robes  marching  behind. 

There  might  be  exciting  encounters,  too,  with  rival  bands 
of  apprentices  or  running  fights  with  the  hooligans  that 
swarmed  in  the  filthy  alleys  of  the  Ghetto;  or  for  less  perilous 
amusement,  ball  games  oicalcio  3.nd  pallone  on  the  Prato,  that 
broad  meadow  beyond  the  Church  of  the  Ognissanti.  And, 
if  all  else  palled,  there  were  always  practical  jokes  to  fall  back 
upon  —  those  beffe  which  every  true  Florentine,  be  he  prince 
or  pauper,  adored  to  play  upon  his  unsuspecting  neighbor. 
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Vanni  was  an  expert  in  this  line.  None  knew  better  than  he 
how  to  secure  a  fat  purse  to  a  piece  of  twine  and  drop  it  at 
some  crowded  street-corner,  twitching  it  away  gleefully  when 
some  hopeful  passer-by  stooped  to  pick  it  up;  or  how  to  bait 
a  Jew  with  a  piece  of  pigskin  purloined  from  the  Tanners' 
Quarter  or  tip  a  jugful  of  water  from  a  convenient  window 
just  as  a  portly  burgher  passed  beneath. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Neno's  arrival  at  the  warehouse, 
Maso  was  caught  in  the  act  of  pilfering  the  cassetta  of  a  fellow 
apprentice  —  each  boy  kept  a  wooden  box  by  his  bed  con- 
taining his  few  possessions  —  and  Messer  Bardo,  true  to  his 
word  that  a  third  offense  would  be  the  last,  sent  for  Maso's 
father  who,  being  a  respectable  and  hard-working  artisan, 
promptly  took  his  son  across  an  outraged  knee  and  spanked 
him  soundly  in  full  view  of  the  delighted  warehouse,  before 
taking  him  back  to  Vicchio. 

*So  much  the  better,'  shrugged  Vanni,  as  that  afternoon  he 
and  Neno  hung  over  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia,  the  Bridge  of 
Carts,  watching  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Arno  swirl  beneath, 
while  all  about  them  the  rainy  air  was  full  of  the  clang  and 
clatter  of  church  bells.  *  Sooner  or  later  you  would  have  had 
trouble  with  that  fellow.  He  never  forgave  you  that  Latin 
lesson;  and  besides  he  seemed  to  bear  you  more  of  a  grudge 
for  what  occurred  in  the  Old  Market  than  he  did  me . . .' 

'It  was  my  knife  you  chased  him  with,'  Neno  pointed  out. 
'He  probably  thought  it  was  I  that  thrust  it  into  your  hand.' 

'Well,  at  any  rate  he  has  gone,  and  there's  an  end  to  it.' 

Yes,  that  was  the  end  to  it,  and  after  that  time  passed  pleas- 
antly enough,  in  spite  of  rain  and  cold  and  long  hours  of 
work.  In  the  evenings  the  little  group  of  apprentices  would 
gather  about  a  roaring  fire  in  their  quarters  at  the  back  of  the 
warehouse  and  bandy  back  and  forth  tales  and  rough  jests. 
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Sometimes  Neno  joined  them,  but  oftener  he  withdrew  him- 
self to  He  full  length  upon  his  pallet,  spreading  out  the  little 
book  which  Don  Ilario  had  given  him  so  that  the  firelight 
might  fall  upon  its  pages.  And  as  he  studied  over  the  fair 
Greek  characters  within  and  pondered  on  the  wisdom  of  an- 
other vanished  age,  the  roars  of  laughter,  the  sound  of  none 
too  savory  jokes  that  rose  about  him  became  no  more  in  his 
ears  than  the  pounding  of  some  distant  surf  They  poked  fun 
at  him,  his  fellow  workers,  though  respectfully,  remembering 
how  Maso  had  been  served  —  and  after  their  fashion  they 
gave  him  a  nickname,  Topolino,  Little  Mouse,  because  he  was 
always  nibbling  at  books. 

One  day  Messer  Bardo  called  him  aside.  *Agenore,  I  hear 
strange  rumors  about  you,'  he  began  solemnly,  *I  hear  you 
are  addicted  to  the  vice  of  reading.' 

*But  not  in  working  hours,  Messer  Bardo,  I  assure  you ' 

Then  he  caught  the  twinkle  in  the  silk  merchant's  eye. 

*There  is  a  proverb  that  in  Florence  even  the  donkey  boys 
know  their  Dante,  but  I  never  heard  before  that  the  appren- 
tices know  their  Plato!  I  have  many  books,  Agenore.  Would 
you  like  to  come  and  read  from  them  sometime?'  he  finished 
kindly. 

'Indeed,  Messer  Bardo,  I  should  like  nothing  better!' 

'Very  well  then.  Two  afternoons  in  the  week  my  library 
shall  be  at  your  disposal.' 


CHAPTER  VIII 

In  Messer  Bardo's  Library 

Messer  Bardo's  house  was  on  the  Borgo  Sant'  Apostoli. 
Neno  was  already  familiar  with  its  plain  stone  front  and  the 
coat  of  arms  —  three  pairs  of  crossed  keys  —  carved  above 
the  door.  Indeed,  it  had  been  one  of  the  first  things  which 
Vanni  had  pointed  out  to  him  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city. 
He  looked  about  him  with  curiosity  as  the  porter  admitted 
him  inside. 

Although  to  Neno's  eyes  it  appeared  palatial  enough,  in 
reality  Messer  Bardo's  ancestral  dwelling  was  small  and  un- 
assuming. Another  man  as  prosperous  but  less  conservative 
than  he  would  have  moved  out  of  it  long  ago  and  engaged 
Michelozzo  or  Alberti  to  build  him  a  modern  palazzo  on  Via 
Maggio,  which  was  the  fashionable  place  of  residence,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Amo.  But  Messer  Bardo  had  no  patience  with 
fashions  and  he  continued  to  live  on  in  the  solid  fortress-like 
old  house  on  Borgo  Sant'  Apostoli  as  his  fathers  had  done  be- 
fore him. 

Inside  it  was  no  less  plain  than  without.  Its  small  square 
cortile  was  upheld  by  stout  pillars  which  had  been  fashioned 
by  some  conscientious  artisan  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In- 
stead of  a  fountain  playing  its  shallow  trickling  tune  in  the 
center,  a  leaden  drain  pipe  in  the  shape  of  bones  joined  to- 
gether emitted,  in  bad  weather,  a  constant  stream  of  water 
which  ran  off  into  a  cistern  below.  Unpretentious  though  the 
court  was,  it  had  nevertheless  an  air  of  dignity,  of  hauteur 
even,  as  if  it  prided  itself  on  its  grim  simplicity  and  had  no- 
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thing  but  scorn  for  these  parvenu  affairs  that  were  erected 
nowadays  in  the  interest  of  beauty  rather  than  utihty,  and 
which  had  never  known  the  clash  of  arms  nor  been  reddened 
by  the  blood  of  invaders. 

About  the  courtyard,  the  house  rose  tall  and  narrow.  On 
each  floor  a  wooden  gallery  unprotected  from  the  weather 
gave  access  to  the  dwelling-rooms.  Neno  looking  up  saw  the 
sky,  a  square  patch  mottled  gray  and  blue,  five  stories  above 
him,  and  wondered  what  Messer  Bardo,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
did  with  so  much  space.  In  time,  of  course,  Everardo  might 
bring  home  a  wife  to  occupy  one  of  the  floors,  but  even  so  the 
house  seemed  superfluously  large. 

On  the  landing  a  maid  was  drawing  water  in  a  bucket 
from  the  well  below,  but  otherwise  Neno  saw  no  one  as  he 
followed  a  manservant  upstairs.  Messer  Bardo's  library  was  on 
the  first  floor  —  a  small  octagonal  chamber  richly  panelled  in 
intarsia,  those  pictures  composed  of  diflferent  shades  of  walnut 
cunningly  inlaid  for  which  Florentine  wood-workers  were 
famous.  Near  the  window  stood  a  reading-desk,  an  illumi- 
nated volume  upon  it.  On  a  stand  against  the  opposite  wall 
was  an  hourglass  and  a  calendar  which  indicated  the  day  of 
the  month  by  means  of  knotted  strings  drawn  through  holes. 
Above  from  a  shallow  niche  looked  down  a  dolorous  Ma- 
donna dark  against  a  background  of  gold. 

But  it  was  the  books  that  held  Neno's  eye.  They  made  Don 
Ilario's  library  seem  negligible  by  comparison.  Yet  Messer 
Bardo's  collection  was  a  modest  one  compared  to  many  in 
Florence.  It  did,  however,  contain  the  best  literature  ex- 
tant. Not  only  Virgil  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  stood  side  by  side  with  Saint  Augustine  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  but  Petrarch  and  Dante  also  were  represented. 
Boccaccio,  however,  was  not  included,  Messer  Bardo  holding 
no  very  high  opinion  of  that  gay  Florentine's  productions. 
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Neno,  left  to  himself,  looked  at  the  book  already  open  on  the 
reading-desk.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Comedy  exquisitely 
illuminated.    Neno  turned  back  to  the  first  page  and  read: 

*In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood  astray ' 


Presently  he  was  roused  by  a  deep  sigh  behind  him. 
Blinking  as  from  a  great  light,  he  looked  around,  and  slowly  a 
smile  spread  over  his  face.   *Ho,  'tis  you  again,  is  it?' 

The  sigh  had  come  from  Lazarus  who  stood,  his  shaggy 
body  thrust  halfway  through  a  crack  in  the  door  which  the 
manservant  had  left  ajar,  his  eyes  two  bright  orbs  of  inquisi- 
tiveness.  Now  and  then  his  small  pink  tongue  curled  up  over 
his  nose  as  if  to  aid  it  in  trying  to  place  that  scent  which  tan- 
talized him.  Now,  as  Neno  greeted  him,  he  wriggled  himself 
into  the  room  and  began  to  circle  Neno's  legs  sniffing  thought- 
fuUy. 

'So  you  have  forgotten  me,  have  you?'  Neno  stooped  and 
pulled  a  soft  ear  reproachfully,  and  Lazarus'  tail,  which  until 
now  had  been  twitching  doubtfully,  suddenly  abandoned  all 
reservations.  He  leaped  up,  and  put  his  small  paws  against 
Neno's  knees. 

'Alas,  I  have  nothing.'  Neno  showed  him  his  empty  hands. 
'Unless  perhaps  I  might  find  you  a  bookworm.' 

^LazzaroP  From  somewhere  outside  a  girl's  voice  called 
impatiently. 

'Your  mistress  calls '  Neno  lifted  his  head,  but  La- 
zarus pretended  not  to  hear. 

'Lazarus,  where  have  you  gone  to,  you  naughty  dog?' 
There  was  a  swish  of  skirts,  a  pause,  and  then  Clarice  di  Deo 
looked  through  the  door.  'Ah,  there  you  are,  cattivo,  you  bad 

one!   You  should  have  sent  him  out  at  once,  Messer ' 

She  stopped,  staring.     Suddenly  a  smile  twinkled  over  her 
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face.  'Caritd,  if  it  isn't  the  solemn  boy  Neno  that  shared  his 
bread  and  cheese  with  us.  But  whoever  dreamed  that  it  was 
you  who  was  coming  to  read  Uncle  Bardo's  books?  I  thought 
it  would  be  an  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard.'  At  the  idea 
she  laughed  outright;  then,  glancing  again  at  Neno's  con- 
fused face,  she  exclaimed,  *But  confess  it,  Neno,  you  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  of  who  I  am!' 

*Oh,  yes,  T  know  very  well  —  you  are  Messer  Bardo's  niece, 
and  I  saw  you  first  along  the  Florence  road ' 

'Now  how  did  you  know  that?'  disappointedly. 

'Because  I  chanced  to  be  in  your  uncle's  room  when  you  ar- 
rived.' 

'How  was  it  I  didn't  see  you?' 

'You  had  eyes  only  for  your  brother,'  Neno  told  her,  adding 
with  a  smile,  'I  see  you  prefer  to  be  a  girl  in  Florence.' 

She  came  inside  and  closed  the  door.  'Hush,  don't  let  my 
uncle  hear  you!  And  yet,  if  he  would  only  think  about  it  he 
would  realize  that  a  boy  attracts  much  less  notice  on  a  journey 
than  a  little  maid;  and  when  one  travels,  the  less  attention  one 
gets  the  better!' 

'Do  girls  in  England,  then,  always  travel  about  dressed  as 
boys  do?' 

She  laughed  at  the  question.  'Not  all  of  them,  though  they 
might  if  they  wish,  no  doubt,  for  girls  in  England  are  free  to 
do  as  they  please,  which  they  are  certainly  not  in  Florence! 
But,  you  see,  when  I  was  a  little  thing,  from  the  moment  I  be- 
gan to  walk,  I  followed  my  brother  Everardo  everywhere  and 
copied  everything  he  did  or  said;  for  he  was  still  a  boy  then 
himself,  though  six  years  older  than  I,  and  had  not  yet  been 
sent  to  Florence  to  learn  the  silk  business.  Bidda  Betta  used 
to  lament  that  I  would  grow  into  a  tomboy,  but  my  father 
only  laughed,  and  called  me  his  'Vrardino,  Little  'Vrardo. 
And  once,  when  my  brother  had  a  new  pair  of  Jiose,  my  father 
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bade  the  tailor  make  me  some  also  from  the  remnants,  and  I 
was  pleased  as  a  little  cock  in  them  —  more  pleased  than  poor 
'  Vrardo  who  used  to  weary  of  my  tagging  and  would  often 
run  away  from  me  so  fast  that  I  in  my  long  skirts  could  not 
catch  up  to  him.  But  now  in  hose  like  his  I  could  not  be  so 
easily  outdistanced . . .' 

She  stopped  and  sighed.  ^Madonna  mia,  what  good  times  I 
had  then!  —  and  now  it  is  all  so  changed.  My  father  is  dead, 
and  England  will  never  be  the  same  without  him;  and  Ever- 
ardo,  he  has  changed  too.  Sometimes  I  think  he  has  become 
a  different  person  altogether;  and  as  for  Uncle  Bardo  he  is 
not  a  bit  like  my  father,  although  I  know  he  means  to  do  well 
by  me — At  least  he  is  always  telling  me  so!' 

*So  you  are  disappointed  with  our  Florence?' 

'Oh,  it  is  fair  enough  I  suppose,  but  it  is  a  boy's  town  and 
not  a  girl's.  I  may  not  move  a  step  alone,  even  at  Buon  Ri- 
poso.  And  as  for  amusement  I  am  supposed  to  be  content 
with  sitting  at  my  loom  or  picking  at  a  zither  —  I,  who  this 
time  last  year  was  climbing  trees  in  search  of  birds'  nests!  I 
told  my  uncle  that,  too,  when  he  complained  of  the  slowness 
of  my  weaving . . .' 

*And  what  did  he  answer  you?' 

She  shrugged.  'He  sent  me  to  my  room  and  bade  me  stay 
there  until  I  was  in  a  more  proper  frame  of  mind.  I  stayed 
there  for  two  days  and  then  I  gave  in . .  .but  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Did  you  find  good  news  of  your  father,  as  you 
hoped?' 

*On  the  contrary'  —  his  own  face  grew  dark  as  he  told  her. 
*And  now,'  he  finished  somberly,  *I  must  work  hard  and  com- 
plete my  apprenticeship  so  that  I  can  get  to  earning  money 
and  redeem  my  father's  farm.' 

'But  that  may  take  you  years  and  years!' 

*Like  as  not.  It  does  not  matter.  I  shall  not  rest  until  it  is 
mine  again.' 
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She  said  in  a  softer  voice:  'Poor  Neno,  and  I  thought  I  was 
the  only  one  in  Florence  so  unhappy.  The  next  time  I  cry, 
some  of  the  tears  shall  be  for  you.' 

*It  would  please  me  better  if  you  did  not  cry  at  all,  Monna 
Rice.' 

*How  can  I  help  it?'  He  saw  them  clearly  now,  those  bright 
tears  of  self-pity,  and  she  dashed  her  hand  at  them  defiantly 
as  she  said:  *I  —  I  had  better  go.  If  Uncle  Bardo  should  find 
me  here,  he  would  shut  me  in  my  room  for  a  whole  week  — 
and  you,  too,  Lazarus.' 

She  snatched  up  her  little  dog  and  as  he  squirmed  about  in 
an  effort  to  kiss  her  chin,  she  laid  her  cheek  against  his  silken 
curls,  making  a  face  at  Neno  through  them  and  slipped  from 
the  room.  Neno  turned  to  his  reading  again,  but  somehow 
the  magic  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  fines.  Rice's  re- 
belfious  face  kept  thrusting  itself  between  him  and  the  page 
until  at  last  he  gave  up  in  despair  and  went  out  into  the  rainy 
dusk. 

The  next  time  he  came  to  Messer  Bardo's  he  saw  no  one, 
although  he  kept  looking  up  hopefully  at  every  sound  from 
without.  But  the  third  time,  he  had  barely  seated  himself  at 
the  reading-desk  when  footsteps  paused  outside  the  door.  To 
his  disappointment,  however,  it  was  not  Rice  di  Deo  that 
entered  in  response  to  his  quick  hail,  but  her  brother  Ever- 
ardo. 

*Well,  Neno.'  The  young  man  greeted  him  with  that  pa- 
tronizing manner  which  always  made  something  contrary  in 
Neno  raise  its  head  in  response.   *What  of  our  bargain?' 

'Bargain?' 

*  Yes,  you  insisted  on  a  florin  —  remember?  —  for  teaching 
me  that  trick  of  the  foot.' 

*As  I  remember,  Messer  Everardo,  it  v/SiS-jyou  that  insisted, 
though  I  told  you  I  had  no  time.' 
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'Oh,  come,  I  was  only  joking.  With  this  new  game  ofcalcio 
growing  popular,  such  a  trick  as  yours  would  come  in  handy.' 

'Very  well,'  after  a  moment's  pause,  *I  will  teach  you  —  but 
as  a  favor  only.'  He  could  not,  he  said  to  himself,  much  as  he 
needed  every  florin  he  could  get,  he  could  not  take  money  from 
this  young  man! 

'Don't  be  a  fool.  Why  shouldn't  I  pay  you  for  a  service?' 
Then,  as  Neno's  only  reply  was  a  shrug:  'AH  right,  if  you 
choose  to  act  as  if  you  were  a  rich  man  —  I  can  use  that 
money  very  well  myself.  Come  down  to  the  courtyard  and 
we'll  begin  at  once.' 

'I  am  sorry,  Messer  Everardo,  but  your  uncle  lets  me  come 
here  to  read  in  his  library.  I  fear  he  would  think  I  had  made 
strange  use  of  that  privilege  if  he  were  to  find  me  wrestUng 
like  a  common  boor  in  his  courtyard.' 

'What  a  conscience  you  have!'  vexedly.  'Well,  then,  what 
time  do  you  say?' 

'How  about  the  noon  hour  at  the  back  of  the  warehouse? 
We  should  be  able  to  practice  there  undisturbed ' 

^Per  Bacco,^  grumbling,  'if  I  could  only  pay  you,  it  would 

put  an  end  to  these  high  and  mighty  airs  of  yours Very 

well,  then,  tomorrow  at  the  noon  hour.' 

Everardo,  however,  proved  an  easier  pupil  than  Neno 
anticipated.  In  spite  of  his  apparent  elegance,  the  young 
man's  body  was  as  tough  and  supple  as  a  poplar  sapling.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  lesson,  too,  he  had  no  time  to  patronize,  or  per- 
haps it  was  that  Neno's  prowess  roused  in  him  a  genuine  re- 
spect. At  any  rate,  while  he  wrestled,  his  handsome  face  lost 
something  of  its  restless,  mocking  expression  and  became  pur- 
poseful and  keen.  Here  was  an  occupation  obviously  after 
Everardo's  own  heart  and  Neno  soon  found  himself  hard  put 
to  it  not  to  hit  the  ground  as  ignominiously  as  Maso  had  done. 

'In  good  faith,  Messer,'  he  exclaimed  admiringly  one  day 
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as,  the  lesson  over,  he  watched  Everardo  fasten  on  his  sword, 
'if  you  are  as  quick  with  the  wrist  as  you  are  with  the  ankle, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  you  on  a  dark  night.' 

For  answer  Everardo's  arm  shot  out  and  Neno  found  him- 
self looking  along  the  slender  winking  blade.  'There  is  no  one 
in  the  city,'  Everardo  remarked  complacently  as  he  thrust  the 
sword  into  its  sheath  once  more,  'that  is  quicker  on  the  draw 
than  I.' 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Madonna  of  the  Window-Pane 

Almost  before  one  knew  it,  Advent  had  come  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Christ's  birth  was  once  more  occupying  the  hearts  of 
men,  humbling  them  before  a  Uttle  helpless  Child.  And  when 
Christmas  had  passed  with  its  midnight  bells,  its  solemn  mas- 
ses, its  myriad  lights,  there  was  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  to  look 
forward  to  —  Be/ana,  as  the  Tuscans  lovingly  called  it.  Then 
every  house  had  its  Bambino  Gesu  in  the  window,  and  the 
Three  Kings  rode  through  the  streets  bearing  their  perennial 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  A  gay  season,  a  tender 
season,  when  men  laid  aside  their  enmities  as  if  they  had  been 
heavy  armor  and  the  churches  were  thronged  with  wor- 
shipers that  came  to  adore  the  Pageant  of  Bethlehem. 

After  Befana,  the  city  went  back  to  its  wonted  routine,  while 
in  Messer  Bardo's  warehouse  there  hummed  an  ever-increas- 
ing activity.  For  in  February  the  merchant  galleys  would  be 
setting  sail  once  more  and  the  cargoes  must  be  got  ready, 
tardy  orders  hastened  from  loom  and  dye-shop,  invoices  made 
out,  and  the  great  bales  of  silk  and  velvet  wrapped  carefully 
in  their  closely  woven  straw  mattings  that  no  drop  of  water 
might  touch  them  on  their  long  journeys. 

Neno  had  little  time  for  libraries  these  days,  nor  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  Monna  Rice  had  recovered  of  her  home- 
sickness. He  had  not  seen  her  since  that  first  day,  save  for 
one  or  two  rare  occasions  when  he  had  passed  her  on  the 
narrow  stairs  formidably  chaperoned  by  Bidda  Betta,  her 
nurse,  so  that  there  had  been  no  chance  for  more  than  a 
courteous  salute  as  he  squeezed  himself  out  of  their  way. 
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Well,  he  had  told  himself  more  than  once,  it  mattered  httle 
if  they  did  not  meet  again.  Their  ways  of  life  led  of  necessity 
in  different  directions;  better  to  put  her  out  of  his  mind 
for  good  and  all  —  a  thing  not  hard  to  do  now,  when  by  day 
he  was  too  busy  to  think  of  anything  but  his  allotted 
tasks,  and  at  night  when  he  stretched  himself  upon  his 
pallet  it  was  to  fall  at  once  into  dreamless  and  exhausted 
slumber. 

One  afternoon,  just  before  the  bell  in  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  tolled  an  end  to  the  day's  labor,  Messer  Bardo  came 
limping  out  into  the  courtyard  of  his  warehouse  —  for  the 
gout  from  which  he  was  a  periodic  sufferer  had  taken  this 
inopportune  time  to  attack  him  once  more.  Looking  about 
him,  he  presently  spied  Vanni  scurrying  toward  the  pack- 
ing-room, a  bundle  of  cord  hung  over  his  shoulder  for  the 
tying-up  of  a  finished  bale.  The  silk  merchant  waved  him 
to  come  nearer. 

*Here,  my  boy,'  as  Vanni  in  some  alarm  obeyed,  'I  want 
you  to  take  this  to  Messer  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  Let  us  see 
how  responsible  you've  become  since  that  temptor  Maso 

went  away You  are  to  wait  for  the  answer,'  he  added, 

placing  a  letter  in  Vanni's  hands. 

Vanni,  nothing  loath  to  leave  the  cording  of  the  heavy 
bale  to  others,  and  full  of  importance  besides  at  being  thus 
singled  out,  started  off  for  the  Palazzo  Medici,  Cosimo's 
new  home  on  the  Via  Larga.  It  was  a  gray  winter  afternoon 
with  a  cold  rain  falUng.  Already  night  had  begun  to  gather 
in  the  narrow  streets.  Here  and  there  the  light  before 
some  dusty  street  shrine  glimmered  through  the  rainy 
mist.  Vanni,  crossing  the  open  space  between  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace  and  the  octagonal  walls  of  the  Baptistry, 
shivered  as  the  rawness  bit  into  his  thin  shoulders.   Fortu- 
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nately,  it  was  not  much  farther  to  the  Via  Larga.  He  turned 
a  corner  and  saw  looming  ahead  of  him  the  great  walls  of 
the  Medici  palace. 

Torches  blazed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  odor 
of  hot  wax  mingled  with  that  of  the  falling  rain.  A  horse 
was  tied  to  one  of  the  iron  rings  in  the  wall  and  a  young 
groom  idled  on  the  stone  bench  below.  He  listened  interest- 
edly as  Vanni  began  an  argument  with  the  porter. 

*No,  you  don't.'  Vanni  put  the  letter  behind  him.  *I  was 
told  to  deliver  it  myself  to  Messer  Cosimo,  and  there's  no 
use  your  talking,  old  Sour-Face.' 

They  were  finally  interrupted  by  a  manservant  who 
came  to  see  what  the  row  was  about,  and  after  more  dis- 
cussion Vanni  was  bidden  to  enter.  Secretly  gratified  — 
for  he  had  heard  much  of  this,  the  most  magnificent  palace 
in  all  Florence  —  Vanni  followed  the  servant  across  a 
spacious  courtyard  and  up  a  broad  and  easy  stairway, 
where  from  a  shadowy  niche  the  sHm  young  David  which 
Donatello  had  cast  in  bronze  for  Messer  Cosimo  smiled  down 
on  him  as  upon  a  fellow  victor  who  had  just  vanquished  his 
own  particular  GoUath.  In  the  wide  corridor  above  over- 
looking the  court,  the  servant  paused  before  an  open  door 
and  told  Vanni  to  enter. 

He  found  himself  in  a  room  larger  and  more  elegant 
than  any  he  had  ever  dreamed  could  exist.  Whole  logs 
smouldered  on  the  enormous  hearth  beneath  a  carved  hood 
of  Carrara  marble.  Priceless  tapestries  covered  the  wall. 
Rugs  from  Persia  and  Cairo  protected  one's  feet  from  the 
cold  of  the  stone  floor.  The  windows  were  paned  with  glass 
instead  of  the  usual  oiled  linen.  This  was  the  first  time  Vanni 
had  ever  seen  such  a  marvel,  except  of  course  in  churches. 
It  was  almost  as  if  there  was  nothing  at  all  between  him 
and  the  air  outside. 
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Suddenly  in  the  next  room  a  woman  began  to  sing  sol^ 

'Eccoil  Re  forte,,. 

Behold  the  King  arrives  in  state 
Open,  open  wide  each  gate! 

'Ecco  il  Re  forte, , . 

Come,  ye  shepherds,  hurry  there! 
To  see  the  sweet  Messiah 
With  Saint  Joseph  and  Maria, 
Virgin  Mother  ever  fair. 

'Ecco  il  ReforteP 
Enchanted  Vanni  tiptoed  closer  and  peered  through  the 
partly  opened  door.  A  young  woman  was  seated  on  a  low 
chair  by  the  window,  and  in  her  arms,  his  curly  head  nodin^ 
agamst  her  shoulder,  cuddled  a  drowsy  boy  <BehoHlhf 
nughty  Kmgr  she  sang  to  him  again,  one  foot  keepLt^time 
beneath  the  purple  hem  of  her  dress  ^  ^ 

The  marvelous  clear  light  that  came  through  the  glass 
window-panes  in  spite  of  rain  and  dusk  made  a  halo  o 
bnghtness  about  the  mother  and  child,  and  at  sight  of  k 
Uiat  urgent  fire  which  ever  burned  within  Van^'    thin 

0^^.       '°V"f "'  ^^  ^"^P^^  '^  hi^  blouse  for  the  W 
of  charcoal  he  always  kept  hidden  there  and  on  the  back 
of  the^letter  m  his  hand  he  began  to  sketch  with  rapid:ea^r 

Suddenly  a  hand  feU  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  startled 
But';?,  ^f'^^y-^-^  'o  thrust  the  drawing  behind  Wrn' 

fnd  t  '1^:^'^.  t"^  ^^d  *°-hed  his  shoulder  reached  ou 
and  plucked  it  from  him. 

nn?*"/"''   '^'^   *^^   newcomer -a   clever  looking   but 
m^andsome  youth  -  holding  it  out  of  reach,    'wL  i 
this  we  have  here?' 
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*Give  it  to  me,  good  Messer.'  Tears  started  to  Vanni's 
eyes.  With  fright  and  dismay  he  reaUzed  what  he  had 
done!  He  had  scribbled  on  the  back  of  the  letter  Messer 
Bardo  had  entrusted  to  him;  the  letter  he  had  thought  to 
deliver  so  safely,  proud  that  the  silk  merchant  had  shown 
some  faith  in  him  at  last;  the  letter  he  would  not  even 
hand  over  to  the  porter  below!  And  now,  oh,  misery! 
Look  what  had  happened!  Everything  would  be  over  for 
him  now.  Messer  Bardo  would  never  forgive  him.  He 
would  turn  him  out  in  disgrace  as  he  had  done  Maso.  There 
would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  return  to  the  dye- 
shop  

'Good  Messer,  I  pray  you,  give  it  to  me,'  he  pleaded 
again,  for  he  thought  that  if  he  could  only  get  his  hands  on 
it  he  might  yet  be  able  to  rub  out  the  charcoal  marks  upon  it. 

But  the  young  man  paid  no  attention  to  him.  'Ho,  Messer 
Ghiberti,'  he  called  over  his  shoulder.  'Come  here  and  pass 
your  judgment  on  this.' 

'On  what,  Marsilio?'  Piero  de'  Medici,  Cosimo's  elder 
son,  entered  accompanied  by  a  bald-headed  old  man  of 
gentle  countenance,  whom  Vanni,  in  spite  of  his  woe, 
recognized  as  the  great  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  fifty  years 
ago  had  won  that  famous  competition  for  the  Baptistry 
doors  which  were  still  the  wonder  of  Florence,  and  who 
was  now  at  work  upon  a  second  pair  of  them,  reputed  to 
be  even  more  perfect.  Ordinarily  Vanni  would  have  been 
overcome  with  joy  at  meeting  one  of  his  heroes  thus,  but 
now  he  could  only  wish  miserably  for  an  earthquake  to 
open  the  ground  and  swallow  him.  He  stood  with  white 
face  and  tear-filled  eyes  as  the  two  men  approached  and 
looked  over  Marsilio  Ficino's  shoulder  at  the  paper  in  his  hands. 

'On  my  faith,'  exclaimed  Ghiberti,  leaning  closer,  'that 
is  not  so  bad.   Who  is  your  master,  boy?' 
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*No  one,'  stammered  Vanni,  *I  taught  myself.  I  —  I  am 
apprentice  to  Messer  Bardo  di  Deo,  the  silk  merchant  of 
Por'  Santa  Maria ' 

Piero  looked  at  him  attentively.  *Are  you  that  apprentice 
who  drew  a  portrait  of  Burchiello  the  barber  once  upon 
the  paving-stones?' 

'I  —  I  —  suppose  so '  in  a  very  small  voice. 

^Ercole^  laughing,  *one  would  not  think  you  so  ferocious 
to  look  at  you.' 

*Who  is  ferocious,  my  husband?'  —  and  looking  up,  they 
saw  Lucrezia,  Piero's  wife,  smiling  at  them  from  the  door- 
way. She  still  held  her  boy  fast  asleep  upon  the  circle  of 
her  arm. 

Toor  little  Lorenzo,'  she  said,  patting  the  round  dark 
head  that  lay  so  confidingly  against  the  soft  hollow  of  her 
neck,  *poor  son  —  he  has  quite  worn  himself  out  with  play. 
I  have  been  singing  him  to  sleep  with  that  song  I  composed 
myself,  Piero. — Dorotea!'  She  beckoned  to  a  Tartar  slave 
with  a  flat  face  and  slanting  eyes  that  waited  behind.  *Take 
him  and  put  him  in  his  bed,  Dorotea.  I  will  come  and  see 
him  later.  Who  is  this  ferocious  fellow  you  were  just  talking 
about?' 

'There  he  stands.'  Her  husband  pointed  to  the  quaking 
Vanni. 

*What,  that  lamb?'  She  went  over  and  put  an  arm  about 
him.  *What  are  you  shaking  for,  poverino?  —  No  one  is 
going  to  hurt  you...' 

*Look,  Monna  Lucrezia,  do  you  recognize  this?'  Marsilio 
Ficino  held  out  the  picture. 

*Yes,  'tis  I,  myself,  with  our  Lorenzino  in  my  arms.  How 
enchanting!    Did  you  do  this,  Messer  Ghiberti?' 

*No,  it  was  your  lamb  yonder,'  Piero  told  her. 

*But  when?'  asked  Lucrezia  in  astonishment. 
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'While  you  were  singing,  madonna.  I  peeped  through 
the  door  and  saw  you ' 

*It  is  a  beautiful  sketch/  she  told  him  sweetly.  *Will  you 
give  it  to  me?' 

'Madonna,  I  will  draw  you  another  one  much  better,' 
began  Vanni  in  desperation.  'I  will  draw  you  as  many  as 
you  like  if  you  will  only  give  this  one  back  to  me.' 

'But  why  must  you  have  this  particular  one?' 

'So  I  can  rub  it  out.  You  see,  madonna,'  he  hurried  to 
explain,  'you  see,  it's  this  way.  Messer  Bardo  gave  me  a 
letter  for  Messer  Cosimo,  bidding  me  swear  to  dehver  it 
safely,  and  I  held  it  in  my  hand  all  the  way  that  I  might 
not  lose  it,  nor  would  I  trust  it  to  anyone  else  to  deliver; 
but  when  I  saw  you  sitting  there,  with  the  light  that  shone 
through  the  window  on  you  like  a  white  glory  from  Heaven, 
I  —  something  seemed  to  happen  inside  me  and  I  forgot 
everything  but  a  desire  to  draw  you  as  you  looked.  I  intended 
to  call  it  the  Madonna  of  the  Window-Pane  —  and  —  and  — 
I  did  a  terrible  thing,  dear  lady,  I  drew  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  that  Messer  Bardo  had  given  me ' 

A  hearty  laugh  drowned  the  rest  of  his  wretched  confes- 
sion. 'EccoP  cried  Marsilio  Ficino.  'Behold  the  true  genius. 
To  forget  all  else  for  Art!  I  know  but  one  tale  better  —  that 
which  Donatello  tells  of  breaking  all  the  eggs  they'd  bought 
for  luncheon  when  first  he  looked  on  Brunelleschi's  Crucifix.' 

'Don't  be  afraid,'  Lucrezia  whispered  to  Vanni,  who  had 
gone  redder  than  ever.  'After  all,  the  letter  itself  is  unharmed. 
And  indeed  I  think  my  father-in-law  will  receive  it  with 
no  less  pleasure  because  it  bears  a  sketch  of  his  favorite 
grandchild  on  the  back  —  isn't  that  so,  Piero?' 

'And  of  his  grandchild's  mother,  my  Lucrezia.'  Piero's 
sallow,  rather  melancholy  face  lit  up  as  he  returned  his 
wife's  fond  smile. 
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*So  that  is  why  you've  been  shaking.'  He  turned  to  Vanni. 
*Well,  do  not  worry  too  much,  my  lad.  What  in  some 
would  be  crime  unpardonable,  in  others  may  be  overlooked, 
depending  on  the  reason.    So  also  did  I  say  to  Burchiello 

when  he  told  me '    And  he  went  on  to  relate  to  the 

others  the  bitter  incident  that  had  occurred  months  before 
in  the  Old  Market. 

As  he  was  finishing,  voices  were  heard  coming  up  the 
stairs,  and  a  moment  later  his  father,  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
entered  in  company  with  Piero's  younger  brother  Giovanni. 

*Well,  Ghiberti,'  they  both  saluted  the  old  sculptor 
cordially,  'how  goes  it  with  the  Gates  of  Heaven?' 

*If  you  refer  to  the  Baptistry  doors,  Messer  Cosimo,  they 
are  very  nearly  completed,  although  there  are  still  a  few 
details  which  do  not  satisfy  me.  Antonio  PoUaiuolo,  the 
Poulterer's  son,  is  helping  me  with  the  border.  There  is  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  I  tell  you!' 

*We  have  another  lad  here  that  has  promise.'  Lucrezia 
put  her  hand  on  her  father-in-law's  arm  as  she  showed  him 
the  picture. 

*Ha,  'tis  you;  —  and  that  rascally  grandson  of  mine  look- 
ing as  sober  and  sweet  as  the  Infant  Gesii.  Who  did  this, 
Lucrezia  mia?' 

*This  boy,  and  he  is  much  in  fear  that  you  will  scold  him 
for  it  because,  as  you  see,  he  drew  it  on  the  back  of  a  note 
that  Messer  Bardo  di  Deo  had  bidden  him  deUver  to  you. 
But  I  have  told  him  that  you  might  agree  to  overlook  it, 
since  it  was  the  sight  of  me,  singing  your  Lorenzo  to  sleep, 
that  drove  all  else  from  his  head.' 

*You  make  a  good  advocate,  my  daughter.'  Cosimo 
patted  her  hand.  *So  you  are  the  one  to  blame,  eh,  for 
depriving  this  young  innocent  of  his  proper  wits?  Well, 
seeing  that  you  did  the  same  thing  to  me  long  ago,  I  suppose 
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I  must  excuse  him . . .  Pardon  me,  all  of  you,  while  I  see  if 
this  requires  an  answer.' 

As  Cosimo,  stepping  a  little  aside,  unfolded  Messer  Bardo's 
missive,  Marsilio  Ficino  turned  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 
*Well,  have  you  decided  yet  what  we  are  to  do  for  the 
entertainment  of  this  Greek  envoy  that  is  coming?' 

*What,  another  Greek  envoy?'  his  brother  Piero  exclaimed. 
'Having  been  so  long  at  Bagno  a  Morba  taking  the  cure,' 
he  added,  turning  to  Ghiberti,  *I  am  as  ignorant  of  Florentine 
gossip  as  the  veriest  stranger.' 

*Yes,  he  arrived  in  Rome,'  Marsilio  Ficino  explained, 
'while  I  was  there  as  guest  to  the  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It 
seems  the  Emperor  Constantine  is  in  need  of  help  against 
the  Turks  again.  The  young  Sultan  Mohammed  is  not 
proving  as  peaceful  as  he  was  reputed  to  be.  He  has  built 
a  fortress  on  the  European  side  of  the  Arm  of  Saint  George,^ 
and  when  the  Emperor  protested,  he  sent  back  word  that 
the  Empire  of  Byzantium  was  Hmited  by  the  city  walls 
and  he  would  do  as  he  pleased  outside  them!  As  a  con- 
sequence, Constantinople  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  and 
the  Emperor  immediately  dispatched  an  ambassador  to 
the  Holy  Father ' 

'Who  in  due  time  will  pass  him  on  to  us,'  interrupted 
Giovanni  with  a  shrug,  'knowing  full  well  that  whatever 
money  the  Vatican  has  comes  from  us  Florentine  bankers. 
Well,  we  have  grown  chary  of  lending  since  the  Emperor 
John  Paleologus  made  us  his  famous  visit  in  '39!' 

'This  new  fortress  on  the  Straights,  however,  may  work 
havoc  with  our  merchants'  shipping,'  put  in  Piero,  frowning. 

'The  Genoese  in  Galata  have  made  a  treaty  with  them,' 
said  Marsiho.  *How  far  can  one  trust  the  promises  of  an 
Infidel?' 

»  The  Bosphorus. 
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'As  far  as  one  can  trust  a  Greek's!  But  personally  I  do  not 
think  the  danger  very  great.  The  Turks  will  never  be  able 
to  take  Constantinople.  Everyone  knows  that  they  are  no 
fighters.  And  even  if  they  were,  what  affair  is  it  of  ours? 
We  have  enough  troubles  of  our  own  at  home,  I  say.' 

*To  hear  you  talk,  Giovanni,  one  would  think  you  in- 
tended to  refuse  to  receive  this  envoy ' 

'On  the  contrary,  we  will  entertain  him  royally.  We  will 
demonstrate  that  when  it  comes  to  luxury  and  culture,  we 
Florentines  lead  the  world,  as  surely  as  we  do  in  wealth  and 
commerce!  Perhaps  also  he  will  have  brought  some  valuable 
manuscripts  he  can  be  persuaded  to  part  with,  since  he  is 
so  much  in  need  of  money.  My  father,  you  know,  has  a 
passion  for  Greek  works ' 

'Particularly  since  Palla  Strozzi  cheated  him  out  of  that 
Aristotle!  Well,  and  with  what  sort  of  entertainment  are 
we  to  impress  this  Byzantine,  then?' 

'It  is  not  the  season  for  tourneys,'  returned  Giovanni, 
'and  as  for  a  horse-race,  our  streets  are  too  narrow  to  allow 
of  any  pageantry  in  connection  with  it  —  and  pageantry 
is  what  all  visitors  expect  from  a  city  famous  as  ours  is  for 
its  pleasuring!  So  as  a  result  we  have  decided  to  try  some- 
thing entirely  new  —  a  game  of  this  football  called  the 
calcio  which  has  begun  to  be  popular  lately.  We  will  give 
it  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce  as  are  the  May  tournaments 
and  we  can  dress  it  up  in  whatever  glittering  trappings  we 
choose.  The  teams  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  families 
in  Florence  —  the  Red  from  this  side  of  the  Amo,  the 
White  from  the  other.  I  was  at  the  Corsi  Palace  all  the 
afternoon,  making  out  the  lists.  Everardo  di  Deo  came  to 
put  his  name  down,  by  the  way.  They  say  he  is  more  skilled 

at  the  game  than  any '   He  glanced  across  at  his  father, 

but  Cosimo  was  still  engrossed  in  his  perusal  of  the  letter. 
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*Corso  Corsi  will  also  be  one  of  the  Reds.  He  was  in  an 
agony  lest  he  should  not  receive  a  conspicuous  place.  That 
young  man,'  he  added,  'goes  about  continually  with  his 
sword  ratthng  loose  in  its  scabbard,  as  if  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  offense!' 

*To  the  bad  cow  God  gives  short  horns.'  Ficino  quoted  a 
Tuscan  proverb.  *  Corsi  is  too  clumsy  with  his  sword  to  be 
very  dangerous!' 

*Well,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  surly.  Although  his  family  are 
partizans  of  ours,  one  is  loath  to  offer  favors  to  anyone  so 
antipatico  as  he  is.' 

*I  must  be  going,'  said  Ghiberti  in  a  low  voice  to  Piero 
de'  Medici.  Tt  is  good  to  see  you  home  again  and  improved 
in  health.  As  for  you,  my  boy,'  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Vanni,  who  touched  it  shyly,  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  *keep  on  as  you  have  begun  and  in  time  you  may  be- 
come a  good  artist.  Only  you  must  have  patience;  that  is 
the  trouble  with  most  young  people  nowadays,  they  don't 
have  patience  enough.  They  want  to  arrive  at  once.  Myself, 
I  would  rather  spend  a  lifetime  on  one  piece  of  work  and 
find  it  flawless  than  turn  out  a  hundred  that  were  "good 
enough." ' 

*Thank  you,  Messer  Ghiberti,  so  should  I,'  declared  Vanni, 
who  would  have  promised  to  mix  his  paints  with  Stardust 
had  Messer  Ghiberti  said  that  Stardust  was  necessary. 

'And  apprentice  yourself  to  a  goldsmith.  An  you  would 
be  sculptor  or  painter  or  even  a  worker  in  terra-cotta  like 
the  della  Robbias,  a  goldsmith's  bottega  is  the  best  place 
to  learn.' 

'Indeed,  master,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better, 
but  my  father  will  not  hear  to  my  leaving  the  warehouse.' 

'We  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  persuade  him,'  said  Piero 
de'  Medici  kindly.   'As  soon  2is  I  find  time ' 
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*Well,  when  you  are  ready,  come  to  my  shop  of  Via  Bufalini 
and  if  there  is  a  vacant  place  among  my  apprentices  I  will 
take  you  in,'  promised  Ghiberti. 

As  he  left  the  room  Cosimo  de'  Medici  looked  up  from 
his  reading.  'Here  is  a  coincidence,'  he  remarked.  'Only 
yesterday  Bardo  di  Deo  was  speaking  to  me  again  of  his 
affairs  in  Constantinople,  and  today  he  receives  word  from 
his  agent  there  saying  he  has  been  struck  by  a  mortal  illness 
and  can  no  longer  continue  at  his  work.  I  had  suggested 
that  Bardo  might  try  his  nephew  out  by  sending  him  to 
Constantinople  to  report  on  conditions  there;  and  now  he 
asks  what  I  would  think  of  sending  him  for  a  longer  period 
until  he  can  find  some  permanent  agent  to  fill  the  place. 
He  says  that  Everardo  has  sobered  a  Httle  since  his  father's 
death . . .  what  would  you  advise  me  to  reply?' 

'A  few  years'  absence  might  be  of  benefit  to  a  young  man 
of  Everardo  di  Deo's  nature,'  observed  Giovanni  dryly. 

'What  do  you  mean?'  demanded  his  brother  Piero.  'Surely 
you  are  not  questioning  di  Deo's  loyalty?' 

'Not,'  Cosimo  hastened  to  assure  him,  'my  old  friend 
Bardo's.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  he  does  not  even  suspect  that 
when  his  nephew  ceased  to  frequent  Fico's  Tavern  he 
began  to  be  seen  instead  hanging  about  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi!' 

'There  is  a  proverb,'  continued  Giovanni,  'to  the  effect 
that  a  good  bunch  of  grapes  cannot  remain  long  uncon- 
taminated  in  a  basket  of  rotting  ones.  And  certainly  the 
Borgo  degli  Albizzi  is  a  rotting  basket!  They  say  that 
Everardo  goes  nightly  to  serenade  the  daughter  of  old 
Goro  degh  Albizzi,  Filippa  Marianna ' 

Cosimo's  eyebrows  drew  suddenly  together.  'Everardo 
is  a  fool,'  he  said  harshly,  'if  he  thinks  I  wOuld  ever  consent 
to  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  one  of  my  sworn  enemies. 
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But  I  hardly  believe  he  intends  it  to  go  that  far.  He  is  simply 
at  an  age  for  falling  in  love  with  every  pretty  face  he  sees . . . ' 

*He  is  at  the  age  for  bravado,  also ' 

*Yes,  and  for  that  very  reason,  I  too  think  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  be  away  from  Florence  until  he  has  passed 
that  dangerous  period.    Boy!' 

He  beckoned  to  Vanni  whom  Lucrezia  meanwhile  had 
been  engaging  in  conversation,  and  when  the  latter  had 
obediently  approached:  *Tell  Messer  Bardo  for  me  that 
Vespasiano  has  delivered  that  copy  of  Cicero  I  promised 
him  and  that  I  shall  send  it  over  with  a  servant  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  also  he  shall  have  an  answer  to  this 
letter.' 


CHAPTER  X 

Another  Interview  with  Messer  Bardo 

The  next  day  it  was  Neno  who  was  summoned  by  Messer  Bardo. 

*What  can  he  want  you  for?'  wondered  Vanni  as  his 
friend  dusted  off  his  hands. 

Terhaps  Messer  Piero  has  sent  for  me  —  since  it  was  my 
knife  that  had  something  to  do  with  your  rise  to  fame  —  to 
say  he  will  recommend  me  to  the  Arte  de*  Spadai^  the  Guild 
of  Sword-Makers/  Neno  told  him,  over  his  shoulder. 

As  he  approached  the  door  of  Messer  Bardo's  room,  he 
heard  angry  voices  within.  An  instant  later  it  was  flung 
violently  open  and  Everardo,  black  of  face,  came  rushing 
out.  Vanni  had  already  whispered  to  Neno  that  from 
certain  fragments  of  sentences  he  had  gathered  at  the 
Palazzo  Medici,  he  was  sure  Messer  Everardo  was  in  bad 
grace  there,  and  wondering  what  was  wrong  and  why  he 
should  be  drawn  into  it,  Neno  none  too  eagerly  entered. 

Messer  Bardo  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  shoulders  sagging  as 
he  stared  out  of  the  half-open  window,  through  which  the 
winter  air,  its  edge  blunted  by  a  brilliant  sun,  was  blowing 
into  the  chill  room.  He  did  not  move  as  Neno  entered,  but 
said  wearily,    'Well,  what  now?' 

*You  sent  for  me,  Messer  Bardo ' 

'Oh,  'tis  you,  Agenore,  I  thought  it  was  my  nephew.' 
He  turned  slowly,  regarding  the  wondering  youth  with 
an  enigmatic  scrutiny  for  a  moment,  but  when  he  spoke 
his  question  was  irrelevant.  'Do  you  remember  anything  of 
Constantinople,  Agenore?' 
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The  latter  after  a  moment  of  silent  surprise,  smiled.  *I 
remember  a  vendor  of  sweetmeats  that  stood  in  a  certain 
gate.  He  had  one  eye  and  was  pitted  with  pox,  but  I  never 
passed  him  without  receiving  a  square  of  sweet  paste.  Also 
I  remember  the  fishermen  that  used  to  sit  all  day  on  a  perch 
of  poles  in  the  water,  waiting  for  fish ' 

'Memories  very  precious,  no  doubt,'  interrupted  the  silk 
merchant,  *yet  hardly  of  commercial  value.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Messer  Bardo?' 

*Never  mind. . . .  Tell  me,  have  you  never  had  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  city  of  your  birth?' 

'Of  what  use  to  desire  that  which  was  unhkely  to  come 
to  pass?  Besides,  it  is  so  long  ago  since  I  left  it  —  and  since 
I  have  no  relatives  there  ' 

*Yet  you  have  never  forgotten  your  Greek.' 

'My  father  used  to  speak  it  with  me,  so  long  as  he  was  — 
as  he  was' —  Neno  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  the  word 
'alive' — 'so  long  as  he  was  in  Fregione.  He  said  I  would 
find  use  for  it  some  day.  Afterwards  Don  Ilario  taught 
me ' 

'I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  all  these  things,'  said  Messer 
Bardo  abruptly.  'My  agent  in  Constantinople  has  been 
attacked  by  a  strange  malady.  A  growth  has  appeared  on 
his  neck  which  in  time,  if  no  cure  can  be  found  for  it,  will 
cut  off  his  breath  and  strangle  him.  Personally  I  think  that 
heathen  woman  he  married  has  put  an  evil  spell  on  him  — 
such  a  growth  is  certainly  not  within  nature.  However, 
our  business  must  continue  in  spite  of  his  misfortune  and 
so  my  nephew,  Everardo,  is  to  take  it  over  —  for  the  present 
at  least.  It  will  be  good  training  for  him,  and  you  too,  for 
I  am  thinking  of  sending  you  along,  since  you  speak  the  lan- 
guage.  What  do  you  say,  Agenore?' 

'Messer  Bardo,'  said  Neno  when  he  had  recovered  breath. 
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*it  is  my  wish  to  serve  you  where  and  in  what  capacity  you 
choose.    I  am  still  young  and  inexperienced  but  I  shall  do 

my  best ' 

*I  knew  that  would  be  your  answer,  lad,'  laying  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.   *I  have  not  observed  you  these  past  months 

for  nothing.    If  only  some  others  were  as  amenable ' 

He  broke  off  with  a  sigh.  'That  will  be  all  for  the  present. 
I  shall  let  you  know  in  good  time  when  you  are  to  leave. 
It  will  doubtless  be  within  the  month  —  that  is,  if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  ship  that  is  setting  sail  that  soon.' 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  Galgio 

In  due  time  the  Byzantine  envoy  arrived  from  Rome  and 
was  courteously  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Medici.  For  the  next 
fortnight  there  ensued  a  round  of  feasts  and  entertainments 
calculated  to  impress  the  most  supercilious  of  Greeks.  These 
the  weather,  uncertain  in  the  winter-time,  did  not  affect 
since  they  took  place  within  doors,  but  with  a  spectacle  like 
the  calcio  it  was  different.  Twice  was  the  day  set  and  twice 
postponed.  At  last  it  was  fixed  for  the  final  day  of  the 
envoy's  sojourn  and  loud  were  the  lamentations  when 
upon  that  morning  anxious  citizens  poking  their  heads  out 
of  windows  found  a  thick  fog  blanketing  the  city.  But 
before  noon  the  sun  had  burned  it  away  and  the  Piazza  Santa 
Groce  swarmed  with  workmen  bent  on  last  preparations. 

The  calcio  would  begin  about  mid-afternoon  —  the  days 
being  short  at  this  time  of  year  —  and  the  noon  Ave  Maria 
had  barely  rung  when  citizens  began  to  pour  into  the 
streets,  eager  to  secure  a  place  of  vantage  at  an  entertain- 
ment so  unique  as  this  promised  to  be.  Tournaments  they 
were  familiar  with,  and  horse-races,  like  the  Palio  which  was 
run  each  year  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  in  honor  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist;  but  football  was  another  thing 
entirely,  and  opinion  concerning  it  was  rife,  though  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  no  game  of  calcio  could  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  tourney  for  excitement  or  magnificence. 

Santa  Groce's  usually  drab  square  flamed  with  color. 
Banners,  red  and  gold,  hung  from  every  window.  Flags 
fluttered  against  the  stone  gray  of  old  palaces.   The  Guilds 
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were  out  in  force,  each  headed  by  its  pecuhar  standard. 
The  proud  Eagle  of  the  Calimala,  the  Merchants'  Guild, 
fraternized  with  the  Lamb  of  the  Guild  of  Wool.  Here 
rose  the  famous  Closed  Gates  of  the  Arte  della  Seta,  the 
Guild  of  Silk;  and  there,  gold  upon  a  red  field,  glittered  the 
florins  that  were  the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Bankers. 

And  everywhere,  on  banners,  canopies,  and  glittering 
pennons  glowed  the  fair  red  Lily  of  Florence,  emblem  of  the 
Great  Town,  flaunting  over  all. 

In  front  of  the  unfinished  facade  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  a  platform  had  been  erected  covered  with  red  damask 
and  hung  with  precious  tapestries.  Here  would  sit  the 
Podesta,  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice,  and  other  city  officials 
together  with  her  most  distinguished  citizens.  To  the  right 
another  platform  covered  with  a  purple  canopy  was  reserved 
for  their  ladies,  while  the  center  of  the  Square  had  been 
roped  off*  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  This  was  to  be  the  field 
of  play. 

Neno  and  Vanni  had  been  among  the  first  arrivals  and 
had  secured  for  themselves  excellent  places  in  the  front  line, 
near  the  standard  of  the  Silk  Guild.  Gemma  was  with 
them.  Vanni  had  grumbled  at  being  charged  with  a  girl, 
but  Neno  had  held  out  his  hand.  'Hold  tight,'  he  said,  'so 
we  don't  lose  you,  and  if  I  see  any  churl  daring  to  make 
eyes  at  you,  I  shall  rub  them  full  of  dirt  till  he  learns  better 
manners . . . ' 

Gemma  had  laughed  at  his  extravagant  threat,  but  she 
gave  him  a  grateful  look,  nevertheless,  and  her  fingers 
were  warm  in  his  as  he  made  a  way  for  her  small  misformed 
body  through  the  ever-increasing  crowds.  It  was  a  not 
impleasant  sensation  and  he  held  them  a  little  tighter 
perhaps  than  he  needed. 

'Vanni  doesn't  appreciate  what  it  is  to  have  a  sister,'  he 
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remarked  presently  over  his  shoulder.   *Now  I  can,  because 

I  have  nobody.   If  I  get  a  rent  in  my  cloak  I  must  let  it  go 

or  mend  it  clumsily  myself.' 

*I  will  mend  it  for  you,  Neno,  if  you  will  bring  it  to  me.' 

*Be  careful,  or  I  may  take  you  at  your  word!' 

Tlease  do.    I  should  like  to  do  something  for  you  who 

have  always  treated  me  as  if' —  her  voice  trembled  slightly  — 

*as  if  I  were  a  highborn  maid,  instead  of  a  humble  dyer's 

daughter  who ' 

*Who  has  eyes  the  fairest  gentildonna  in  Florence  might  envy.' 
Sudden  color  flamed  into  her  face.    'Now  you  mock  me 

Neno,  as  Vanni  does.' 

'No,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest.' 

She  sighed,  drawing  her  fingers  away  from  his,  and  asked 

irrelevantly,  'When  will  you  be  back  from  Constantinople?' 
'What  a  question,  when  I  haven't  even  left  yet ... ' 
'Do  you  know,  Neno,  I  have  a  feeling  you  are  going  to 

learn  something  about  your  father  out  there.' 

He  stared.     'But  how  could  I  when  it  was  in  the  West 

that  he  was  lost?' 

She  cried  impatiently:    'How  do  you  know  that  he  was 

lost?  Did  that  sailor  from  Modena  actually  see  him  sail?  Did 

Azzo's  Spaniard  recognize  him  on  the  boat  when  it  went 

down?' 

'No,  but  —  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.   He  has  never 

come  back ' 

'Spoken  just  like  a  man!    But  God  has  made  us  women 

different;  we  keep  on  hoping  long  after  there  is  nothing 

left  for  which  —  to  hope ' 

'Oh,  give  over,  Gobba.'  Vanni  waved  a  petulant  hand  at 

her.    'Leave  such  mournful  talk  for  fast  days,  and  let  us 

enjoy  ourselves . . . ' 
Richer  folk  had  begun  to  arrive,  and  in  the  bright  pavilion 
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opposite  feminine  head-dresses  were  fluttering  gaily  as  if 
a  flock  of  white  pigeons  had  settled  down  upon  the  damask- 
covered  seats.  Gemma's  mournful  look  vanished  as  she 
eagerly  watched  each  new  arrival,  knowing,  woman  fashion, 
the  latest  cut  of  sleeve  and  mantle  and  which  of  the  head- 
dresses, the  capucci  that  covered  sleek  dark  heads,  were  of 
the  elaborate  French  mode. 

*Yonder,'  said  Vanni  in  a  low  voice  to  Neno,  'is  Monna 
Filippa  Albizzi,  the  one  I  told  you  of — remember  —  that 
our  Messer  Everardo  is  interested  in?  She  is  second  from  the 
end  on  the  last  row.  She  wears  a  purple  mantle  trimmed 
with  brownish  fur ' 

Neno  looked  and  saw  a  tall  dark  girl  with  a  haughty 
face.  She  is  beautiful,  he  thought,  but  I  should  not  fall  in 
love  with  her... 

'Which  is  Monna  Lucrezia  de'  Medici?'  Gemma  tugged 
at  her  brother's  sleeve. 

'There  in  the  first  row.  I  do  not  know  who  the  other  is ' 

*It  is  Monna  Rice  di  Deo.'  Neno  answered  so  promptly 
that  the  others  looked  at  him. 

^Certes,  you  speak  as  if  you  were  well  acquainted!' 

'I  chanced  to  pass  her  once  or  twice  when  I  was  at  Messer 
Bardo's  house  reading.'  Neno  cursed  himself  for  reddening 
as  he  spoke. 

'Is  she  fair  to  look  at,  Neno?  From  this  distance  I  cannot 
be  sure,'  queried  Gemma  softly. 

'Fair  enough.  I  am  no  judge  of  a  girl's  looks,'  adding, 
'her  eyes  are  not  Hke  yours,  they  are  gray-green  like  the 
underside  of  popular  leaves ' 

'You  are  quite  a  judge  of  eyes,  aren't  you,  Neno?' 

'I  tell  you' —  vexed  to  be  caught  up  — 'I  have  only  seen 
her  once  or  twice.   What  does  it  matter?' 

'Listen,'  said  Vanni.   'I  hear  trumpets.' 
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The  Podesta  was  arriving  with  the  members  of  the  Sig- 
noria  in  their  spangled  robes  of  state.  After  them,  accom- 
panied by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  came  the  Byzantine  envoy 
in  his  strange  Eastern  clothes  and  odd  peaked  hat.  At 
sight  of  his  red  beard  there  rose  a  buzz  of  comment  from  the 
clean-shaven  Florentines. 

^DiavoloP  shrugged  a  fat  barber.  'I  should  starve  to 
death  in  Constantinople  if  all  men  are  like  him!' 

The  bugles  sounded  once  more,  loud  above  the  critical 
babble  of  tongues.  There  was  a  breathless  surging  forward 
on  tiptoe  as  eight  pages,  blowing  lustily  on  silver  trumpets, 
marched  into  the  field.  Following  them  were  seven  youths 
in  red  and  white  each  bearing  in  his  hands  a  palla^  the  round 
leather  ball  such  as  was  used  in  the  game.  The  wondering 
shouts  of  the  crowd  swelled  to  a  roar  when,  as  the  procession 
passed  before  the  platform  of  the  Podesta,  the  seven  broke 
ranks  and  formed  anew  in  imitation  of  the  Medici  arms. 

'Palle!   Palle!   PALLEP 

The  thundering  applause  rose  to  the  cornices  of  the 
ancient  palaces  and  startled  a  flock  of  pigeons  upward  from 
the  roof  of  Santa  Croce.  Cosimo  inclined  his  head  in  response, 
and  for  a  moment  a  faint  smile  played  about  his  thin, 
sardonic  mouth. 

Next  came  the  umpires,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  among 
them,  and  lastly  the  teams,  clad  alternately  in  red  and  white. 
They  resembled  a  board  of  animated  chessmen  as  they 
marched  down  the  field  and  wheeled  before  the  Podesta. 

A  bugle  sounded,  and  the  procession  broke  ranks,  scatter- 
ing to  points  of  vantage  while  the  teams  took  their  places 
on  the  field.  In  the  center  two  lines  formed,  red  and  white, 
facing  each  other.  These,  Neno  explained  to  Gemma, 
were  known  as  the  Innanzi  and  their  duty  was  to  capture 
the  ball  for  their  side  when  the  Pallaio^  yonder  worried- 
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looking  gentleman  clad  in  parti-colored  hose  —  one  leg  red 
and  one  white  to  indicate  his  strict  neutrality — threw  it  into 
their  midst.  Meanwhile,  Vanni  at  Neno's  other  elbow 
was  chattering  with  excitement. 

*Look!  Look!'  continually  jogging  his  friend's  arm, 
*there  is  Messer  Everardo  among  the  Innanzi,  and  yonder 
are'  —  he  began  to  tell  off  name  after  distinguished  name: 
Tornabuoni,  Antinori,  Gherardesca,  and  Rucellai  for  the 
Reds;  Pitti,  Mozzi,  and  Velluti  for  the  Whites. 

'And  who  is  yonder  sulky-looking  youth  who  is  helping 
to  guard  our  Red  goal?' 

'That?  Oh,  that  is  Corso  Corsi.  He  always  acts  like  a 
dog  with  a  bone Bravo,  now  the  fun  is  going  to  begin!' 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  as  the  Pallaio,  stepping  forward, 
raised  the  ball  above  his  head.  A  short  sharp  blast  of  the 
trumpet  and  he  dropped  it  into  the  midst  of  the  Innanzi. 
For  a  few  moments  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
welter  of  arms  and  legs.  Presently,  however,  there  emerged 
a  compact  group  of  Reds,  Everardo  among  them,  who 
pushed  the  ball  forward  with  hands  and  feet  in  the  direction 
of  their  goal.  Suddenly  a  White  flashed  by,  hurling  himself 
toward  them. 

'Malediction!'  groaned  Vanni.  'It  is  that  Goro  Velluti  — 
they  will  never  —  Aiee,  bravo/* 

Velluti  had  leaped  on  the  shghter  Everardo,  but  the 
latter  ducked  nimbly  from  beneath  his  swinging  arms  and 
with  a  swift  thrust  of  the  foot  sent  his  adversary  sprawling. 
Before  Velluti  could  rise,  the  Reds  had  triumphantly  passed 
the  ball  into  the  waiting  hands  of  Corso  Corsi.  He  spun 
about  and  threw  it  with  all  his  might  toward  the  goal.  It 
rose  in  a  high  wide  arc  and  fell  behind,  causing  a  flurry 
among  the  halberdiers  that  stood  in  front  of- the  Podesta's 
platform. 
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There  were  despairing  groans  of  ^Fallal  A  foul,  a  foul!' — 
for  to  make  a  score  for  its  own  side,  the  ball  must  fall  close 
behind  the  barrier  into  the  narrow  space  allotted  it,  and  Gorsi 
had  far  overthrown  the  goal.  He  defended  himself  angrily 
as  his  disappointed  team  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches. 

'Ma  chef  Could  I  help  it?  I  had  to  hurl  it  high  or  those 
accursed  Whites  would  have  caught  it.  I'd  like  to  see  one 
of  you do  better!' 

The  trumpet  cut  short  the  fruitless  argument  and  the 
grumbling  players  returned  to  their  places  while  once  more 
the  Pallaio  raised  the  ball.  Again  the  Reds  secured  it,  but 
had  barely  started  it  toward  their  goal  when  an  unlucky 
kick  sent  it  out  of  bounds  and  the  umpires  declared  another 
foul.  This  meant  that  the  Whites  had  scored  their  first 
point. 

'And  through  no  skill  of  their  own,'  groaned  Vanni. 
'Handed  to  them  it  was,  upon  a  silver  platter!  Is  this  a 
game,  I  ask  you,  or  is  it  almsgiving?' 

The  players  changed  sides  now,  the  Whites  cheering 
lustily,  the  Reds  silent  and  glum.  In  the  next  inning,  how- 
ever, they  managed  to  redeem  themselves,  and  after  that 
the  score  mounted  gradually,  now  for  this  side  and  now 
that  until  the  crowd  grew  hoarse  with  cheering  and  the 
sun  dropped  behind  the  empty  palaces  of  the  exiled  Peruzzi, 
and  the  chill  of  winter  nightfall  began  to  settle  on  the 
Square.  But  who  cared  if  his  nose  grew  red,  his  feet  numb! 
Even  the  ladies  drew  their  fur-lined  mantles  close  about 
their  white  shoulders  and  warmed  their  chilled  fingers 
with  harder  clapping. 

' Bravo ^  Reds!  Bravo,  Whites!  Viva  di  Deo!  Viva  Vel- 
luti!...'  So  went  the  cheering  back  and  forth  as  if  the 
audience  played  at  calcio  also,  bandying  words  for  palle. 

Before  the  last  inning,  the  wearied  players  enjoyed  a 
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brief  respite.  They  stood  about  in  little  groups,  their  fine 
costumes  torn  now  and  dirtied,  their  jaunty  air  given 
place  to  grim  doggedness.  Some  leaned  upon  the  barriers 
and  chatted  with  friends  in  the  side-lines,  others  clustered 
around  the  tapestried  rail  of  the  ladies'  pavilion.  Corso 
Corsi  wandered  restlessly  about  from  group  to  group,  still 
explaining  his  first  failure  to  any  who  would  listen.  The 
disgrace  of  it  had  evidently  spoiled  his  day  for  him.  Once 
Everardo,  passing  him  by,  reached  out  and  gave  him  a 
friendly  clap  on  the  shoulder  as  if  to  say:  'Cheer  up,  Corsi, 
no  one  holds  it  against  you . . .  '  But  the  other  only  shrugged 
away  and  watched  Everardo's  progress  with  smouldering  eyes. 
For  his  part,  Everardo  di  Deo  was  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
Nothing,  as  Neno  well  knew,  suited  his  restless  tempera- 
ment Hke  a  physical  contest  such  as  this.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  in  his  exhilaration  all  his  fury  and  rebellion  at 
having  to  leave  Florence,  and  swaggered  cheerfully  about 
the  field,  the  bravos  which  everywhere  greeted  him  stimulat- 
ing him  like  heady  wine.  And  none  leaned  forward  to 
applaud  his  success  with  fonder  pride  than  did  his  sister 
Clarice.  If  she  was  aware,  as  she  must  be,  of  their  impend- 
ing separation,  she  too  had  firmly  laid  aside  all  sign  of  grief 
for  the  day  and  wore  for  his  sake  a  smihng  face.  She  had 
brought  a  bunch  of  sweet  violets  with  her,  product  of  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  garden  at  Buon  Riposo  and  these  she  had 
shyly  held  out  to  him,  when  he  paused  before  the  rail  of 
the  pavilion  to  salute  the  Medici  ladies.  He  accepted  them 
gracefully  amid  approving  murmurs  of,  *Oh,  bellina  —  how 
sweet!  His  little  sister!  Isn't  it  touching  the  way  she  adores 
him?'  But  when  Monna  Filippa  from  the  back  row  unfas- 
tened a  small  pink  winter  rose  from  her  bodice  and  dropped 
it  at  his  feet,  he  picked  it  up  and  kissed  it  boldly,  before  he 
thrust  it  into  his  doublet  against  his  heart... 
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'What's  the  matter?  Are  you  deaf?'  demanded  Vanni's 
voice  suddenly  in  Neno's  ear.  *Three  times  I've  spoken  to 
you  and  you  haven't  answered!  I  just  saw  Maso  da  Vicchio 
over  there  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  della  Fogna!' 

*Come,  I  suppose,  to  see  the  calcio.^  Neno  looked  where  he 
pointed.  'They  say  they're  here  from  all  over  the  Mugello, 
and  even  from  the  Casentino  district.  Well,  if  he's  here,  I 
don't  see  him  and  certainly  I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
seek  him  out.' 

At  that  moment  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  teams 
hurried  to  take  their  places.  Once  more  the  Pallaio  stepped 
forward  and  dropped  the  ball.  The  Whites  secured  it  first, 
but  almost  immediately  a  Red  snatched  it  from  them,  and 
in  the  scrimmage  that  followed  the  ball  shot  out  and  over 
the  line.  After  a  violent  argument,  it  was  declared  a  foul 
for  the  Reds  and  the  Whites  again  scored  half  a  point. 
Another  half  and  they  would  have  won.  They  went  back 
to  their  places,  grinning  in  anticipation. 

At  the  next  throw  the  ball  bounded  off  at  a  tangent 
toward  the  line  of  Whites,  who  seized  upon  it  and  began  to 
dribble  it  expertly  toward  their  goal  line.  A  yell  of  triumph 
rose  from  their  supporters  from  Oltr'  Arno.  ^Maledetto..,' 
began  Vanni,  but  his  groan  changed  abruptly  to  a  howl 
of  joy,  ^ Bravo,  Everardo!'  as  there  was  a  flash  of  familiar 
legs  and  two  White  Innanzi  immediately  sprawled  in  the 
dirt.  Everardo  stooped,  snatched  up  the  ball,  left  thus  for 
a  moment  unguarded,  and  went  leaping  down  the  field, 
three  angry  Whites  at  his  heels.  He  ducked  and  twisted, 
as  they  would  have  headed  him  off  and  sped  on,  the  ball 
hugged  tight  to  his  stomach.  But  his  sudden  maneuver  had 
taken  his  own  side  as  well  as  the  other  by  surprise,  and 
there  was  no  one  near  enough  to  come  to  his  aid.  True, 
Giovanni  Tomabuoni  attempted  it,  but  Velluti  hurtling 
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forward  met  him  head  on,  and  the  two  went  down  together, 
rolling  over  and  over.  From  the  far  side  of  the  field  Corso 
Gorsi  was  shouting,  vehemently.  *To  me,  di  Deo!  Throw 
it  here  to  me!'  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  elude  two  grim  Whites, 
who  clung  to  him  like  dogs. 

*Don't  listen  to  him,  Everardo!'  Vanni  danced  up  and 
down  as  if  his  advice  could  be  heard  above  the  tumult  of 
cheers  and  hisses.  *He  can't  catch  it.  He's  not  near  enough. 
You'd  only  lose  it...A-ah!'  He  collapsed  weakly  against 
Neno  as  Everardo,  overturning  the  last  White  that  threatened 
him,  lifted  the  ball  above  his  head  and  sent  it  swift  and  neat 
behind  the  goal. 

The  game  was  over.  The  Reds  had  won.  Sweeping 
aside  the  disconsolate  Whites,  they  tore  down  the  trampled 
field,  Everardo,  the  hero  of  the  moment,  in  their  midst.  In 
vain  the  halberdiers  tried  to  hold  back  the  excited  crowd. 
It  swept  across  the  barriers  and  joined  the  victorious  Reds 
until  the  Square  was  full  of  a  seething,  pushing  mass  of 
human  beings. 

On  his  platform,  isolated  above  the  mob,  the  Podesta 
stood,  his  crimson  robes  folded  about  him,  to  congratulate 
the  victors.  Willing  hands  thrust  Everardo  up  before  him. 
Disheveled  and  panting,  he  stood  there,  a  streak  of  dust 
darkening  his  cheek,  yet  handsomer  at  that  moment, 
thought  Neno,  than  ever  he  had  appeared  in  curled  hair 
and  foppish  clothes.  Now  the  Podesta  was  speaking  to  him, 
words  lost  in  the  happy  tumult  of  the  people.  Then  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  stepped  forward,  and  himself  presented  Everardo 
to  the  Byzantine  envoy  who  stood  by,  fingering  his  curly 
beard,  on  his  face  an  expression  of  lively  interest  most 
unusual  to  a  reserved  and  haughty  Greek.  He  responded 
cordially  to  Everardo's  low  salute,  and,  drawing  the  young 
man  aside,  began  to  ply  him  with  questions,  to  which 
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Everardo  responded,  with  laughing  sisisVs  and  once  or 
twice  with  a  regretful  shake  of  the  head.  At  last  the  envoy 
with  a  faint  shrug  as  if  to  indicate  there  was  no  more  to  say, 
took  off  a  golden  chain  that  hung  about  his  neck  and  flung 
it  over  Everardo's  shoulders. 

But  this  final  courtesy  Neno  did  not  see,  for  at  that  moment 
a  wedge  of  youths  came  driving  through  the  crowd,  and 
in  the  ensuing  crush  he  was  swept  from  his  feet  and  carried 
far  away. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Mischief  in  the  Streets 

That  night  the  city  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness. 
It  was  as  if  all  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  calcio  had 
to  expend  itself  in  merry-making  ere  folk  worn  out  might 
crawl  home  to  bed.  At  the  famous  Inn  of  the  Baboons, 
hard  by  the  little  Church  of  San  Martino,  the  victorious 
Reds  partook  of  a  repast  whose  principal  course  of  wild 
bear,  roasted  whole,  was  flanked  by  such  succulent  side 
dishes  as  little  fish  fried  in  oil  and  rosemary,  baked  goose 
stuffed  with  garlic  and  quince,  and  a  kid  stewed  in  white 
wine  and  flavored  with  saffron  —  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
risottos,  macaroni,  pasties,  sweet  tarts  and  jellies  in  vari- 
colored moulds;  while  in  Oltr'  Arno  the  defeated  Whites  for- 
got their  disappointment  over  similar  dainties  washed  down 
by  sparkhng  Trebbiano  wine. 

The  streets,  usually  so  deserted  after  nightfall,  were  bright 
with  flaring  torches  and  resounded  with  ribald  shouts 
and  snatches  of  serenades.  Carnival  reigned  unrestricted 
from  the  Prato  Gate  to  Porta  alia  Croce,  and  the  city 
guard  kept  discreetly  to  its  own  quarters  turning  a  deaf  ear 
for  once  to  the  riotous  sounds  outside,  while  unfortunate 
watchmen,  attempting  their  usual  rounds,  were  set  upon 
with  shouts  and  jeers  and  hustled  unceremoniously  firom 
the  scene. 

There  were  other  and  more  sinister  figures  abroad  that 
night  as  well.  Bands  of  hooligans  swarmed  in  evil  alley- 
ways daring  any  rival  gang  to  challenge  them.    Rat-faced 
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men  crept  out  of  filthy  cellars  in  the  Ghetto  or  the  teeming 
rookeries  of  'Calmaldoli'  in  Oltr'  Arno.  They  lurked  in 
the  shadows  of  old  palaces  or  slunk  along  the  lonely  stretches 
of  Lung'  Arno.  And  sometimes  a  knife  flashed  or  a  bar  fell, 
and  more  than  one  dazed  reveler  awoke  next  morning  to 
find  his  memory  and  his  money  gone  and  thank  his  saints 
he  lived  at  all. 

Neno,  infected  by  all  this  excitement,  yielded  to  Vanni's 
importunities  and  joined  a  merry  band  of  silk  apprentices 
from  Via  Por'  Santa  Maria,  who  went  caroling  up  and  down 
the  streets  intent  on  more  or  less  innocent  adventure. 
Presently,  however,  as  the  night  wore  on,  he  grew  weary  of 
endless  games  of  *Guelph-and-Ghibelline'  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  home  to  bed. 

*To  your  books,  you  mean.  Well,  go  home  then,  Topolino, 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  get  used  to  doing  without  you, 
anyway.' 

Vanni  flung  himself  away,  and  Neno,  smiling  at  his 
friend's  ill-humor,  made  his  way  quickly  through  the  Via 
del  Garbo  to  the  street  of  the  Cheesemongers.  Here,  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  toward  the  Piazza  Signoria,  a  sudden 
burst  of  jeers  and  catcalls  attracted  his  attention.  A  band 
of  street  urchins  must  be  holding  carnival  near  at  hand, 
probably  in  one  of  the  narrow  alleyways  that  led  off  from 
Via  de'  Cavalcanti  opposite.  Neno  was  about  to  move  on, 
having  no  wish  to  intrude  on  what  was  none  of  his  business, 
when  a  sudden  scream  brought  him  once  more  to  a  halt. 

He  listened.  The  scream,  brief  and  broken  off  abruptly, 
was  not  repeated,  but  after  a  moment,  acting  on  what 
impulse  he  hardly  knew,  he  turned  about  and  made  his 
way  into  the  Via  de'  Cavalcanti.  He  could  hear  voices  and 
loud  laughter  issuing  from  a  near-by  alley  which  was  known, 
perhaps    appropriately,    as    'Devil's    Alley';    and    keeping 
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close  to  a  convenient  house  wall,  he  ventured  into  its  sinister 
shadows. 

Torches  thrust  into  iron  rings  between  jutting  buttresses 
shed  a  guttering  light  upon  the  paving-stones,  and  by  their 
uncertain  glare  he  discerned  a  number  of  figures  crouched 
facing  each  other  across  the  narrow  alley  like  the  Innanzi  of 
tfie  afternoon's  game,  or  hke  —  an  even  better  simile  occurred 
to  him  —  spectators  at  a  palio.  Yet  there  was  no  space  here 
for  horses  to  race  abreast,  and  Neno  crept  nearer,  curiosity 
overcoming  any  intimations  of  danger. 

In  a  shallow  corner  made  by  the  junction  of  two  house 
walls  he  paused,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  advance  further. 
He  was  near  enough  now  to  see  those  nearest  him  with  fair 
distinctness.  They  were  not  urchins  at  all,  as  he  had  thought, 
but  full-grown  youths,  their  faces  under  the  lurid  torchlight 
hardened  and  brutal.  He  realized  that,  unwittingly,  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  rendezvous  of  a  certain  notorious  band  of 
ruffians,  known  as  /  Bricconi  —  The  Rogues  —  who  had  long 
terrorized  the  streets  of  Florence  after  nightfall.  It  had  been 
one  of  Maso's  pleasant  pastimes  to  frighten  new  apprentices 
with  tales  of  what  would  happen  should  they  fall  into  the 
Rogues'  hands,  and  there  were  certain  cynical  tongues  at  the 
warehouse  that  hinted  he  had  collected  his  data  at  first  hand. 
However,  that  might  be,  Neno  knew  the  Bricconi  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with  and  he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool  for  spying  on 
them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  detection,  growing 
greater  with  every  moment  of  lingering,  something,  some 
premonition  of  unwonted  mischief  afoot,  or  perhaps  a  mere 
disincUnation  to  retreat,  held  him  where  he  was.  After  all,  he 
reminded  himself,  he  had  good  legs,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
not  unarmed.  Before  coming  out  tonight  he  had  thrust  his 
knife  into  his  belt.  Florence,  he  knew,  was  none  too  healthy 
a  place  after  dark,  and  a  prudent  man  provided  himself  with 
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preventives.  So  now,  drawing  the  blade  from  its  sheath,  he 
held  it  ready  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

The  Rogues,  as  he  had  already  noticed,  had  left  a  cleared 
space  down  the  center  of  the  alley  as  for  a  race-course.  At  the 
far  end  knelt  two  of  their  number,  each  holding  firmly  be- 
tween his  knees  something  that  struggled  and  whined.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shout.  The  two  at  the  end  had  released 
their  prisoners  and  began  to  urge  them  down  the  course  with 
shouts  and  blows.  Neno  saw  then  that  the  racers  were  dogs 
and  that  a  foreleg  of  each  animal  had  been  tied  loosely  to  its 
corresponding  hindleg,  so  that  at  every  step  the  unhappy 
beast  tripped  and  fell  only  to  be  urged  to  its  feet  again  by  the 
blows  of  its  tormentors.  Neno  barely  repressed  a  startled  ex- 
clamation as  he  saw  that  the  small  shaggy  dog  in  the  lead  was 
Lazarus. 

At  that  moment  the  scream  came  again,  a  girl's  scream 
trembling  with  fear  and  anger. 

With  the  sound,  all  thought  of  his  own  peril  vanished. 
Monna  Rice  di  Deo  here  and  at  the  mercy  of  these  villains? 
Dio,  it  could  not  be!  Yet  even  without  the  testimony  of  La- 
zarus' presence,  he  would  have  recognized  her  voice  —  had 
recognized  it,  he  realized  now,  when  he  heard  her  first  scream. 
His  fingers  tightened  upon  his  knife's  hilt.  The  sound  had 
come  from  near  at  hand,  yet  she  was  most  certainly  not  of 
the  group  which  crouched  beside  the  race-course  intent  upon 
their  cruel  sport.  He  glanced  cautiously  about,  his  eyes 
straining  to  pierce  the  baffling  shadows. 

Not  far  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  alley,  he  had 
already  noticed  the  deep  arch  of  a  doorway.  Now  it  seemed  to 
him  that  something  moved  there,  some  shape  blacker  than 
the  inky  blackness.  He  stared  again,  till  his  eyeballs  ached 
with  the  effort.  No,  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Standing  in 
the  archway  were  three  figures,  the  slighter  of  them  pressed 
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in  between  the  other  two  as  if  they  held  it  fast  to  prevent  its 
struggling.  Neno  did  not  move,  but  his  mind  worked  rapidly. 
The  Rogues,  he  knew,  were  twenty  to  his  one.  If  he  were  to 
save  her,  therefore,  he  must  take  them  by  surprise.  He  must 
snatch  her  from  the  grasp  of  her  two  captors  and  have  her 
well  away  before  the  rest  were  aware  of  what  was  happening. 
He  felt  the  keen  edge  of  his  knife  with  his  thumb,  and  prayed 
God  for  the  opportunity. 

Fortunately  it  came  soon.  The  second  dog,  a  miserable 
cur,  had  managed  to  jerk  its  leg  free  of  its  cord,  and,  turning, 
bolted  among  the  legs  of  its  captors.  With  a  disappointed 
yell,  the  whole  band  flung  itself  after  it;  all  else,  Lazarus  in- 
cluded, for  the  moment  forgotten. 

Without  an  instant's  delay,  Neno  leaped  from  his  hiding- 
place.  With  one  swift  flick  of  the  knife  he  stooped  in  passing 
to  cut  Lazarus'  bonds  and  the  little  dog  vanished  among  the 
shadows.  Another  leap  and  he  had  gained  the  doorway.  As 
he  hoped.  Rice's  captors  had  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  the  ex- 
citement. A  flick  of  his  foot  and  the  nearer  of  them,  taken  un- 
awares, went  tumbling  headlong.  As  the  other  turned  his 
head  to  see  what  had  happened,  Neno  brought  the  knife's 
hilt  down  hard  on  his  face.  The  fellow  groaned  loudly  and 
clapped  both  hands  to  his  bloody  nose. 

'Quick!'  Neno  caught  the  girl's  cold  fingers  in  his  and  made 
for  the  end  of  the  alley.  They  gained  the  comer  into  Via  de' 
Gavalcanti  just  as  an  angry  howl  rose  behind  them.  The 
band  was  after  them  full  cry.  Stones  began  to  hurtle  over- 
head. One  of  them  caught  Neno  above  the  ear  and  he  felt 
the  blood  trickle  warmly  beneath  his  thick  hair.  He  slowed 
his  pace,  thrusting  Rice  in  front  of  him.  'To  the  Piazza 
Signoria!'  he  bade  her,  and,  as  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  *Go! 
I  cannot  hold  them  long . . .' 

He  felt  her  fingers  reluctantly  loose  their  hold  on  his  and 
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turned  with  an  easier  mind  to  face  his  pursuers.  It  had  been 
his  idea  to  try  to  hold  them  back  until  she  should  have  gained 
the  comparative  safety  of  the  Piazza  Signoria,  but  as  he 
whirled  about  his  quick  ear  caught  a  significant  sound. 
Someone,  a  group  of  revelers,  was  coming  up  the  Via  del 
Garbo.  If  he  could  but  lure  the  Bricconi  into  it,  across  the 
Street  of  the  Cheesemongers,  too  late  they  might  find  them- 
selves in  its  narrow  confines,  confronted  with  many  antago- 
nists, instead  of  one,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  was  sure  to  follow 
he  could  make  his  escape,  catch  up  with  Rice  di  Deo  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  Signoria,  and  conduct  her  safely  to  her  uncle's 
house. 

With  this  in  mind  he  retreated  warily,  dodging  the  missiles 
that  assailed  him  and  discouraging  with  a  thrust  of  foot  or 
knife  any  bolder  attempts  to  bear  him  down.  And  all  the 
while  his  ears  strained  toward  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  Via 
del  Garbo.  Had  they  died  away?  No,  thank  God,  there  they 
were  again!  Nearer  —  nearer!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  their 
own  loud  cries,  his  pursuers  must  surely  have  heard  them  too, 
but  as  it  was  ^—  *Holy  Mother,'  he  prayed  in  his  heart,  *help 
me  to  keep  them  from  hearing  just  a  little  longer!'  And  stoop- 
ing for  a  spent  stone,  he  flung  it  hard  at  the  face  of  the  near- 
est Rogue,  and  twiddled  his  fingers  mockingly  as  the  fellow- 
cursed  him. 

Now  he  had  reached  the  Street  of  the  Cheesemongers. 
His  heart  grew  light;  another  moment  now  and  all  would  be 
well. 

At  that  instant  his  heels  caught  in  the  uneven  paving  and 
he  fell  to  his  knees. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Before  the  Virgin's  Shrine 

As  HE  fell,  his  knife  flew  from  his  slackened  grasp,  and  even  as, 
dismayed,  he  tried  to  recover  it,  he  saw  it  disappear,  lost  amid 
the  triumphant  assault  of  Rogues.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant. Unarmed  though  he  was,  he  had  no  intention  of  fleeing 
until  he  had  made  certain  the  Rogues  were  caught  in  that 
ambush  just  behind  him.  A  dark  figure  leaped  at  him  to  bear 
him  down  and  was  sent  sprawling  by  that  lightning  thrust  of 
his  foot.  Another  followed  and  another.  From  the  corner  of 
an  eye  he  caught  the  faint  gleam  of  a  stiletto  and  dodged 
aside.  Before  the  man  could  strike  again,  something  had 
dashed  between  them  and  hurled  itself  at  his  ankles.  With  an 
oath,  the  fellow  tried  to  kick  himself  free,  but  Lazarus,  for  it 
was  he,  bounded  out  of  reach,  snarling  and  snapping,  alert 
for  a  chance  to  rush  in  and  renew  his  hold. 

'A  thousand  thanks,  Lazarus'  —  Neno  turned  and  darted 
into  the  Via  del  Garbo.  Dim  figures  raced  past  him.  Stones 
began  to  fly  over  his  head  once  more.  But  he  ducked  them 
contentedly  and  smiled  to  himself  as  he  slid  safe  and  unno- 
ticed into  a  silent  side  alley.  He  knew  those  voices  that 
shouted  to  each  other  in  the  darkness.  They  belonged  to  his 
companions  of  earlier  in  the  evening.  Peaceful  apprentices 
of  the  Silk  Guild  though  they  were,  they  loved  a  good  fight  as 
well  as  any.  Doubtless  there  was  many  a  knife  hid  beneath 
an  apprentice  smock,  and  if  the  enemy  did  not  provide  them 
with  missiles  enough,  no  fingers  were  defter  than  Vanni's  at 
digging  up  the  paving-stones.  Almost  Neno  regretted  that  he 
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could  not  join  them,  but  for  him  there  remained  another  task. 
Monna  Rice 

Suddenly  he  ran  full  tilt  against  a  figure  flattened  along  a 
house  wall.  Taking  no  chances,  he  flung  his  arms  about  it  and 
heard  a  girl's  sharp  gasp  of  fright. 

'Monna  Rice!'  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  'Madonna  mia,  what 
are  you  doing  here?' 

Before  she  could  reply  there  was  a  joyful  whine  and  La- 
zarus pressed  himself  between  them. 

'Lazarus,  poverino,  are  you  much  hurt?'  His  mistress  bent 
and  gathered  him  into  her  arms,  whispering  endearments 
into  his  tangled  locks. 

*This  is  no  time  for  taking  stock  of  wounds.'  Neno  spoke 
rather  sharply,  for  his  own  head  was  throbbing.  Also  the  loss 
of  his  knife  was  smarting  him . .  .to  think  that  his  father's  good 
blade  might  be  even  now  adorning  the  belt  of  one  of  those 
villains!  He  said  peremptorily,  'Why  did  you  not  go  to  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria  as  I  bade?' 

'I  felt  safer  with  you,  Neno.' 

Not  being  able  to  think  of  a  proper  retort  to  this,  he  chose 
to  ignore  it,  and  continued,  'The  streets  of  Florence  are  no 
place  for  a  girl,  especially  at  night ' 

*No  one  except  you  knows  I  am  a  girl.' 

At  her  demure  reply  he  stared  at  her  more  closely  and  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  that  she  was  indeed  dressed  in  doublet 
and  hose  as  she  had  been  the  morning  when  they  had  first 
met  beside  the  ancient  bridge.   He  shrugged. 

'How  long  do  you  think  that  would  have  saved  you?  Why, 
your  hair  alone  would  betray  you . . .' 

She  lifted  a  startled  hand  and  pushed  back  telltale  locks 
which  had  escaped  from  the  close-fitting  cap  she  wore.  'I 
don't  care,'  she  answered  defiantly.  'I  was  sick  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  house  and  everyone  else  making  merry  in  the  streets 
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....  In  London  when  there  was  a  Carnival,  my  father  took  me 
himself,  but  here ' 

*Where  was  your  uncle?' 

'Laid  up  with  his  gout  again  —  and  small  wonder  after  all 
the  feasts  he  has  attended  these  past  ten  days.  He  is  as  pleas- 
ant as  a  bear  to  sit  with!  As  for  Bidda  Betta,  she  was  no  com- 
fort, for  she  had  been  sick  abed  of  a  cold  all  day  and  could  not 
even  speak.  So  I  grew  desperate  all  alone  with  nothing  to  do 
but  count  the  days  until  my  brother's  going.  He  had  promised 
to  bring  me  home  from  the  calcio  too,  but  afterwards  he  made 
excuse  and  Monna  Lucrezia  said  she  would  send  her  servant 
with  me.  Not  that  I  blame  him,'  hastily,  *a  young  man  has 
more  things  to  interest  him  than  attending  on  his  sister,  but 
still . .  .1 . . .  I  suppose  I  was  lonelier,  because  I  had  counted  on 
it.'  There  W2is  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  voice,  but  Neno  did 
not  notice  it.  He  was  growing  increasingly  uneasy,  lingering 
here  so  near  to  the  scene  of  battle,  especially  since  he  was  un- 
armed. 

'Come,'  he  interrupted,  'we  had  best  not  waste  more  time 
on  reproaches,  but  let  us  get  to  your  uncle's  door  as  quickly 
as  possible,  only  promise  me  not  to  do  so  silly  a  thing  again.' 

At  his  tone  the  tears  stopped  and  she  tossed  her  head.  'In- 
deed, Messer  Apprentice,  and  since  when  am  I  accountable 
to  you  for  my  actions?'  Then,  as  he  only  shrugged,  she  added 
in  a  whisper,  half  angry,  half  frightened,  'Surely,  Neno,  surely 
you  would  not  tell  my  Uncle  Bar  do  on  me...?' 

*I  am  no  tale-bearer,'  he  answered  shortly,  stalking  ahead. 

'Neno'  —  a  contrite  hand  touched  his  shoulder  —  'Neno, 
I  did  not  mean  that  —  I  am  sorry.  I  —  I  was  frightened  to- 
night —  horribly.  I  prayed  to  Our  Lady  and  She  sent  you, 
Neno.  That's  why,  when  you  bade  me  escape,  I  would  not 
go,  I  felt  safe  only  where  you  Yfa:^ , ,  Meno,  you  are  hurt/' 

'It  is  nothing  —  only  a  little  cut.'  But  she  was  staring  at  her 
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wet  fingers.  *Oh,  Neno!'  He  heard  her  sob,  *You  are  hurt 
and  it  was  all  my  fault . . .' 

'Hush,  Monna  Rice.  I  tell  you  it  is  nothing.'  He  took  her 
trembling  fingers  and  wiped  them  on  the  edge  of  his  long 
blouse.  'There,  they  are  quite  clean  of  my  blood,  and  come 
now,  let  us  go  quickly.' 

Meekly  she  followed  him  as  he  led  the  way  through  the  de- 
serted back  streets.  He  was  making  a  detour,  intending  to 
cross  the  Street  of  the  Cheesemongers  near  the  Cathedral 
where  it  became  the  Corso  of  the  Adimari,  and  from  there  to 
pass  by  way  of  the  two  Markets,  Old  and  New,  to  the  Borgo 
Sant'  Apostoli.  Once  Lazarus  growled  in  his  mistress's  arms 
and  they  both  stopped,  listening  intently.  But  the  dark 
street  behind  them  appeared  to  be  deserted  save  for  a  lank 
cat  which  presently  came  sneaking  out  of  the  shadows,  stared 
at  them  a  moment  with  startled  green  lamps  of  eyes,  and  dis- 
appeared again  with  an  eerie  wail.  Rice  put  her  hand  over 
Lazarus'  muzzle,  stifling  the  barks  that  rumbled  in  his  throat. 

'It  was  the  cat  he  heard '  Yet  as  Neno  started  on,  he 

had  an  unaccountable  feeling  that  someone,  who  had  been 
waiting  motionless  in  the  darkness  behind  them,  also  moved 
silently  after  them. 

A  few  moment's  later  Rice  whispered  beside  him,  'I  hear 
singing ' 

'Yes,  we  aren't  far  from  Piazza  San  Martino  where  the  Reds 
are  celebrating  their  victory  this  afternoon.'  From  the  sounds, 
he  judged  that  the  feast  was  breaking  up. 

They  hurried  on  again  in  silence,  but  as  presently  they  ap- 
proached an  intersecting  street,  Neno  stopped  her  with  a  light 
touch  on  the  arm.  'I  think  someone  is  coming  behind  us ' 

About  them  the  street  and  houses  lay  in  night  shadow,  but 
at  the  corner  an  oil  lamp,  burning  before  a  fresco  of  the  Vir- 
gin, faintly  illumined  the  paving-stones.  As  Neno  beckoned 
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Clarice  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  convenient  doorway,  he 
thought  he  caught  a  faint  movement  in  the  darkness  beyond 
that  arc  of  light,  but  he  was  too  far  away  to  be  sure.  Anyway, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  The  footsteps  he  had  heard 
were  approaching  hurriedly,  if  not  quite  steadily.  Lazarus 
in  his  mistress's  arms  suddenly  lifted  his  head,  and  Neno  said 
in  a  warning  undertone: 

*See  that  he  does  not  growl  and  betray  us,  Monna  Rice . .  .* 
She  put  her  hand  over  the  Httle  dog's  muzzle.  *No,  he  will 
not.   I  have  his  head  faist  under  my  arm.' 

The  lone  pedestrian  came  into  view,  a  vague  blot  upon  the 
blackness  of  the  street.  He  passed  so  close  that  a  fold  of  his 
long  mantle,  thrust  out  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  brushed 
Hghtly  on  Neno's  hand.  Its  wearer  did  not  notice,  being  in- 
tent on  singing  a  popular  love  song: 

*Always  lovely, 
Always  gay, 
My  lady's  face 
Is  like  the  May . . . ' 

There  was  an  impulsive  movement  at  Neno's  side  and  he 
laid  a  checking  hand  on  his  companion's  arm.  He,  too,  had 
recognized  the  voice  of  Everardo  di  Deo,  going,  no  doubt,  to 
serenade  Monna  Filippa  Albizzi. 

As  the  young  man  proceeded  on  his  none-too-even  way, 
Neno  peeping  from  the  doorway  noticed  with  a  start  of 
alarm  that  the  comer  ahead  was  no  longer  deserted.  Some- 
one had  stepped  out  of  the  shadows  and  was  waiting  Ever- 
ardo's  approach.  But  young  di  Deo  had  also  seen  and  appar- 
ently recognized  the  intruder. 

*G-good  evening.'  His  voice,  surprised  but  polite,  was  a 
little  thick  from  the  wine  he  had  drunk.  'Th-thought  you 
were  dining  elsewhere  tonight?' 

The  answer  was  inaudible  to  Neno's  straining  ears,  but  he 
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heard  Everardo  respond  impatiently,  *Bah,  you're  drunk, 
Corsi.  B-better  go  home  and  sleep  it  off.' 

^Tou  say  Fm  drunk,  do  you?'  The  other's  voice  rose  angrily. 

*By  Heaven,  we'll  see  which  one  of  us '  and  he  stepped 

nearer. 

There  was  a  sudden  glint  of  horizontal  steel  in  Everardo's 
hand,  and  Corsi  paused,  clutching  at  his  side.  All  at  once,  he 
crumpled  and  fell  on  his  face  before  the  Shrine. 

*Ha!  ha!  Thought  I  was  t-too  drunk  to  draw,  did  you?' 
Everardo  dropped  his  sword's  point  to  the  paving-stones. 
*L-Uttle  surprise  I  gave  you,  eh?  You'd  better  get  up . .  .too 
cold  lying  there.  W-want  some  help?' 

He  stooped,  with  exaggerated  care,  and  tugged  at  the  mo- 
tionless body.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  bent  closer.  For  a  breath- 
less moment  he  remained  thus,  frozen  as  if  by  horror.  Then 
he  straightened,  jammed  his  sword  back  into  its  sheath,  looked 
about  him  this  way  and  that,  and,  gathering  up  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  vanished  into  the  hushed  shadows. 

'Mother  of  God!'  Clarice  gasped  as  his  footsteps  died  away. 
'He  has  left  him  lying  there!'  And  she  would  have  started  to 
Corsi's  aid,  but  Neno  held  her  back. 

*Stay  here,  Monna  Rice.   I  will  go  and  see ' 

He  stepped  out,  and  waited  an  instant,  listening,  but  all 
seemed  silent;  the  corner  as  deserted  as  before,  save  for  that 
still  figure  below  the  Virgin's  shrine.  Quickly  he  ran  toward 
it  and  knelt  down.  Corso  Corsi  lay  with  one  arm  doubled 
under  him,  the  other  flung  out  as  if  in  mute  appeal  to  the  Ma- 
donna above  him.  On  the  paving-stones  a  dark  pool  was 
forming.  Neno  thrust  an  arm  beneath  the  inert  shoulders  and 
gently  turned  the  body  over.  One  glance  at  the  gray  face,  the 
wide  staring  eyes,  confirmed  his  worst  fears.  Corsi  was  dead; 
beyond  the  need  of  human  aid!  Delaying  only  long  enough 
to  cross  himself  and  mutter  a  hurried  prayer  for  the  man's 
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unshriven  soul,  Neno  rose  to  his  feet  and  hastened  back  to  the 
doorway  where  the  anxious  Clarice  awaited  him. 

'There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  him/  he  told  her  soberly,  in 
answer  to  her  whispered  question.  *Come,  we  must  get  away 

from  here  at  once '    And  as  she  made  an  involuntary 

move  of  protest,  he  added:  *It  cannot  hurt  him  to  wait  a  little 
longer  on  the  paving-stones,  Monna  Rice  —  his  soul  is  already 
in  Purgatory.'  Then,  more  sharply,  *Don't  you  realize  that 
if  you  were  to  be  discovered  here,  it  might  involve  your  bro- 
ther  ?' 

At  that  she  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  in  spite  of  the 
dark  he  knew  her  eyes  grew  wide  with  horror.  Without  fur- 
ther protest,  she  followed  him  through  the  now  sinister  streets. 
Lazarus  began  to  whine  softly,  his  muzzled  head  still  impris- 
oned by  her  trembling  arm. 

Behind  them  only  the  Virgin  kept  sad  vigil  over  that  quiet 
form  at  Her  feet.  Presently,  however,  another  figure  came 
creeping  stealthily  from  the  shadows  and  began  to  go  over 
the  corpse  with  greedy,  systematic  fingers. 

They  reached  the  Borgo  Sant'  Apostoli  without  further 
adventure.  The  night,  now  well  along,  had  at  last  settled  into 
silence.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Via  de' 
Cavalcanti.  As  they  approached  Messer  Bardo's  house,  Neno 
spoke  again: 

*How  are  you  going  to  enter  without  being  discovered?' 

*I  will  show  you.'  She  drew  him  past  the  doorway  into  a 
vicoloy  a  space  almost  too  narrow  to  be  called  an  alley,  which 
separated  the  house  from  its  neighbor.  Air  raw  and  chill  as  in 
a  crypt  met  them,  for  even  in  summer  the  sun  never  penetrated 
here.  Neno  caught  the  vague  outHnes  of  buttresses  overhead. 

Two  centuries  before,  when  Florence  had  bristled  with 
towers  of  defense,  Messer  Bardo's  ancestors  had  had  theirs  be- 
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tween  the  Arno  and  the  Borgo  Sant'  Apostoli  and  about  it 
they  had  built  their  houses,  clustering  together  as  the  custom 
was  for  defense  against  their  neighbors.  But  when  the  days  of 
Bianchi  and  Neri,  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks,  had  passed  and 
their  bitter  feuds  had  given  place  to  the  more  bloodless  rival- 
ries of  commerce,  the  tower  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  had 
finally  been  sold  to  a  rising  linen  merchant,  who  had  sheered 
off  the  upper  stories,  blocked  up  the  narrow  warlike  door- 
way, and  built  himself  a  fashionable  loggia  on  Lung'  Arno.  So 
that  the  vicolo  in  the  rear  which  had  once  been  the  only  means 
of  access  had  become  but  another  blind  alley,  repository  for 
the  city's  refuse  and  rooting-ground  for  the  hogs  that  acted  as 
scavengers. 

Rice  whispered,  'Hold  Lazarus  for  me,'  and,  as  Neno 
obeyed,  she  began  to  grope  along  the  wall  until  her  hand 
found  something  on  which  it  closed  with  a  gesture  of  relief. 
Stepping  closer,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  rope  composed  of  a 
coverlet  twisted  and  knotted. 

'There  is  a  trapdoor  right  above  us.'  Her  voice  spoke  close 
to  his  ear.  'They  used  to  pour  boiling  oil  through  it  on  the 
heads  of  attackers.  I  found  it  one  day  when  I  was  supposed  to 
be  meditating  on  my  sins.  It  is  in  a  little  unused  passage 
which  connects  my  brother's  room  and  mine.  It  was  rusted, 
but  I  tugged  at  it  until  I  finally  got  it  open  and  then  I  made  a 
rope  of  my  bedcover  and  slid  down ...  it  wasn't  very  difficult 
when  one  is  used  to  climbing  English  trees  for  birds'  eggs. 
Lazarus  I  intended  to  leave  behind,  but  when  I  shut  him  up 
in  my  room,  he  began  to  whine  and  scratch  at  the  door  until 
I  feared  he  would  soon  have  someone  up  to  investigate.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  slide  down  with  him  in  my  arms,  but  to 
get  up  is  going  to  be  another  matter,  I  think.' 

Tf  you  will  leave  him  with  me,  Monna  Rice,  I  will  bring 
him  to  the  porter  in  the  morning  and  say  that  I  found  him  in 
the  streets.' 
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*You  always  think  of  the  right  thing,  Neno;  yes,  I  will 
gladly  leave  him  with  you.'  She  handed  Lazarus  over.  *And 
Neno  —  you  —  you  will  not  tell  anyone  of  what  —  what  we 
saw  tonight?' 

*Monna  Rice,  I  would  die  first  —  surely  you  know  that!' 

*Thank  you,  Neno,  I  —  I  knew  I  could  trust  you.  But  I 
had  to  hear  you  say  it.  Oh,  Neno,  what  will  they  do  to  my 
brother  if  they  should  find  out . . .?' 

That  was  what  he  had  been  asking  himself  all  the  silent  way 
home!  What,  indeed,  would  happen  to  Everardo  if  the  truth 
were  known?  The  Corsi  would  be  sure  to  demand  vengeance, 
and  the  fact  that  Everardo  had  struck  in  self-defense  would 
hardly  save  him,  especially  since  he  had  so  rashly  allied  him- 
self with  a  family  that  was  cordially  hated  by  the  Medici. 
But  of  what  use  to  voice  such  misgivings  now?  He  tried  to  re- 
assure her; 

*How  is  anyone  to  know,  Monna  Rice,  if  there  were  no 
other  witnesses?' 

*7/* there  were  no  other  witnesses?'  Fearfully  she  caught  him 
up.   *You  think,  then,  that  there  was  —  someone  else?' 

*I  do  not  think  so.'  He  considered  the  movement  he  had 
seen  in  the  shadows  beyond  the  Virgin's  shrine  —  that  had 
doubtless  been  the  waiting  Corsi He  shook  his  head,  re- 
peating: *No,  I  am  certain  there  was  no  one. . . .  But  we  must 
not  stand  here  longer  than  necessary ' 

*I  am  going  at  once.'  Suddenly  she  leaned  nearer  to  him 
and  he  felt  her  finger,  light  as  a  caress,  touch  his  hair  above 
the  spot  where  the  stone  had  cut  him.  *Thank  you,  Neno,  and 
—  God  keep  you.' 

He  waited  until  she  had  swung  herself  skillfully  upward. 
The  coverlet  rope  ceased  its  twisting  and  shaking,  and  was 
drawn  up  after  her.  A  moment  later  he  caught  the  faint 
thud  of  a  door  dropped  into  place.   Then,  thoughtfully,  he 
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turned  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  silent  warehouse.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  in  spite  of  the  uneasy  won- 
derings  that  troubled  him,  he  could  not  keep  back  a  smile 
now  and  then  as  he  soothed  Lazarus'  anxious  head  against 
his  arm. 

Taith,'  feeling  of  the  spot  where  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
her  finger  had  lain,  'she  is  certainly  learning  woman's  ways!' 
But  later,  after  the  grumbling  Zecco  had  admitted  him  and  he 
had  flung  himself  upon  his  pallet  for  what  remained  of  the 
night,  he  changed  his  mind.  *No,  it  was  a  child's  act,  after  all. 
No  woman  would  have  done  that.  But  child  or  woman,  I 
would  that  she  had  never  seen  what  she  did  tonight . . .'  And 
he  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber  from  which  Lazarus'  barking 
and  a  violent  shaking  at  his  shoulder  presently  roused  him. 

'PesteP  came  in  Zecco's  complaining  grumble.  'You  must 
have  drunk  a  whole  caskful  of  Chianti  to  sleep  so  sound. 
Wake  up  now,  will  you?  There's  someone  come  from  Messer 
Bardo's  asking  for  you.  You're  wanted  at  once,  at  his  house.' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Eastward  Turn 

The  merchant  caravel,  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Livomo,  her  masts  repeated  in  barely  waver- 
ing lines  upon  the  still  gray  plane  of  water.  It  was  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  now  that  she  had  waited  for  a  favoring 
wind. 

Neno  strolled  along  the  quay,  his  heavy  cloak  flung  back, 
for  the  air  here  by  the  sea  was  softer  than  at  Florence.  The 
sun  had  set,  but  the  west  still  burned  deeper  and  deeper  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  approach  of  night.  A  belated  fishing  boat, 
its  lateen  sail  of  a  piece  with  the  vivid  sky  behind  it,  came 
scudding  homeward  on  the  heels  of  the  dropping  breeze.  A 
bevy  of  sea-gulls  attended  it  with  raucous  cries. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  that  morning  when 
Messer  Bardo  had  summoned  Neno  to  his  bedside  and  told 
him  he  was  to  leave  in  a  very  few  days  for  the  East. 

'I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  little  warning,  Agenore,  but  there 
has  been  a  sudden  change  in  plan.  I  had  intended  you  to 
leave  about  San'  Gregorio,  but  now  instead  you  are  to  travel 
with  this  Byzantine  envoy  who  is  setting  sail  from  Livorno  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  Everardo,  it 
seems,  yesterday  at  the  calcio,  and,  learning  that  he  was  about 
to  go  to  Constantinople  also,  invited  my  nephew  to  accom- 
pany him.  Everardo,  in  fact,  has  already  left,  early  this  morn- 
ing for  Lucca,  where  this  Byzantine  is  tarrying  a  day  or  two. 
You,  Agenore,  are  to  go  by  the  shortest  route  to  Livomo, 
where  in  due  course  you  will  meet  up  with  them.  It  is  fortunate 
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that  most  of  the  arrangements  had  already  been  completed  for 
your  journey.  It  will  take  but  a  few  days  to  acquire  the 
necessary  papers  and  letters  of  credit.  You  will  need,  per- 
haps, to  order  an  extra  cloak  or  so  —  I  shall  give  you  a  note, 
instructing  the  tailor  to  lay  aside  all  other  work  he  may  have 
on  hand  and  concentrate  on  it.  If  only  '  —  he  paused  to  ex- 
claim in  vexation  —  *my  gout  had  not  kept  me  at  home 
yesterday  or  that  Everardo  had  seen  fit  to  acquaint  me  at 
once  with  this  suggestion,  instead  of  rushing  in  at  the  first 
light  of  dawn  with  it  this  morning!  It  is  not  often  that  I  can 
be  driven  to  such  precipitate  action,  but  when  my  nephew 
himself  perceives  the  advantages  of  such  an  invitation  and 
proposes  to  avail  himself  of  them,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
courage him.' 

So  Everardo  had  left  Florence!  That  was  good,  for  now  if 
by  some  unlucky  chance  suspicion  pointed  to  him  he  would 
have  had  a  start  that  would  enable  him  to  elude  his  pursuers. 
And  if  he  were  not  suspected,  then  there  was  no  harm  done 
either;  he  had  merely  set  out  a  little  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, that  was  all!  Who  was  likely  to  see  anything  peculiar 
in  his  desire  to  have  a  both  pleasant  and  profitable  companion- 
ship on  the  long  and  tiresome  journey  eastward? 

All  this  went  whirling  through  Neno's  head  as  he  waited 
with  outward  calmness  for  Messer  Bardo's  innumerable  in- 
structions. These  had  kept  him  sufficiently  busy  during  the 
next  few  days  to  allow  little  time  for  pondering  on  what  had 
passed:  yet  Neno,  as  he  went  hurrying  from  tailor's  shop  to 
cobbler's  and  to  gauntlet  maker's,  kept  his  ears  as  wide  open 
as  possible  for  the  rumors  that  flew  about  the  excited  city. 

For  the  news  had  been  out  by  the  time  he  had  returned  to 
the  warehouse!  Corsi's  body  had  been  found  by  a  frightened 
stonemason,  member  of  the  Comacine  Guild,  early  on  his  way 
to  work,  and  it  was  certain  that  a  thief  had  been  responsible 
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for  the  murder,  for  the  corpse  had  been  stripped  of  every  arti- 
cle of  value  it  had  worn.  Neno  had  thanked  God  silently 
when  he  heard  that,  only  to  have  his  initial  relief  turn  to 
fear  once  more  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ghoul  who 
had  robbed  the  body  might  have  witnessed  the  murder  too; 
had  perhaps  recognized  the  slayer  by  the  faint  light  of  the 
Shrine!  Yet,  if  he  had,  he  was  too  frightened  to  accuse  him. 
Listen  as  carefully  as  he  might,  Neno  could  hear  nothing  that 
even  remotely  connected  Everardo  with  the  deed. 

Several  things  Neno  by  discreet  questioning  managed  to 
discover:  Corsi,  it  seemed,  had  not  been  at  the  Inn  of  the  Ba- 
boons that  night,  having  instead  attended  a  banquet  which 
his  uncle  had  given  for  the  Byzantine  envoy.  But  the  banquet 
had  adjourned  at  a  discreet  hour  in  deference  to  the  early 
start  of  the  morrow,  and  Corsi,  instead  of  going  home,  had 
apparently  set  out  for  the  Inn  of  the  Baboons  with  the  inten- 
tion of  intercepting  Everardo  and  challenging  him  for  the 
slight  he  fancied  the  latter  had  dealt  him  by  refusing  to  let 
him  throw  the  winning  goal  of  the  calciol . . .  Luckily  he  had 
either  acted  on  the  impulse  of  a  moment  or  else  he  had  kept 
his  intention  secret  during  the  banquet,  lest  some  more  pru- 
dent kinsmen  might  dissuade  him. 

Another  thing  he  learned,  too,  that  helped  to  ease  his  anx- 
ious mind  a  little:  Everardo  had  apparently  started  for  the 
Borgo  Sant'  Apostoli  after  the  feast.  Only  when  he  had 
shaken  off  his  last  convivial  companion  had  he  turned  back 
toward  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  —  an  action  easily  explained 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  interest  in  the  lady  Filippa  was 
occasioning  unfavorable  comment. 

No.  Fate  or  Providence  had  favored  him.  There  seemed 
no  reason  why  Everardo  should  ever  be  suspected  of  the  un- 
fortunate deed,  unless  someone  —  someone  who  had  seen  — 
should  reveal 
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The  fishing  boat  had  gained  the  shelter  of  the  mole  now 
and  dropped  her  lateen  sail  with  a  flutter  of  relief  The  sea 
was  like  a  vast  pewter  platter  etched  with  faint  wavy  lines. 
Ncno,  watching  them,  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  until  he 
felt  the  lift  of  those  long  smooth  swells  beneath  his  feet.  Now 
that  the  time  had  come  he  was  impatient  to  be  off.  Just  as  on 
that  black  day  nearly  six  months  before  when  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  Fregione  forever,  there  had  been  a  stirring  of  an- 
ticipation within  him  which  all  the  fury  of  his  heart  could  not 
deny,  so  now,  once  more  he  felt  something  leap  within  him  at 
the  thought  of  the  new,  untried  adventures  which  must  await 
him  beyond  the  watery  horizon.  Was  this  the  urge  which  had 
possessed  his  father  all  his  life;  which  in  the  end  had  proved 
stronger  even  than  the  ties  of  love  and  home?  He  wondered . . . 

Thinking  of  his  father  reminded  him  of  Gemma  and  her 
passionate  insistence  that,  as  a  man,  he  had  given  up  hope  of 
Giancavallo's  return  too  easily.  But  what  did  she  expect  him 
to  do?  God  knows  he  had  clung  to  hope  as  long  as  he  could  — 
long  indeed  after  most  others  had  ceased:  but  surely  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  was  not  reasonable!  One  but  tortured  oneself 
unnecessarily.  Better  to  admit  the  truth  and  go  on  facing  the 
future  more  bravely  because  of  it  —  or  so  it  seemed  to  him; 
but  Gemma  would  not  admit  that  he  was  right.  Well,  wo- 
men, or  more  particularly  girls,  were  inexplicable  beings. 
Their  moods  and  caprices  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  rea- 
son at  all.  There  was  Gemma  herself,  for  instance;  she  had 
acted  as  if  she  blamed  him,  Neno,  for  leaving  sooner  than  had 
been  expected!  That  last  evening  he  had  spent  with  the  Luc- 
chesi's,  she  had  refused  to  join  the  group  at  all  at  first,  but 
busied  herself  with  supposedly  imperative  duties  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  And  when  at  last  she  did  creep  up  in  re- 
sponse to  continued  entreaties,  it  was  to  seat  herself  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  bench. 
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*Are  you  angry  with  me,  Gemma?'  Neno  moved  nearer. 

*No,  of  course  not.  What  is  there  to  be  angry  at?'  Hut  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  obstinately  on  the  fire. 

'She  is  in  one  of  her  ill  moods,'  Vanni  told  him.  *Let  her 
alone  and  she'll  presently  get  over  it.' 

So  Neno,  vexed  a  little  that  she  should  so  deliberately 
spoil  his  last  evening  for  him,  ignored  her  for  a  while  and  fixed 
his  attention  instead  on  Vanni  who  was  rehearsing  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  details  of  their  victory  over  the  Bricconi 
on  the  night  of  the  calcio, 

^Certes,  it  was  a  marvelous  fight!  If  you  had  only  stayed  as  I 
wanted  you  to,  you  wouldn't  have  missed  it  —  and  perhaps 

you  wouldn't  have  lost  your  precious  knife  either '   For 

Neno  had  given  him  an  elaborate  explanation  of  how  he  had 
missed  the  knife  soon  after  leaving  the  other  apprentices  and 
how,  though  he  had  searched  the  street  carefully,  he  had 
found  no  trace  of  it.  This  was  true,  he  had  gone  back  more 
than  once  before  he  had  left  Florence  looking  carefully  in 
every  possible  crack  and  cranny  along  the  Via  de'  Cavalcanti 
and  the  Street  of  the  Cheesemongers,  but  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  it.  Someone,  probably  one  of  those  maledetto  Rogues 
themselves  had  appropriated  it.  Its  loss  weighed  upon  him 
heavily,  the  more  so  because  he  dared  not  make  too  much  of  it 
to  Vanni  lest  his  friend's  natural  curiosity  might  prompt  him 
to  question  him  too  closely  about  the  circumstances  of  its  dis- 
appearance. 

He  said  abruptly,  *Who  knows,  I  might  have  lost  it,  any- 
way?' and  rose.  'I  must  be  going  now.  We  make  an  early 
start  tomorrow.  I  am  sorry  that  Gemma  is  still  angry  with 
me ' 

*I  am  not  angry,  Neno.'  She  lifted  dark  eyes  suddenly  con- 
trite. *I  am  sorry  I  acted  so.  I  don't  know  what  gets  into  me 
sometimes.    I  tried  to  stop  and  I  couldn't,"  even  though  I 
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knew  well  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  would  —  I  would 
see  you  again.  I  pray  you  —  try  to  forgive  me,  Neno.'  He 
saw  a  tear  glittering  on  her  deep  lashes. 

'There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  Gemma.'  He  took  her 
cold  hands  in  his.  'Only  I  should  have  been  grieved  to  go 
away  without  a  word  of  farewell  from  your  lips.  And  do  not 
look  so  sad  —  I  shall  return  in  time  to  dance  at  your  wed- 
ding.' And  he  cast  a  teasing  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
pale-haired  apprentice  who  lounged  as  usual  in  silence  before 
the  fire.  He  knew  his  name  by  this  time.  It  was  Marco — 
Marco  Sensa-Lingua,  Vanni  called  him,  insisting  he  was  as 
speechless  as  if  he  had  no  tongue. 

'I  shall  not  marry  anyone!'  The  hot  color  flowed  across 
Gemma's  forehead. 

*And  what  will  you  do  then  —  enter  a  convent?'  demanded 
her  father.   *Wife  or  nun,  there  is  no  other  lot  for  a  woman.' 

*What,  vow  my  life  to  God  Who  made  me  like  this?'  So 
low  she  spoke  that  none  but  Neno  overheard.  'No,  liefer 
would  I  sell  it  to  the  Devil!' 

'Besides,'  the  elder  Giacomo  continued,  "tis  not  for  a  girl 
to  say  "I  will"  or  "I  won't" ' 

But  her  mother  interrupted  pacifically,  'Let  her  alone,  my 
husband.  She  does  not  mean  what  she  says  tonight,  and  one 
must  not  spoil  one's  God-speed  by  quarrehng ' 

'At  any  rate.  Gemma,  I  shall  bring  you  something  from 
Constantinople  for  your  dower  chest,'  Neno  promised  hastily, 
reproaching  himself  for  the  tempest  his  teasing  had  stirred 
up. 

'Will  you?'  Her  face  brightened.  'Oh,  Neno,  what  will  it 
be?' 

'A  surprise.'  And  though  she  begged,  he  would  give  her  no 
more  satisfaction. 
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The  sharp  outline  of  the  ships'  prows  had  begun  to  melt  into 
each  other  now.  The  rigging  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  was 
like  a  deUcate  geometric  pattern  against  the  stars.  Lights 
showed  here  and  there  in  the  town.  From  a  near-by  tavern 
came  the  rough  laughter  of  sailors  and  a  woman's  shrill  voice 
singing.  It  reminded  Neno  of  Monna  Lissa's,  and  he  frowned 
sharply.  Only  once  since  he  had  gone  to  Florence  had  he 
heard  anything  of  her,  and  that  indirectly.  There  had  been  a 
man  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  one  day  whom  he  had  recog- 
nized by  his  accent  as  coming  from  his  own  paese.  On  being 
questioned,  however,  the  man  said  that  he  was  not  of  Fregione 
itself,  but  from  a  hamlet  higher  up  in  the  hills ...  He  went 
there  sometimes  of  course  with  eggs  and  fuel.  Yes,  he  knew 
Lasca  the  Innkeeper  by  reputation.  They  said  he  was  the 
sort  to  squeeze  the  life-blood  from  a  man  that  owed  him  any- 
thing. He  had  even  —  so  he  had  heard  —  thrust  his  own 
kin  from  their  rightful  land . . . 

*Why?'  In  spite  of  the  blood  that  pounded  in  his  throat, 
Neno  forced  himself  to  speak  calmly.  'He  could  hardly  wish 
to  live  on  it  himself,  seeing  he  kept  the  inn  and ' 

That,  the  man  said,  he  did  not  know.  But  someone  was 
certainly  living  there,  for  he  himself  had  once  stopped  to  ask 
if  they  wished  to  buy  charcoal  —  he  had  not  known  till  after- 
wards whose  podere  it  was  or  he  would  not  have  bothered  to 
stop  —  and  a  woman  had  ordered  him  away. 

So  Monna  Lissa  had  kept  the  roof  over  her  head  as  she  in- 
tended. Dio,  her  complete  acceptance  of  her  husband's  death 
was  far  more  likely  to  make  him  doubt  it  than  all  of  Gemma's 
intuitions!  Suddenly  Neno  swung  about  and  went  back  to 
the  tavern. 

He  found  the  stable-boy  bringing  in  armfuls  of  hay  for  three 
horses  that  stood  drooping  wearily  in  the  odorous  courtyard. 
Indoors  pigeons  were  browning  on  a  spit  before  the  open  fire. 
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The  air  was  full  of  savory  smoke.  The  landlord,  a  noisy  man 
with  a  jovial  waistband,  stood  near-by  directing  the  efforts 
of  an  unhappy  minion  who  scampered  about  preparing  a  be- 
lated meal. 

'Not  from  that  cask,  fool!  By  Bacchus,  do  you  think  'tis  a 
couple  of  poor  sailors  you're  serving  that  you  draw  the 
cheapest  wine?'  Then,  catching  sight  of  Neno,  his  voice 
changed.  'Oh  —  so  you  are  not  dining  like  the  rest  with  the 
Consuls  of  the  Sea?' 

'No,  I  have  been  out  for  a  walk.  Have  other  guests  ar- 
rived?' 

'Yes,  a  foreign  lady  and  her  son,  related  to  some  of  those 
hairy  Greeks,  I  suppose.  They  went  at  once  to  their  room  and  / 
have  ordered  their  supper  there.  By  the  way,  did  you  notic^ 
that  the  wind  had  dropped?   That  is  a  good  sign.   Is  there 
something  I  can  get  you?  A  Uttle  wine?  A  bit  of  cheese?' 

Neno  yawned.   'No,  I  am  going  to  bed.' 

'Sleep  well,  then.' 

Some  hours  later  he  was  awakened  by  a  hand  shaking  at  his 
shoulder.  'Messer,'  squeaked  the  voice  of  the  minion,  'Mes- 
ser,  wake  up!  The  wind  has  changed  and  the  San  Michele  sails 
with  the  dawn.' 

It  was  still  black  night  outside,  and  cold.  The  wind  came 
in  gusts  from  the  north,  slapping  the  fretful  waves  against 
the  quay.  The  moon  hung,  a  frail  senile  orb  in  the  sky. 
All  was  frenzy  and  confusion.  Torches  blazed  redly.  The 
air  was  full  of  smoke  and  the  odor  of  hot  wax.  Sleepy 
servants  rushed  about  with  boxes  and  bales,  cursing  as  they 
stumbled  against  each  other.  Presently  Neno  found  himself 
in  an  overloaded  boat,  his  feet  buried  beneath  a  pile  of 
luggage.  A  box  came  hurtling  in  at  the  last  moment, 
narrowly  missing  the  still  tender  wound  above  his  ear. 
Amid  shouts  and  protests  the  boatmen  shoved  off.   He  felt 
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the  dash  of  cold  spray  in  his  face  as  they  drove  out  into  the 
tossing  harbor.  After  an  interminable  time,  the  dark  poop 
of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  loomed  high  above  him,  and 
he  found  himself  scrambling  up  a  swaying  ladder. 

On  board  the  confusion  was  no  less  than  on  shore.  Sailors 
padded  about  on  bare  feet,  quarreling  violently  with 
servants  over  the  disposition  of  baggage.  Bales  of  provisions 
were  being  dragged  down  into  the  cooking-quarters  below. 
Overhead  the  night  had  begun  to  pale. 

Neno,  assembUng  Everardo's  possessions,  ordered  a 
sailor  to  put  them  in  one  of  the  deck  cabins.  The  man 
slung  a  box  to  his  shoulder  and  started  for  the  nearest  door, 
kicking  it  open  with  his  foot.  There  was  an  outburst  of 
snarls  and  barks,  the  door  was  slammed  shut,  and  the  sailor, 
swearing,  hmped  on  to  another. 

Tt's  that  little  beast  belonging  to  the  foreign  woman,' 
he  grumbled  in  the  broad  tongue  of  a  Southerner.  Tirst 
to  come  aboard  they  were,  her  and  her  son,  and  got  the 
pick  of  cabins.' 

One  could  see  the  outline  of  the  hills  now  and  the  low- 
lying  town.  A  fishing  boat  went  dipping  past  them,  her 
sail  slanted  at  a  perilous  angle.  The  band  of  rose  along  the 
eastward  horizon  broadened  and  was  tinged  with  gold. 
On  board,  all  was  in  readiness.  Ladders  were  drawn  up. 
The  small  boats,  bobbing  like  seabirds,  drew  astern.  A 
trumpet  sounded  from  the  bow.  Sailors  swarmed  up  the 
masts,  pulling  at  the  ropes.  With  a  loud  cracking  and 
flapping  the  great  rust-colored  sail  unfurled  and  grew  taut, 
bellying  in  the  fresh  wind.  There  was  a  creak  of  dripping 
chains;  the  anchors  clanked  against  the  ship's  side.  The 
Saint  Michael  quivered,  heeled  over  a  little,  paused  an 
instant  as  if  to  get  her  breath  and  swung  her  nose  sharp 
toward  the  open  sea.    From  the  shore  came  the  sweet 
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tumult  of  church  bells.  On  deck  rose  the  chant  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  Sailors  paused  in  their  cursings  to  fall  upon  their 
knees.    *Hail  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea... ' 

A  little  while  later  Neno  made  his  way  across  the  narrow 
gangway  that  spanned  the  low  waist  of  the  caravel  and 
climbed  into  the  high,  sloping  prow.  It  was  stuffy  and  vile- 
smelling  in  the  crowded  quarters  below  decks,  where  men 
lay  groaning  and  sick  about  the  floor;  far  better  to  be  out 
here  in  the  clean,  salty  air.  On  his  left  the  mainland  was 
riding  swiftly  astern.  Ahead  the  sea  spread,  a  bright  ceru- 
lean blue  flicked  with  plumy  white.  In  the  whole  world 
only  the  ship  seemed  to  stand  motionless;  all  else  was  fluid 
racing  past  her  beam. 

Something  brushed  against  Neno's  legs.  He  looked  down 
and  met  Lazarus'  bright  gaze  blinking  up  at  him. 

*Now,  by  Sant'  Antonino,  how  did  you  come  aboard?' 

For  answer  there  was  a  soft  laugh  behind  him.  He  whirled 
about.  Clarice  di  Deo  stood  braced  against  the  wind,  her 
skirts  whipping  about  her  legs,  her  hood  fallen  back  from 
brown  tumbled  hair. 

*Monna  Rice,  in  Heaven's  name '    Then  suddenly 

it  came  to  him.  'Tou  were  that  foreign  lady  who  came 
last  night!' 

She  laughed  again  more  merrily  than  ever.  'You  are 
wrong,  Neno,  quite  wrong.   I  was  the  little  boy.' 

*But  how  did  you  get  here  from  Florence?' 

*We  rode,  Bidda  Betta  and  I.' 

*That  Messer  Bardo  should  ever  have  allowed  you !' 

*How  simple  you  are,  Neno.  Don't  you  know  that  if 
you  really  wish  to  do  something,  you  must  act  first  and  ask 
after?' 

'You  mean  that  Messer  Bardo  doesn't  know  of  this?' 


He  M^Kirled  about*  CbLtrice  dl  Deo  stood 


br&ced  a^Ainst  the  wind.... Kejp  Ivood  ^Uciv  back 
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*Not  yet,  I  hope.  And  don't  frown  like  that,  Neno.  It 
makes  you  look  just  like  the  priest  I  used  to  make  confession 
to  in  Florence.  The  thought  of  his  sour  face  behind  the 
curtain  always  frightened  the  memory  of  my  sins  clean  out 
of  me.' 

Sparkling  as  a  drop  of  dew  her  mood  was;  alas,  was  it  to 
prove  also  as  ephemeral?  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  doubts  he  could 
not  keep  back  a  smile  at  her  impudence  and  at  once  she 
clapped  her  hands.  *There,  that  is  better.  Now  you  are 
like  my  darling  old  Father  Ely  that  used  to  hear  my  Eng- 
lish sins.   So  sweet  he  was,  I  always  thought  up  a  few  extra 

ones  to  make  the  confession  last Yet  even  he,  I  think, 

would  be  astounded,  could  he  listen  to  all  the  trespasses  I 
have  been  guilty  of  this  past  fortnight!'  She  peeped  at  him 
from  beneath  her  lashes.  *How  about  you,  Neno?  Do  you 
think  you  could  stand  it?  I  —  I  feel  2is  if  I  should  like  to 
confess  them  to  someone . . .  what  use  is  it  to  be  wicked  if 
you  cannot  shock  someone  with  the  tale  of  it?' 

She  laughed  at  the  startled  look  he  gave  her,  and  then 
clung  to  him  as  the  ship's  deep  lurch  washed  the  salty 
spray  across  their  faces. 

*We  had  best  seek  a  drier  spot,  Monna  Rice,'  he  said, 
making  his  arm  stiff  to  support  her  weight,  and  as,  some- 
what breathlessly,  she  agreed,  he  led  her  over  toward  a 
great  coil  of  rope  where,  crouched  in  the  lee  of  it,  the  sun 
might  reach  them,  but  the  spray  would  not,  and  where 
also  they  could  talk  with  Httle  danger  of  being  overheard 
by  the  occasional  sailor  that  went  padding  barefoot  down 
the  windy  decks.  He  waited  in  silence  while  she  settled 
herself  spreading  her  wide  skirts  about  her  and  drawing  the 
drenched  and  melancholy  Lazarus  close  against  her  knees. 
At  last  she  looked  up  and  asked  him: 

'Has  Everardo  said  anything  to  you,  Neno?' 
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*No,'  startled.   *How  should  he  when  he  cannot  suspect?' 

*But  alas,  he  does.  He  knows  everything.  He  caught 
me  that  night  as  I  closed  the  trapdoor  after  me,  and  at  once 
he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  our  uncle  had  set  me  to 
spy  on  his  actions.  If  he  hadn't  been  beside  himself,  he 
would  have  known  that  was  absurd,  but  as  it  was  he  would 
not  be  convinced  until  I  had  told  him  everything.' 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  as  Neno  turned  this 
unexpected  piece  of  news  over  in  his  mind.  At  last  he  said 
slowly,  *It  seemed  better  to  hold  my  peace  about  —  Corsi's 
death  until  the  matter  came  up  of  itself,  for  fear  Messer 
Everardo  might  wonder  why  I  thought  the  subject  of 
special  interest  to  him.' 

^Gossip  travels  quickly,'  Rice  answered.  *  'Vrardo  said 
that  he  heard  in  Pisa  that  —  that  Corsi  had  been  killed  by 
a  robber ' 

*And  so  his  mind  is  relieved?' 

*I  —  I  suppose  so.'  But  she  still  frowned.  *Of  course, 
he  realizes  that  his  secret  is  safe  with  us ' 

But  Neno  wondered,  remembering  the  odd  sidelong 
glances  which  Everardo  had  often  cast  at  him  since  their 
meeting  at  Livorno;  and  the  marked  coolness  in  his  de- 
meanor. No,  it  had  not  added  anything  to  Everardo's  peace 
of  mind  to  reaHze  that  his  rash  act  had  been  witnessed, 
even  by  his  own  sister  and  a  trusted  employee  of  his  House! 

Neno  said  rather  abruptly,  'But  you  have  not  yet  explained 
how  you  come  to  be  here,  Monna  Rice.' 

She  would  come  to  that  in  good  time,  she  assured  him, 
but  he  must  hear  all  things  in  order,  or  he  would  not  under- 
stand . . .  First  she  had  discussed  with  her  haggard  brother 
the  best  plan  for  his  safety.  It  was  wise,  of  course,  to  leave 
Florence  at  once,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  fly,  as  he 
wanted  to  do,  was  no  better  than  crying  his  guilt  from  the 
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housetops.  His  departure  should  have  some  plausible 
reason  for  it  —  the  Byzantine's  invitation  to  accompany 
him  to  Constantinople,  for  instance 

'So  it  was  you  who  thought  of  that!' 

*Only  because  I  was  lucky  enough  to  know  of  it.  You  see, 
after  the  calcio,  Monna  Lucrezia  and  I  went  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Messer  Cosimo  and  this  envoy,  who,  learning  that  I 
was  Everardo's  sister,  would  know  if  I  were  not  planning  to 
visit  his  city  too;  for  in  that  case,  said  he  most  gallantly, 
he  would  redouble  his  entreaties  that  Everardo  accompany 
him... ! 

'Finally,  after  much  arguing,  I  made  Everardo  see  that 
he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  trying  such  a  course,  for  should 
it  not  meet  Uncle  Bardo's  pleasure,  it  would  still  be  possible 
for  him  to  escape  from  the  city.  Corsi's  death  was  not 
Kkely  to  be  laid  to  him  at  once  —  if,  as  God  forbid,  it  ever 
were!  So,  when  daylight  came,  he  went  to  our  uncle  while 
I,  waiting  behind  in  his  room,  hastily  gathered  together 
whatever  he  would  have  need  of  for  the  journey.  Well,  as 
you  know,  everything  turned  out  as  we  planned,  and  soon 
my  brother  had  said  farewell  and  was  riding  out  of  Florence, 
and  I  —  I  was  left  behind. 

*It  was  strange  —  while  Everardo  was  still  with  me, 
even  when  he  stooped  from  his  horse  to  kiss  me,  I  had  no 
wish  to  cry;  but  the  moment  he  had  left,  I  could  not  keep 
the  tears  back.  I  ran  to  my  room  and  threw  myself  on  the 
bed.  After  a  while  there  were  no  more  tears  left  to  weep 
and  I  lay  there,  worn  out  and  hardly  thinking,  when  all 
at  once  I  heard  Messer  Gosimo's  voice  on  the  stairs! 

*I  could  think  of  only  one  thing  —  that  he  had  found 
out  about  —  Everardo!  So  when  he  had  gone  into  Uncle 
Bardo's  room,  I  crept  out  on  tiptoe  and  glistened  at  the 
door 
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'As  I  feared,  Messer  Cosimo  was  telling  my  uncle  about 
it.  But  when  he  said  a  robber  had  done  it,  I  could  have 
wept  again  for  relief,  only  I  feared  to  miss  a  word.  It  was 
not  Corsi's  death,  however,  which  had  brought  Cosimo. 
He  was  going  to  Bagno  a  Morba  to  take  the  cure  after  the 
exertions  of  the  past  fortnight,  and  he  wanted  my  uncle 
to  go  along.  Uncle  Bardo  repHed  that  he  would  be  glad, 
indeed,  to  do  so  if  Cosimo  would  only  wait  until  you  were 
off  for  Livorno.  And  at  that  Cosimo  frightened  me  again  by 
asking:  "Wasn't  Everardo's  setting  out  rather  premature? 
He  said  nothing  to  me  of  such  an  intention  yesterday." 

*Uncle  Bardo  explained  that  that  was  just  like  my  brother! 
He  had  had  no  notion  of  it  at  the  calcio,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  had  time  for  sober  consideration,  he  had  per- 
ceived the  advantages  of  such  a  course  —  to  which  Messer 
Cosimo  only  answered,  "Ah,"  and  there  followed  a  pause 
in  which  I  was  sure  they  must  hear  my  heart  beating.  But 
after  a  moment,  thank  Heaven,  he  dropped  the  subject 
and  began  once  more  to  speak  of  Bagno  a  Morba.  And 
that  led  naturally  to  me!' 

*To  you,  Monna  Rice?' 

*Yes,  to  me.  Nor  was  it  the  first  time  either,  I  could  see, 
that  they  had  discussed  me!  Messer  Cosimo  wanted  to 
know  what  my  uncle  had  decided  to  do,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  made  no  definite  arrangements  as  yet,  thinking  it 
kinder  to  wait  until  after  my  brother  was  gone,  and  now 
certainly  he  would  have  no  time  to  do  anything.  So  that, 
until  he  came  back  from  Bagno  a  Morba  I  might  as  well 
stay  at  our  Villa  Buon  Riposo,  where  the  distractions  were 
less  than  here  in  the  city.  But  afterwards,  he  was  going  to 
send  me  to  the  Murate  nuns  until  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
married,  to  see  if  that  would  tame  me. . . .  Neno,  do  you 
know  who  the  Murate  are?' 
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*They  are  those  sisters  that  used  to  have  their  convent  on 
the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  but  are  now  on  the  Via  GhibelUna 

*Yes,  and  they  are  called  Murate,  the  Immured  Ones, 
because  when  one  of  them  takes  her  vows  she  enters  by  an 
opening  in  the  wall  which  is  bricked  up  after  her  and  no 
one  ever  sees  her  face  again.   She  is  as  good  as  dead ' 

*But  you  would  not  have  to  take  the  vows,  Monna  Rice.' 

*No,  but  I  should  be  kept  as  strictly  as  if  I  were  in  very 
truth  a  novice.  Oh,  I  have  heard  tales  of  that  life,  Neno!  I 
had  rather  die  than  be  shut  up  for  years  in  such  a  prison! 
Indeed,  I  should  die  if  I  were . . .' 

*But  surely,  if  you  had  begged  your  uncle ' 

She  shrugged.  *If  you  were  a  girl,  Neno,  you  would 
know  better  than  to  ask  such  a  thing!  He  would  only  have 
repHed  that  he  was  doing  it  for  my  own  good  and  that 
some  day  I  would  thank  him  for  it.  Per  caritdy  what  do  I 
care  for  "some  day'*!  It  is  now  that  I  must  live!  No,  there 
was  nothing  to  do,  if  I  would  escape  the  Murate,  but  run 
away,  and  no  one  to  run  to  but  my  brother;  and  that  I 
should  have  to  do  quickly.' 

So  she  had  made  her  plans  at  once.  Sending  for  one  of 
the  servants,  whom  she  knew  she  could  trust,  she  gave  him 
a  necklace  of  garnets  and  a  pearl  brooch  that  had  been  her 
mother's  and  bade  him  sell  them  for  her.  That  done,  she 
sent  word  to  her  uncle  that  she  wished  to  go  with  her  nurse 
to  the  Church  of  the  'Nunziata,  on  the  Piazza  dei  Servi, 
to  pray  the  Miraculous  Virgin  there  for  her  brother's 
safety.  How  could  he  guess  that  she  intended  to  go  also  to 
the  Borgo  degU  Albizzi?  For  Everardo  before  his  departure 
had  given  her  that  gold  chain  which  the  Byzantine  had 
flung  about  his  neck  and  begged  her  to  see  that  it  reached 
Monna  Filippa's  hands.  That  trust  she  intended  to  fulfill 
herself,  because  of  a  plan  she  had  in  mind. 
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*Monna  Filippa,  when  she  heard  I  was  there,  had  me 
brought  to  her  own  room,  and  I  gave  her  the  golden  chain, 
saying  that  if  it  would  but  please  her  to  send  Everardo  some 
token  in  return,  I  would  see  that  it  reached  him.  After  a 
moment's  thought  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger  and 
gave  it  to  me,  kissing  me  very  kindly.  Before,  I  had  hated 
Monna  Filippa,  but  now,  when  I  saw  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  bent  her  face  to  mine,  all  my  dislike  melted 
away  and  I  put  my  arms  about  her  and  held  her  close.' 

*And  did  you  give  the  ring  to  your  brother?' 

'Not  until  he  promised  not  to  have  me  set  ashore  at  the 
first  opportunity ' 

*By  my  faith,'  Neno  laughed,  Vere  you  a  man,  Monna 
Rice,  you  would  soon  become  a  Cardinal!' 

When  she  returned  from  the  Church  of  the  'Nunziata, 
the  servant  was  already  waiting  with  the  money  and  so 
well  had  he  done  that  it  had  brought  them  all  in  good 
comfort  to  Livorno.  'It  grieved  me  to  part  with  those 
sweet  pieces  that  had  been  my  mother's,  but  I  knew  that  in 
heaven  she  would  understand  and  forgive  me . . .' 

After  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  herself  and  gave  this  to 
the  faithful  servant,  bidding  him  bring  it  to  her  at  the 
Villa,  as  soon  as  her  uncle  had  left  for  the  Baths. 

'Well,  everything  happened  as  I  planned.  He  brought 
me  the  letter,  and  I  opened  it,  as  if  I  had  never  seen  it 
before;  and  directly  I  had  read  its  contents,  I  cried  out  in 
great  excitement  to  Bidda  Betta  that  my  uncle  wanted  me  to 
ride  after  my  brother  with  important  papers  which  I 
would  find  in  a  certain  chest  at  the  Villa.  Bidda  Betta  was 
hard  to  convince  at  first,  not  having  had  experience  with 
me  all  these  years  for  nothing,  I  suppose.  Indeed,  she 
declared  she  would  not  budge  a  step  on  any  such  madcap 
journey,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  servant 
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could  not  be  trusted  to  take  the  papers  alone.  But,  of  course, 
not  being  able  to  read,  and  Uncle  Bardo  being  luckily  out 
of  reach,  she  had  no  way  of  confirming  her  suspicions;  and 
when  I  began  to  throw  things  into  a  box  declaring  that  she 
could  stay  at  home  if  she  liked,  but  that  I  had  been  taught 
to  obey  my  uncle  without  question,  she  gave  in  and  agreed 
to  come  along  —  as  of  course  I  knew  she  would  all  the 
time!' 

*How  did  you  know  there  were  any  such  papers?' 

'Because  I  put  them  there  myself,  stupid!  Who  was  to 
guess  they  were  only  pages  from  an  old  Book  of  Hours, 
when  none  but  me  could  read  them?  Well,  the  next  morn- 
ing early  we  set  out,  bringing  the  servant  for  protection.  All 
the  way  I  was  full  of  fear  lest  we  be  too  late ' 

*As,  indeed,  you  would  have  been  but  for  this  unfavor- 
ing  wind.' 

'Another  sign  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  approved  my 
scheme.  And  what's  more,  did  She  not  cause  it  to  change 
the  very  night  we  arrived?' 

'But  what  have  you  done  with  the  servant?' 

'Left  him  sleeping  soundly  at  Livomo.  Poor  man,  his 
fate  rests  somewhat  heavily  upon  my  conscience,  but  what 
else  could  I  do?  I  had  to  come!  At  any  rate,  I  left  him 
enough  money  to  get  home  again  and  a  letter  also  for  my 
uncle,  confessing  everything  and  begging  him  to  be  merciful 
to  those  who  had  been  my  unwitting  alHes.' 

There  followed  a  long  silence  broken  only  by  the  strum- 
ming of  the  wind  on  the  rigging,  and  from  somewhere  a  sail- 
or's chanty,  and  a  seasick  moan  from  Lazarus  who  now  lay 
prone  upon  his  mistress's  skirts. 

'What  are  you  thinking  so  hard  about?'  Rice  demanded 
at  last  when  her  companion  persistently  evaded  her  ques- 
tioning glances. 
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'I  was  thinking  —  what  would  happen,  Monna  Rice, 
when  we  returned  to  Florence?' 

^Per  caritdy  Neno,  why  worry  about  a  future  that  is  so 
far  off?' 

'I  suppose  it  is  because  for  so  many  years  I  had  to  worry 
about  it  there  on  the  farm,  wondering  where  the  food  was 
to  come  from  and  the  money  for  taxes . . .' 

'In  other  words,'  after  a  moment's  thought,  'instead  of 
avoiding  my  fate  I  have  only  postponed  it?' 

*God  forbid,  Monna  Rice.'  But  his  tone  was  hardly  assur- 
ing. For  if  Messer  Bardo  should  disown  her  for  this  defiant 
act  of  hers  —  as  he  might  well  feel  justified  in  doing  —  she 
would  have  no  choice  left  her  but  to  take  the  veil.  A  man 
cast  out  of  his  home  could  join  some  band  of  condottieri^ 
those  mercenary  soldiers  that  wandered  about  Italy  ready 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  for  a  girl, 
what  asylum  was  there  save  the  walls  of  a  convent?' 

At  last  Clarice  with  a  sudden  shrug  dismissed  her  forebod- 
ings. 'Well,  tomorrow  is  still  a  long  way  off.  At  least  I  am 
safe  for  the  present  and  I  think  Our  Lady  Who  has  helped 
me  so  far  can  be  trusted  to  arrange  the  rest  also  when  the 
time  comes;  especially  if  I  have  kept  my  part  of  our  bargain!' 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  upsetting  the  melancholy  Lazarus, 
and  drew  from  beneath  her  cloak  a  small  dark  bundle. 
Balancing  herself  against  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  deck,  she 
walked  to  the  rail  and  stood  there  a  moment,  the  bundle 
poised  above  it.  Then,  abruptly,  she  flung  it  far  out  into  the 
bright  blue  sea. 

^EccoP  turning  to  the  boy  who  had  followed  her,  a  face 
half  laughing,  half  tearful,  'it  is  done!  That  morning  at  the 
'Nunziata  I  told  Madonna  that  if  She  would  only  let  me 
have  my  own  way  this  once,  I  should  promise  forever 
after  to  be  a  proper  maid.  Therefore  I  have  cast  temptation 
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with  my  boy's  clothes  behind  me  into  the  sea,  for  who,  I  ask, 
could  play  the  hoyden  in  a  garb  like  this?'  And  she  made  a 
rueful  face  at  the  bodice  which  fitted  so  snugly  her  childish 
form  and  the  heavy  folds  of  skirt  that  encumbered  her  feet. 
*I  have  to  become  a  woman  now,  Neno!  I  have  given  my 
word  to  the  Virgin.  And  so  being  a  woman,  I  think  I  had 
best  go  see  what  I  can  do  to  reheve  the  miseries  of  my  poor 
brother  and  Bidda  Betta,  who  are  both  as  unhappy  as 

Lazarus  yonder,  each  in  their  respective  cabins Farewell, 

Neno ...  we  will  meet  again  soon ' 

And  with  a  gesture  of  farewell,  she  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
A  Letter  to  Messer  Bardo 

Upon  an  afternoon  in  late  April  of  the  year  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  Neno  sat  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house  in  the 
Phanarion  Quarter  of  Constantinople.  Through  the  open 
window  across  which  a  Judas  tree  shook  its  purple  buds 
gently  in  the  south  wind  could  be  seen  the  bright  waters  of 
the  Golden  Horn  and  the  long  ridge  of  Pera  with  its  oak 
woods  and  cypresses  leaning  like  tall  dark  ladders  against  a 
blue  wall  of  sky.  Somewhere  a  nightingale  was  practicing 
the  tune  he  would  give  full  voice  to  when  night  fell,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  muted  notes  were  lost  in  another  sound, 
like  distant  thunder,  yet  somehow  more  ominous.  At  in- 
tervals this  increased  to  a  long  roar  ending  in  a  crash  which 
jarred  the  heavy  stone  walls  of  the  house.  But  the  nightin- 
gale sang  on  undismayed  and  within  doors  Neno  did  not 
even  lift  his  head  from  the  letter  he  was  writing. 

To  Messer  Bernardo  di  Domenico  di  Deo  of  Florence. 

Spectabilis  ac  magnificus  vir: 

There  has  been  now  no  word  from  your  hand  in  many  months 
and  I  do  not  know  if  our  letters  have  reached  you,  communi- 
cations being  both  hazardous  and  uncertain  and  indeed  at  pre- 
sent well-nigh  impossible. 

For  we  have  been  besieged  by  the  Turks  now  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  and  their  cannon  bombard  our  walls  night  and  day. 
Here  in  the  city  there  is  already  much  misery  which  increases  as 
the  promised  help  from  the  West  delays.  If  only  it  would  come! 
One  hears  more  rumors  than  there  are  hours  to  the  day,  and  as 
each  one  of  them  proves  false,  the  curses  upon  us  *  Latins'  are 
redoubled.    Sometimes,  I  do  believe,  we  are  more  hated  than 
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the  Turk  himself;  even  that  Byzantine  ambzissador  who  at  one 
time  was  pleased  to  style  himself  our  friend  has  long  since  re- 
garded us  coldly,  and  that  although 

But  here  Neno  paused,  his  eyes  narrowed  reflectively. 
Should  he  or  should  he  not  tell  Messer  Bardo  that  Everardo 
had  joined  the  goodly  number  of  other  foreigners  in  the 
defense  of  the  threatened  walls?  Better,  perhaps,  to  say 
nothing;  such  news  would  only  worry  the  silk  merchant, 
and  long  before  it  had  even  reached  him  that  aid,  promised 
by  the  Pope  and  reported  to  have  left  Venice  months  ago, 
must  have  sailed  into  the  Golden  Horn  and  forced  the  Turk 
to  raise  the  siege.   So  deciding,  he  finished  the  sentence: 

. . .  and  that  although  we  have  showed  him  the  greatest  courtesy. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  are  all  in  good  health,  praise  God,  Messer 
Everardo  being  by  now  entirely  recovered  of  that  illness  of  the 
bowels  which  laid  him  low  for  so  many  weeks  after  our  arrival. 
Nor  can  you  imagine  how  tall  Monna  Rice  has  grown  nor  how 
womanly,  albeit  still  rather  thin  and  pale  from  that  long  nursing 
of  her  brother,  but  for  which,  as  I  think  I  have  written  before,  it 
is  certain  he  must  have  died. . . 

Again  Neno  paused.  He  did  not  want  Messer  Bardo  to 
suspect  that  he  was  trying  to  act  as  intercessor,  and  thereby 
perhaps  destroy  the  seeds  of  forgiveness  which  he  had  been 
slyly  endeavoring  to  plant  in  the  other's  mind.  So  after  a 
moment's  thought,  he  prudently  changed  the  subject. 

As  also  I  have  written  in  a  previous  letter,  but  know  not  if  you 
have  received  it,  only  one  of  your  ships  due  from  Kaffa  ever  ar- 
rived, it  too,  having  been  raked  by  Turkish  gunfire  while  sailing 
past  those  new  forts  which  command  the  Arm  of  Saint  George.^ 
Her  cargo,  however,  though  somewhat  damaged  by  smoke  and 
water,  was  still  intact,  and  we  kept  it  for  many  weeks  in  the  ware- 
house which  at  that  time  was  still  open  (we  have  had  to  close  it 
since  by  reason  of  its  exposed  position  on  the  water-front),  hop- 

» The  Bosphorus. 
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ing  against  hope  that  God  would  show  some  way  of  disposing 
of  it  without  loss. 

Now  shortly  after  Saint  Martin's  Day '  I  chanced  upon  an  Ar- 
menian who,  because  he  had  friends  in  Turkish  high  circles,  was 
still  able  to  carry  on  his  trading  unmolested;  and  hearing  him 
bemoan  the  fact  that  certain  merchandise  he  was  taking  to 
Egypt  had  been  lost  in  a  gale,  I  was  moved  to  offer  him  ours, 
for  which  after  some  bargaining  he  agreed  to  pay  us  two  thou- 
sand bezants,  and  the  money  is  here  in  a  strong  box,  all  banks  in 
Constantinople  being  closed  at  the  present  time  or  on  the  point 
of  doing  so.  I  hope,  Messer  Bardo,  that  I  have  not  presumed  too 
much  in  acting  thus  on  my  own  initiative,  but  Messer  Everardo 
being  ill  at  the  time  there  was  no  one  else  to  consult;  and  to  for- 
ward the  cargo  to  Italy  was  a  thing  impractical  if  not  well-nigh 
impossible,  there  being  hardly  a  ship  which  ventured  out  of 
harbor  which  was  not  sunk  or  taken  captive  before  even  it  passed 
the  Hellespont.  Also  I  feared  that  if  I  did  not  close  the  deal 
quickly  the  Armenian  would  buy  elsewhere  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  unlikely  to  offer  itself  again.  And  indeed  I  have 
heard  since  that  we  have  been  much  envied  by  other  merchants 
whose  warehouses  are  crammed  with  merchandise  for  which 
they  have  no  hope  of  finding  a  customer. 

It  was  firom  this  same  Armenian,  by  the  way,  that  I  had  word 
of  poor  Messer  Capone  who,  with  his  wife,  set  out  from  the  city, 
directly  upon  our  arrival,  in  search  of  a  certain  miraculous 
spring  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat  where  the  Ark  of  Noah 
rested,  whose  waters  are  said  to  be  a  cure  for  such  maladies  as 
his.  Well,  it  seems  this  Armenian  had  met  them,  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  They  had  been  robbed  of  all  they  possessed 
and,  having  no  money  with  which  to  hire  horses,  and  Capone 
being  by  this  time  too  short  of  breath  to  walk,  his  wife  was 
carrying  him  on  her  back. 

When  I  asked  the  Armenian  what  he  had  done  to  relieve  their 
sad  state,  he  replied  that  he  had  given  them  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  being,  as  everyone  knew,  of  greater  value  than 
gold! 

About  ten  days  ago,  shortly  after  the  siege  started,  a  number 

'November  ii. 
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of  our  Italian  merchants  went  to  call  upon  the  Sultan  Moham- 
med under  a  flag  of  truce.  I,  by  good  fortune,  went  too,  since 
Messer  Everardo,  who  was  chosen  one  of  them,  understands 
Greek  but  imperfectly  still  and  Turkish  not  at  all,  of  which  I 
have  managed  to  pick  up  a  fair  amount  at  the  city's  caravanserai. 
We  were  received  with  courtesy  and  conducted  to  the  Sultan's 
pavilion,  where,  after  a  short  wait,  each  merchant  was  sum- 
moned in  turn,  and  having  made  a  low  obeisance  before  the 
divan  on  which  the  Sultan  sat  cross-legged,  was  led  away  again 
without  being  given  a  chance  to  state  his  mission. 

This  unsatisfactory  audience  being  over,  we  were  taken  to  an- 
other part  of  the  camp  where  great  dishes  of  mutton  and  rice 
were  set  before  us,  and  sheep's  milk  —  for  to  drink  wine  is 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  While  we  were  eating, 
the  Sultan's  Grand  Vizier,  Khalil  Pasha,  was  announced.  He 
was  a  man  elderly  in  appearance  and  of  great  dignity.  He 
wore  a  white  robe  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle. 
From  his  shoulders  hung  a  blue  mantle  woven  from  camel's 
hair,  and  on  his  head  was  an  enormous  turban  of  white  silk, 
pointed  at  the  top,  fluted  and  stuffed  like  a  cushion.  He  saluted 
us  in  the  Greek  language  and  asked  us  to  state  the  reason  for 
our  visit. 

At  this,  Messer  Tedardi  of  Florence,  who  had  been  chosen 
spokesman,  said  that  we  had  come  to  inquire  on  what  terms  the 
Sultan  would  be  willing  to  make  peace,  for  our  trade  must  suf- 
fer greatly  were  this  siege  to  be  needlessly  prolonged,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  lay  them  before  the  Emperor. . .  To  which  the 
Grand  Vizier,  interrupting,  retorted  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  already  knew  the  only  condition  on  which  the  Sultan 
would  agree  to  withdraw,  and  that  was  the  surrender  of  the 
city!  After  a  short  silence,  Messer  Tedardi  then  asked  what 
would  happen  to  the  foreign  residents  in  case  the  city  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  replied  that  since  his 
master  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Latins,  but  only  with  the  By- 
zantines, they  should  not  be  disturbed  —  provided,  of  course, 
they  had  given  no  aid  to  the  defenders.  At  this  everyone  looked 
at  his  neighbor  askance,  for  already  there  were  almost  as  many 
foreigners  as  Byzantines  fighting  on  the  walls.  So  after  a  few 
more  questions,  to  which  the  Grand  Vizier  continued  to  make 
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equivocal  answers,  we  perceived  that  we  were  but  wasting  words 
and  rose  to  depart. 

As  we  did  so,  the  Grand  Vizier,  whose  gaze  I  had  noticed 
fixed  itself  upon  me  as  I  translated  some  of  his  replies  to  Messer 
Everardo,  suddenly  beckoned  me  to  him  and  inquired  my  name. 
When  I  had  told  him,  he  exclaimed  in  profound  delight,  *A/a- 
shallah!  Praise  God,  I  knew  there  was  something  about  you 
that  was  familiar!' 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  to  him  my  father  had  been 
a  slave  once  upon  a  time,  and  from  him  also  had  obtained  his 
freedom,  after  saving  the  Pasha's  favorite  son  from  death  in  a 
stream  where  he  was  bathing.  Ever  since,  said  the  Grand  Vi- 
zier, he  had  held  him  in  grateful  remembrance  and  had  longed 
to  know  what  had  become  of  him.  Sadly  then  I  told  him  what 
I  knew  of  my  father's  mysterious  fate,  at  which  he  appeared 
much  affected,  turning  his  head  away  for  a  moment.  Presently, 
he  inquired  why  I  was  in  this  *doomed  city,*  as  he  called  it,  and 
urged  me  to  leave  it  at  once  and  place  myself  here  under  his 
protection.  To  which  I  replied,  Messer  Bardo,  that  since  I  had 
come  to  Constantinople  on  business  for  my  master,  a  merchant 
of  Florence,  I  could  hardly  leave  without  first  asking  his 
permission.  This  I  said  to  put  him  off,  for  never  could  I  fol- 
low the  example  of  so  many  Byzantines  who  have  deserted 
their  Christian  friends  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the 
Infidel. 

When  Khalil  Pasha  saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  he 
drew  from  his  finger  a  seal  ring  engraven  with  his  own  name  and 
bade  me  take  it  in  token  of  his  regard.  To  which  I  replied  that 
I  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  the  more  so  because  that  beautiful 
Damascene  knife  which  he  had  once  presented  to  my  father  had 
been  basely  stolen  from  me  and  its  loss  I  had  never  ceased  to 
regret,  so  that  this  new  token  must  in  a  measure  comfort  me  for 
that.  As,  about  to  depart,  I  slipped  the  ring  on  my  finger  I  heard 
him  say  in  a  low  voice,  *Yes,  go  back,  brave  fool!  —  Fools  all  of 
ye,  to  think  to  flout  a  man  like  my  master.  But,  alas,  may  God 
keep  you  —  for  I  too  was  born  a  Christian!' 

Once  again,  Neno  laid  aside  his  pen  and  sat  thinking. 
That  day  at  the  Turkish  camp  had  been  burned  in  all  its  de- 
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tails  upon  his  memory.  While  the  merchants  had  been  hav- 
ing their  unsatisfactory  audience  with  the  Sultan,  he  had 
wandered  about  by  himself  observing  everything  with  in- 
tent eyes:  the  heaps  of  gaudy  saddles  piled  upon  the  ground, 
the  striped  tents  before  which  filthy  children  sprawled  and 
women  gave  him  dark  or  coquettish  glances  as  he  passed; 
wild-eyed  dervishes  and  bearded  imams,  the  green  on  their 
turbans  betokening  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  all  the 
riff-raff,  the  hangers-on,  that  follow  an  army,  including  — 
and  his  heart  grew  hot  at  the  shameful  sight  —  Christian 
adventurers,  Germans  and  Spaniards  and  even  Italians. 

Presently  a  woman  hailed  him  from  a  tent  door.  She  was 
a  dark,  wild  creature,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  full  pink 
trousers  and  heavy  bracelets  clanking  on  her  ankles. 

*Giaour,^  she  addressed  him,  *oh.  Gentile!  Lend  me  your 
palm  and  I  will  read  your  future  in  it.' 

*I  have  no  time.'  But  he  slowed  his  steps. 

At  once  she  reached  out  and  caught  his  reluctant  hand, 
thrusting  her  face  close  to  it  as  she  droned,  *Ah-ah!  What  a 
hand!  In  the  name  of  God  what  I  see  here!'  Suddenly  she 
let  it  fall,  shrugging,  *But  why  should  I  reveal  to  you  what 
you  do  not  wish  to  know?' 

*Did  I  say  I  did  not  wish  to  know?'  Neno  drew  out  a  coin 
and  dropped  it  into  her  greedy  palm.  *There  now,  tell  me; 
though  I  doubt  not'  —  beneath  his  breath  —  *it  is  nothing 
but  a  tissue  of  lies.' 

She  tried  the  coin  with  her  teeth,  tucked  it  into  her  cheek, 
and  bent  once  more  over  his  open  palm,  tracing  with  a 
hennaed  finger-nail  the  lines  upon  it.  Her  voice  was  a 
whiny  sing-song. 

'Effendim,  you  have  made  a  long  journey . . .  and  you  will 
make  others  too...  here  and  here...'  Her  jiail  dug  into  his 
skin.   *You  will  face  death  often,  but  have  no  fear,  your  end 
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is  not  written  for  many  years —  Efendim,  I  see  that  someone 
has  done  you  a  great  wrong.' 

'DioP  he  started.   *How  do  you  know  that?' 

*It  is  here  in  the  lines,  effendim,  plain  to  read A  great 

wrong  which  you  burn  to  avenge —  Have  patience,  effendim^ 
and  you  will  do  so —  And  here  is  something  else'  —  bend- 
ing so  close  that  he  felt  her  hot  breath  against  his  palm  —  *a 
meeting,  effendim ...  an  unexpected  meeting . . .  with  some- 
one ...  Is  there  one,  perhaps,  whom  you  have  thought  dead?' 

He  snatched  his  hand  from  her  grasp,  crying,  *A  curse 
upon  you,  you  Infidel  witch!  The  Devil  taught  you  that  to 
mock  me  with...'  He  heard  her  malicious  laughter  behind 
him  as  he  rushed  away. 

But  though  he  rubbed  his  hand  hard  upon  his  tunic  to  rid 
it  of  the  feel  of  her  clutching  fingers,  he  could  not  so  easily 
erase  her  words  from  his  memory.  Again  and  again  they  re- 
turned to  haunt  him  with  their  fantastic  hopes.  Had  not 
Gemma  prophesied  that  he  would  hear  something  of  his 
father  out  in  Byzantium?  He  pushed  the  thought  away  from 
him  violently.  Bah,  was  this  a  fulfillment  —  the  calculated 
utterances  of  a  shrewd  'Rom'  woman  eager  to  filch  a  coin 
or  two  from  him?  Absurd,  impossible!  And  yet  —  it  was 
strange,  but  ever  since  that  day,  his  father  had  appeared  to 
him  regularly  in  his  sleep,  while  before  that  it  had  been  but 

occasionally  that  he  had  dreamed  of  him It  was  almost 

always  the  same  dream  that  he  had  too;  he  would  see  his 
father  coming  toward  him  down  a  long,  long  corridor,  walk- 
ing in  haste  as  one  does  who  has  a  message  to  deliver  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  and  he  would  spring  joyfully  to  meet  him, 
arms  outstretched.  But  always,  just  before  their  fingers 
touched,  his  father  vanished,  and  Neno  would  be  left  alone, 
groping  about  in  a  cold  fog  from  which  he  would  presently 
awake,  shivering  as  with  clammy  fear... 
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Once  more  Neno  reached  for  his  pen  and  bent  to  finish 
the  letter: 

There  remains  only  to  say,  Messer  Bardo,  that  I  hold  you  ever 
in  continuous  remembrance  and  think  often  with  gratitude  upon 
all  your  evidences  of  favor  toward  me,  especially  those  rare  hours 
which  I  used  to  spend  in  your  library.  And  indeed  I  should  miss 
that  privilege  more  than  all  others  had  I  not  chanced  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Byzantine  gentleman,  by  name 
Kyr  Alexius,  who  possesses  such  a  Hbrary  as  even  a  Medici,  I 
think,  might  envy,  and  I  go  regularly  to  read  to  him  because 
his  own  sight  is  failing  him. 

Now  by  your  leave,  I  will  close,  and  may  God  and  His  Mo- 
ther protect  you.  Done  by  my  own  hand  this  year  of  the  In- 
carnation of  Our  Lady,  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Sanding  the  freshly  written  words,  Neno  rose.  He  had 
been  over  long  at  his  writing  and  Kyr  Alexius  would  be  even 
now  expecting  him . . . 

As  he  made  his  way  through  the  sunny  streets,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  they  were  unusually  empty,  even  for  this  hour 
of  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  sign  of  Hfe,  save  for  a  slinking 
dog  which  eyed  him  furtively  from  a  safe  distance  as  he 
passed,  as  if  aware  that  its  chances  of  survival  were  growing 
precarious  in  this  city,  which  had  already  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  famine.  Nor  was  there  any  sound  except  that  fa- 
miliar intermittent  rumble,  which,  by  some  strange  trick  of 
hearing,  some  fluke  of  the  wind  perhaps,  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing from  a  totally  different  direction  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
manus  Gate  where  the  Turks  were  centering  their  attacks. 
Almost  Neno  would  have  said  that,  had  he  not  known  it  to 
be  safely  anchored  far  up  the  Straits  at  a  point  called  the 
Two  Columns,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  attempting  an  attack  on 
that  famous  and  impregnable  chain  which  connected  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Genoese  city  of  Galata,  blockading  the 
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mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  successfully  protecting  the 
Christian  shipping  that  sought  shelter  behind  it. 

When  he  began  to  climb  the  long  hill  toward  the  great 
Church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  he  became  aware  of  another 
sound,  the  distant,  continuous  hum  of  many  human  voices, 
and  when  at  last  he  reached  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  he 
found  its  half-ruined  colonnades  black  with  people  gazing 
eagerly  seaward.  Wondering,  Neno  hailed  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  mount  the  huge  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  that  stood  boldly  in  the  center  of  the  Square. 

^What^s  happened?'  echoed  the  man,  pausing  to  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  him.  *Why,  a  hundred  Christian  ships  are  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Infidels  are  saiHng  out  to  meet 
them!' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  Noble  Byzantine 

Neno  had  first  met  Kyr  Alexius  in  the  Street  of  the  Book- 
sellers. That  had  been  in  August  of  1452.  In  those  days  the 
bazaars  were  still  full  of  life.  Men  sat  cross-legged  in  tiny 
shops  waiting  to  display  their  wares  of  silks  and  rugs,  per- 
fumes, amber,  and  rare  enamels.  Along  the  uneven  streets, 
dark  and  cool  beneath  their  arches,  pushed  a  throng  com- 
posed of  every  nationality  under  heaven  —  tall  fair  men  of 
Russia,  little  men  from  the  cold  steppes  of  Asia  with  slant 
eyes  and  inscrutable  faces;  Bulgars  with  shaven  heads  and 
iron  chains  looped  about  their  waists;  Jews  in  purple  caftans, 
pale-skinned  Persians,  Ethiopians  black  as  outer  darkness; 
and  occasionally,  scornful  and  aloof,  a  hawk-faced  Bedouin 
from  the  Arabian  Desert,  in  striped  abayehy  and  head-scarf 
held  in  place  by  an  agal  of  goat's  hair. 

Amid  all  this  colorful  throng,  almost  as  if  it  was  they  who 
were  the  ahens  there,  moved  haughty  peak-hatted  Byzan- 
tines, veiled  ladies  accompanied  by  their  eunuchs  and 
black-robed  Orthodox  priests.  Now  and  then  a  band  of 
soldiers  passed;  palace  guards  in  their  rose-colored  tunics, 
Macedonians  in  gilded  armor,  or  Varangians,  the  Em- 
peror's special  body  corps,  *tall  as  palm  trees,'  their  bright 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  betraying  their  Norse  origin. 

But  best  of  all  the  bazaars,  Neno  loved  that  of  the  Book- 
sellers. Here  in  cubicles  so  small  that  the  botteghe  of  Florence 
seemed  spacious  by  comparison  might  be  found  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Sophocles  and  Xenophon,  side  by  side 
with  curious  Arab  botanies,  books  on  medicine,  and  the 
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works  of  Persian  poets.  Here  were  manuscripts,  too,  covered 
with  strange  square  characters  that  looked  like  Hebrew  but 
were  not;  Gospels,  Psalters,  ecclesiastical  books,  and  even 
Korans,  illuminated  by  those  exquisite  miniatures  for  which 
the  Byzantines  were  famous.  Not  that  Neno  had  any  hope 
of  procuring  any  of  these  for  himself —  books  were  a  luxury 
to  be  indulged  in  only  by  the  rich  —  but  he  loved  to  Unger 
over  them,  nevertheless;  and  presently  his  face  became  a 
familiar  one  in  the  Street,  and  he  was  invited  to  sit  cross- 
legged  in  one  or  another  of  the  dingy  cubicles,  while  its 
owner  obUgingly  brought  out  volume  after  volume  for  his 
inspection  and  did  not  mind  that  he  could  not  buy. 

One  day  while  he  was  lingering  before  a  shop  a  dignified 
gentleman  paused  at  a  neighboring  stall.  Neno  had  noticed 
him  before;  had  observed  the  aristocratic  old  face  beneath 
its  strange  Byzantine  hat;  the  fragile  hands  which  had 
trembled  a  Httle  as  they  turned  the  pages  of  a  book;  the  rich 
robes  of  old-fashioned  cut,  and  had  inquired  who  he  was. 
'It  is  Kyr  Alexius,'  he  was  told  as  if  that  were  enough. 

Kyr  Alexius  was  always  accompanied  by  a  fat  black  slave 
to  whom  now,  as  a  beggar  approached  with  an  importunate 
whine,  he  made  a  sHght  commanding  gesture.  The  slave 
took  a  leather  pouch  from  his  belt  and  was  about  to  extract 
a  copper  nummus  from  it  when  suddenly  the  beggar's  arm 
shot  out,  snatched  the  purse  from  his  fingers,  and  would 
have  made  off  with  it  had  not  a  timely  flick  of  Neno's  foot 
brought  him  to  earth.  Before  he  could  rise  the  slave  had 
grabbed  him  by  the  throat,  pried  the  purse  from  his  grasp, 
and  then  began  to  kick  and  pummel  him  mercilessly  until 
his  master  intervened. 

'Rather,'  he  observed  with  dignity,  'it  is  you,  Leo,  who  de- 
serve a  beating,  for  taking  no  better  care  of  what  had  been 
entrusted  to  you  than  to  let  the  first  pick-pocket  carry  it 
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away.  You  should  thank  God  Who  caused  him  to  trip 
and ' 

*If  it  please  you,  Lord,  it  was  this  lad  here  that  did  it!' 
Insistent  hands  urged  Neno  forward  as  he  sought  to  make 
himself  inconspicuous. 

*Ah?'  Kyr  Alexius  bent  his  head,  and  Neno  noticed  that 
the  eyes  which  gazed  down  at  him  intently  were  veiled  by  a 
faint  film  of  white.  'I  see  you  are  a  Latin.  Still  you  have 
done  me  a  service.  Leo,  my  purse  again.' 

Neno's  head  went  up.  'Indeed,  Messer,  I  want  noth- 
ing   ' 

'Nothing?  I  thought  there  was  not  one  of  you  but  would 
sell  his  very  soul  for  lucre!' 

'Then  it  is  quite  certain,  sir,  that  you  know  us  only  by 
hearsay.' 

'Hearsay!  Holy  Mary  Pantocrater,  and  is  that  not  enough? 
The  great  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  —  Sancta  Sophia 
herself — defiled!  The  treasures  of  the  ancients  flung  like 
dross  into  the  fire!  The  very  relics  of  Christ's  Passion  stolen 
by  so-called  Christian  hands!' 

For  a  moment  Neno  thought  that  Kyr  Alexius  must  be 
mad,  then  he  remembered  something  he  had  heard.  'But 
that,'  he  replied  quickly,  'was  the  work  of  Venetians  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago!   Surely ' 

'What  matter?  Ye  are  all  of  the  same  tribe,  vandals  and 
barbarians,  and  would  do  the  same  today  did  you  but 
dare!' 

'You  forget,  Kyr  Alexius' —  for  although  the  man  was  old 
and  to  be  treated  with  honor  he  could  not  allow  such  a 
misconception  to  pass  without  protest  — 'that  there  are  many 
of  what  you  term  'barbarians'  risking  their  lives  upon  the 
Wall  at  this  very  moment,  for  love  of  this  the  fairest  city 
in  Christendom...' 
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*Where  do  you  come  from,  boy?'  Kyr  Alexius  asked 
abruptly. 

'From  Florence  which  has  welcomed  many  a  wandering 
Byzantine  —  but  I  was  born  here ' 

That  explains  it.  I  knew  you  had  been  exposed  to 
nobler  influence  than  are  most  of  you  uncouth  Westerners. 
What  is  your  name,  boy?' 

*I  am  called  Agenore  di  Giancavallo.' 

*Agenor,  in  the  proper  Greek  tongue.'  Kyr  Alexius  quoted, 
*  "Antenor's  offspring,  haughty,  bold  and  brave."  Do  you 
know  who  said  that?' 

*Yes,  it  was  the  poet  Homer.' 

*Quite  right.  I  see  you  have  been  well  brought  up.  Come 
home  with  me,  Agenor,  and  you  shall  read  about  your 
namesake  for  yourself.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  curious  friendship  between 
an  old  man,  last  of  a  proud  family  that  traced  its  descent 
from  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  a  youth  in  whose  veins 
ran  the  plain  but  virile  stream  of  Tuscan  blood.  There- 
after Neno  spent  many  an  afternoon  in  Kyr  Alexius's  library, 
reading  aloud  to  him  from  volumes  rich  in  wondrous  tales: 
of  the  gods  that  dwelt  in  high  Olympus,  that  mountain 
whose  cloud-veiled  summit  Kyr  Alexius  pointed  out  to  him 
on  clear  days  far  to  the  southward;  of  Theseus  that  slew 
the  Minotaur;  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  of  Jason  who 
had  once  sailed  past  these  very  shores,  seeking  the  Golden 
Fleece.  But  even  more  than  the  exploits  of  these  old  Greek 
heroes  did  he  prefer  that  immortal  story  of  Ilium;  and  as 
he  read  aloud  of  Menelaus  and  of  Paris,  of  Achilles  and 
Hector  and  Odysseus,  until  without  looking  at  the  book  he 
could  recite  page  after  page  of  its  epic  lines,  his  eyes 
grew  bright,  his  heart  quickened,  as  in  Messer  Bardo's 
library  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  it  had  thrilled 
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to    the    Divina    Commedia    and    the    deathless    beauty    ot 
Dante. 


Kyr  Alexius  sat  among  his  books  as  usual,  when  Neno, 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  appeared.  The  old  man  looked 
up  reproachfully  from  the  manuscript  that  lay  unrolled 
upon  his  knees. 

*Ah,  Agenor,  I  thought  you  must  have  forgotten  our  day.' 

'I  —  I  was  detained,  Kyr  Alexius.  But  surely  you  will  for- 
give me  when  you  hear  the  good  news  I  bring.  Help  from 
the  West  has  come  at  last!' 

'And  why  should  I  rejoice  at  that?  Constantinople  has 
never  needed  help  of  anyone  save  God  and  her  Protectress, 
the  Blessed  Virgin ' 

'Well,  she  has  need  of  it  now,'  returned  Neno,  swallow- 
ing a  sharper  retort.  There  were  times  when  his  friend's 
arrogant  complacency  was  irritating.  'You  cannot  realize, 
going  out  as  little  as  you  do,  how  strong  the  Turks  are  and 
how  stubborn.  If —  which,  God  forbid  —  they  should  pre- 
vail against  our  ships ' 

'How  have  these  ships  come  from  the  West,  Agenor? 
By  dry  land  or  water?' 

Now  surely  Kyr  Alexius  had  taken  leave  of  his  wits!  'By 
water,  of  course!    How  else?' 

'There  exists  an  old  prophecy,  Agenor  —  I  see  you  have 
never  heard  of  it  —  to  the  effect  that  the  City  of  the  Caesars 
will  only  fall  when  ships  sail  on  dry  land.' 

'But  a  ship  cannot  sail  on  dry  land,  Kyr  Alexius!' 

'And  neither  can  the  City  of  the  Caesars  fall  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians . . .  But  see,'  changing  the  subject  to 
one  of  greater  importance,  'I  have  here  something  beautiful 
to  show  you . . . ' 

He  indicated  the  scroll  on  his  knees,  and  Neno,  per- 
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ceiving  it  was  no  use  to  argue  further,  came  obediently 
and  knelt  beside  him.  *It  is  my  most  dear  possession, 
Agenor  —  an  ancient  copy  of  that  Iliad  of  which  you  have 
grown  so  fond  in  these  past  months  with  me.  Some  say 
that  it  was  rescued  at  the  burning  of  the  famous  Hbrary  at 
Alexandria  —  you  can  see  where  its  edges  have  been  scorched 
as  if  by  fire  —  and  it  has  been  in  our  family  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  Now  I  am  the  last  and  there  is  none  to 
inherit  it  after  me.  Agenor,  you  are  not  of  my  blood  nor 
even  of  my  race,  nevertheless,  you  have  been  as  a  son  to 
me.   I  want  you  to  have  this  when  I  am  gone ' 

*Dear  Kyr  Alexius' —  sudden  tears  stung  Neno's  eyes, 
*then  I  pray  I  may  never  possess  it,  highly  though  I  value 
both  it  and  the  great  honor  you  do  me.' 

'AH  our  times  are  in  God's  book,  Agenor,  and  the  page 
where  mine  is  written  draws  —  very  near.  I  do  not  mind; 
my  city  —  is  not  as  it  used  to  be  and  my  friends  have  gone 
before  me.'  Reverently  he  rolled  the  manuscript  up  and 
thrust  it  into  its  metal  cylinder.  'Let  us  have  something 
different  today,'  he  continued  in  a  brisker  voice.  'Instead 
of  Trojan  battles,  let  us  read  of  how  Saint  Andrew  came  to 
these  shores  long  ago,  and  because  they  reminded  him  of 
his  native  Galilee,  he  stayed  on  preaching  to  the  fisher- 
men  ' 

It  was  late  when  Neno  closed  the  book  and  rose  to  go. 
Steeped  in  the  remoteness  of  this  peaceful  room,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  conflict  outside.  But  once  in  the 
street  again,  memory  returned  with  a  rush.  The  sound 
of  firing  had  ceased,  even  the  distant  cannon  at  the  Porta 
Romanus  were  silent,  but  an  odor  of  burnt  wood  hung 
in  the  air  and  the  city  still  hummed  with  an  undercurrent 
of  excitement  that  set  him  on  a  run  for  the  Hippodrome. 
But  before  he  could  reach  it  there  suddenly  swept  round 
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a  corner  toward  him  a  crowd  of  people,  gesticulating  and 
shouting. 

Neno  caught  at  a  flying  cloak,  *What  has  happened?  Tell 
me,  what  has  happened?  Did  the  fleet  escape?' 

The  fleet?  What  fleet?'  The  owner  of  the  cloak  paused 
to  stare  at  him.  *If  you  mean  the  Infidel  ships,  indeed  and 
they  did  not,  may  God  be  thanked!'  He  gestured  toward 
the  water.  'Half  of  their  great  triremes  are  sunk  or  burning, 
and  the  rest  of  them  running  for  safety  like  the  dogs  they  are, 
with  their  tails  between  their  legs.  By  Heaven,  was  ever 
such  a  fight!  Four  Christian  ships  against  a  hundred  and 
fifty !' 

Tour  ships?'  Neno  repeated  in  bewilderment.  'But  I 
thought  —  I  thought  'twas  a  great  Christian  fleet  that 
had  come  from  the  West ' 

'So  'twas  rumored  when  they  first  appeared,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  only  three  long  overdue  Genoese  vessels  with 
grain  convoyed  by  one  of  our  own  Byzantine  transports . . .  All 
the  more  glory  to  them  for  that  reason,  say  I;  never  shall  I 
call  these  Latins  cowards  again!  By  Saint  George' —  looking 
closer  — 'I  believe  you  are  one  yourself,  young  man . . .'  And 
without  warning  the  speaker  flung  his  arms  about  Neno's 
neck  and  kissed  him  heartily  on  the  cheeks. 

'By  all  that  is  holy,'  said  Neno,  shaking  his  head  when  he 
was  alone  again,  'yesterday  was  I  spit  upon  for  being  a 
Latin  and  today  am  I  kissed  for  the  selfsame  reason.  If 
they  call  us  Florentines  fickle,  what  can  be  said  of  these 
maladetio  Byzantines?' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

News  from  Home 

There  was  a  man  aboard  one  of  the  Genoese  vessels  called 
Gambacorta,  because  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than  the 
other  so  that  he  walked  with  a  great  limp.  This  man  ap- 
peared at  the  house  in  Phanarion  next  morning  with  a 
packet  of  letters  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Messer 
Spinola  of  the  Medici  bank  in  Genoa  which  also  looked 
after  the  di  Deo  interests  there.  When  Monna  Rice  saw  how 
pale  he  was,  for  he  had  lost  much  blood  from  the  shoulder 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  day 
before,  she  would  have  nothing  but  that  he  must  be  put 
to  bed  at  once  and  herself  removed  the  bloody  bandages 
while  she  dispatched  Bidda  Betta  with  instructions  to 
secure  some  nourishing  food  by  any  hook  or  crook  in  the 
daily  dwindling  markets. 

Neno,  coming  in  about  midday  —  like  most  of  the  city 
he  had  gone  down  that  morning  to  the  Gate  of  the  Ferry 
where  the  battered  but  triumphant  vessels  lay  safe  within 
the  protection  of  the  Chain  —  found  Everardo  engrossed 
in  the  closely  written  pages  of  a  letter.  There  being  no 
provision  made  for  feeding  the  soldiers  that  defended  the 
Wall,  it  was  the  custom  for  those  that  could  to  return  to 
their  homes  for  the  noon  meal.  Everardo  wore  his  mail 
shirt,  but  he  had  removed  his  helmet  which  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him.  His  narrow  shield  was  propped  against 
the  wall  near-by  and  Lazarus  was  sniffing  at  it  skeptically, 
but  at  sight  of  Neno  he  stopped  and  came  cavorting  to 
meet  him.    Everardo,  however,  did  not  look  up.    He  was 
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breathing  hard,  and  his  hands  were  clenched  upon  the 
paper. 

Never,  except  in  the  deUrium  of  fever,  had  Everardo 
spoken  of  Gorso  Corsi.  Nor  had  Neno  done  so,  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  after  that  talk  with  Clarice  on  board 
the  caravel,  that  if  the  other  wished  the  subject  mentioned 
he  would  do  so,  now  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  truth. 
But  though  Everardo  had  never  spoken,  Neno  knew  from 
those  feverish  ravings  that  the  young  man  had  not  for- 
gotten it  for  a  moment;  nor  later  either  when  returning 
rationality  had  closed  his  lips  again.  Often  Neno,  glancing 
at  that  thin,  discontented  face,  wondered  to  himself  what 
thoughts  were  setthng  their  dark  wings  behind  it,  but  he 
never  asked. 

He  wondered  now  once  more,  as  he  stood  waiting  in  the 
doorway  caressing  Lazarus,  who  leaped  at  him,  and  ex- 
pecting Everardo  at  any  moment  to  become  aware  of  him 
and  raise  his  head.  But  as  the  latter  continued  to  appear 
ignorant  of  his  presence,  he  ventured  at  last: 

*I  see  you  have  received  news  from  Florence,  Messer 
Everardo.    They  told  me  at  the  ship ' 

Everardo  jerked  up  a  face  dark  with  emotion.  'Devil 
take  them!'  he  cried.  *Devil  burn  the  whole  tribe  of  them  — 
usurpers,  tyrants,  swindling  pill-doctors!  Yes,  'tis  the  Medici 
I  speak  of,  and  for  aught  I  care  you  may  tell  them  what 
I  say!' 

An  icy  trickle  ran  down  Neno's  back.  'What  makes  you 
think,  Messer  Everardo,  that  I  would  be  likely  to  do  such 
a  thing?' 

Everardo  sneered.  'You're  poor,  aren't  you?  And  didn't 
I  hear  once  that  you  were  anxious  to  secure  a  large  sum  of 
money  —  for  what  purpose  I  forget ...  Well,  the  Medici 
always  pay  high  for  their  informers ' 
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Never  since  the  day  he  had  surprised  Lasca  and  Monna 
Lissa  together  had  Neno  been  so  angry.  His  voice  trembled 
as  he  answered,  'You  would  not  suggest  such  a  vile  thing  of 
me,  Messer  Everardo,  if  you  were  not  for  some  reason  beside 
yourself.' 

'You  are  right,'  muttered  Everardo,  'I  am  beside  myself.' 
Angry  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes.  'Goro  degli  Albizzi  has 
been  exiled  from  Florence  at  last.'  He  twisted  at  the  ring 
he  wore  on  his  little  finger  as  he  continued  bitterly:  'And 
now  my  uncle  writes  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici  will  graciously 
permit  me  to  return  whenever  it  is  expedient!  Ma  chef  Am 
I  a  dog,  like  that  cur  Lazarus  yonder,  to  slink  off  at  com- 
mand and  return  wagging  the  moment  I  am  whistled 
for?  By  the  Infernal  Powers,  no!  I  shall  go  when  it  pleases 
me  now,  not  any  upstart  Medici  nor  even  my  Benedetto 
uncle!' 

Yet  for  all  his  bluster  Neno  did  not  miss  the  uneasiness  that 
smouldered  behind  the  angry  glitter  of  the  gray  eyes  that 
were  like,  yet  so  unlike,  his  sister's.  So  Everardo  in  his  heart 
was  still  afraid  to  return  to  Florence?  Yet  it  had  been 
more  than  a  year  now  since  Corso  Corsi  died;  and  since  so 
far  there  had  been  no  suspicion  (and  had  there  been  any, 
Messer  Bardo  would  hardly  have  forborne  to  write  of  it, 
nor  Cosimo  be  sending  this  word  to  come  back  in  peace), 
if  Everardo  had  not  yet  been  suspected,  wasn't  it  unlikely 
that  he  ever  would  be?  The  thief  that  had  robbed  Corsi's 
body  may  have  been  frightened  out  of  Florence  by  the 
hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  murder;  or  perhaps  had  been 
himself  killed  in  one  of  the  frequent  robbers'  brawls  that 
disturbed  the  city.  Anyway,  it  was  improbable,  now  that 
so  much  time  had  elapsed,  that  he  would  ever  be  appre- 
hended, and  even  if  he  were  it  looked  as  if  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  murderer,  or  surely  the  reward  the  Corsi  had 
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offered,  coupled  with  a  promise  of  immunity,  would  long 
before  this  have  been  too  much  for  his  cupidity. 

No,  even  Everardo  must  realize  that  his  peril  was  very 

sHght,   unless   of  course  he  feared But  no   brother 

could  be  base  enough  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  such  a  devoted 
sister  as  his  had  proved  herself!  And  if  it  was  he,  Neno,  that 
Everardo  did  not  trust,  even  after  all  these  months  of  close 
association,  when  he  had  so  faithfully  shouldered  what 
burdens  of  business  he  could  in  order  to  save  the  young 
man's  slowly  returning  strength;  when  he  had,  in  the  first 
days  of  that  long  convalescence,  so  often  held  him  in  his  arms 
like  a  baby  to  ease  the  sores  from  too  long  lying  in  his  bed  — 
well,  that  was  but  proof  of  the  young  man's  short-sight- 
edness and  lack  of  judgment!  At  least  he,  Neno,  knew  there 
was  no  need  to  fear;  he  could  never  be  a  Judas,  even  if  he 
had  not  given  his  promise  to  Monna  Rice  on  that  night  over 
a  year  ago  —  and  Monna  Rice  herself  knew  it,  and  that 
was  all  he  cared  about... 

It  was  strange,  he  continued  to  think  as  he  considered 
that  tall  young  figure  seated  before  him,  handsome  and 
soldierly  in  its  old-fashioned  suit  of  heavy  mail  (armor 
was  at  a  premium  in  Constantinople  these  days,  and  Everardo 
had  only  secured  this  after  a  strong  appeal  to  his  erstwhile 
patron,  the  Byzantine  envoy)  —  it  was  strange  that  one 
who  enjoyed  war  as  Everardo  boasted  that  he  did,  who  of 
his  own  free  will  exposed  himself  continually  to  death  on 
the  WaU,  should  be  unable  to  contemplate  the  thought  of 
it  as  the  result  of  his  own  half-drunken  deed. 

Or  was  it  so  strange,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it?  In 
battle  at  least  the  chances  of  life  and  death  were  even,  and 
even  if  you  lost  you  were  buried  with  honor.  Whereas  to 
be  thrown  into  a  filthy  prison,  to  endure  disgrace  and 
torture  even,  to  have  no  hope  of  anything  save  the  dubious 
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privilege  of  being  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the  Captain's  Pal- 
ace, instead  of  being  hanged  and  quartered  Hke  a  common 
malefactor  outside  the  Porta  alia  Croce  —  yes,  that  was 
a  different  thing.  Many  a  brave  man  had  fled  from  such 
a  fate,  preferring  a  thousand  times  to  die  in  battle.  And 
for  one  of  Everardo's  passionate  temperament,  imprison- 
ment must  seem  a  thing  almost  worse  than  death.  In  that 
he  was  like  his  sister  Clarice  —  neither  could  bear  to  be 
shut  in  by  any  walls.  And  at  the  thought  Neno  exclaimed 
involuntarily, 

*But  Florence,  for  Monna  Rice,  will  only  mean  the  con- 
vent if  you  go  back!' 

*Not,'  corrected  Everardo,  'unless  she  prefers  it  to  her 
uncle's  house  —  to  my  mind  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other!  For 
it  seems  that  Uncle  Bardo  is  ready  to  receive  her  back, 
remarking  that  he  considers  she  has  been  punished  enough 
by  her  trials  out  here...  I  suppose  by  "trials"  he  means  me. 
Body  of  Bacchus,  was  it  my  fault  that  I  fell  sick?  And  if  it 
had  been  I  that  had  flouted  him  so,  he  would  never  have 
relented  so  easily,  I  can  tell  you . . .  but  a  girl  can  always 
get  what  she  wants  with  her  soft  ways!' 

*Will  Messer  Bardo  send  someone  to  take  your  place  here 
if  we  are  to  return  home?'  Neno  interrupted,  fearful  lest 
he  be  goaded  into  a  retort  that  might  reveal  his  part  in 
helping  Messer  Bardo  to  leniency. 

*No,  he  says  here  that  he  has  decided  from  what  you 
write  him  {perBacco,  I  was  not  aware  you  kept  up  such  a 
correspondence!)  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  conduct  business 
with  profit  here.  Therefore  we  should  close  the  warehouse 
as  quickly  as  possible  —  apparently  you  did  not  write  him 
that/  —  and  take  ship  for  home  with  Clarice  before  "the  en- 
croachments of  the  Turk  make  it  perilous."  Perilous,  indeed  — 
what  would  he  say  could  he  hear  that?'  as  distant  cannon 
fire  jarred  the  house. 
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Neno  frowned.  *He  is  right.  This  is  no  place  for  a  young 
girl!' 

*\Vell,  is  that  my  fault  either?  It  was  by  her  own  free 
will ' 

*What  is  this  about  my  own  free  will?'  Clarice  di  Deo 
entered,  a  bowl  of  meat  and  rice  in  her  hands. 

As  Neno  had  written,  she  had  indeed  grown  taller  in  the 
past  twelvemonth.  Her  close-fitting  gown  betrayed  new 
and  lovely  curves.  Her  face  had  changed  too;  it  had  lost 
its  childish  willfulness  and  lengthened  and  grown  graver. 
But  her  eyes  were  too  shadowed.  To  look  into  their  gray 
depths  was  to  make  Neno  wish  suddenly  for  the  merry  lad 
that  had  stepped  out  —  how  long  ago!  — from  among  the 
bulrushes  beside  the  ancient  bridge.  Today,  however,  he 
saw  that  they  were  brighter  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  spite  of  a  telltale  redness  of  their  lids. 

She  repeated  the  question,  looking  from  one  flushed  face 
to  the  other,   'What  is  this  I  do  of  my  own  free  will?' 

'Everything,'  sulkily.  'You  always  do  as  you  please,  and 
the  strange  thing  is  you  are  never  made  to  suffer  for  it  as  I 
am.' 

*Are  you  sure  of  that,  V'rardo?' 

She  looked  at  him,  but  he  ignored  it,  grumbling,  'If  you 
had  only  stayed  at  home  where  you  belonged,  I  shouldn't 
have  to  think  of  you  now...' 

'And  if  she  had  stayed  at  home  you  would  be  dead  now 
of  that  fever  she  nursed  you  through!'  Neno  at  last  lost 
his  self-control. 

Rice,  with  a  pacific  gesture  toward  him,  turned  to  set 
the  bowl  before  her  brother.  'There,  eat  that,  and  after- 
wards I  won't  seem  such  a  problem.  Besides,  weren't  the 
Turks  defeated  yesterday?' 

'Beaten  off*,  maybe,  but  not  defeated/  Evcrardo  said 
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between  great  bites.  *Aren't  they  anchored  up  the  Arm  of 
Saint  George  just  as  they  were?  They  have  so  many  ships 
they  can  afford  to  lose  a  few.  All  that  victory  did  was  to 
make  the  Sultan  more  determined  than  ever.  They  say  he 
ordered  the  Admiral  impaled  upon  a  spike  for  making  such 
a  mistake  as  to  allow  a  few  Christians  to  beat  him!...  and 
the  Basilika  —  the  giant  cannon,  you  know,  the  Turks 
have  got  —  began  firing  on  us  earlier  than  ever  today.  It 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  wall,  too,  and  we  had  a  devil  of  a 
time  filling  it  in.' 

'Oh,  V'rardo' —  his  sister  paled.  'Was  that  near  you? 
If  anything  should  happen  to  you,  I  —  I ' 

'Well,  do  you  want  me  to  stay  at  home  like  a  clerk?' 
He  glanced  meaningly  at  Neno. 

'But  why  should  you  go  on  risking  your  life  for  a  city  that 
is  not  your  own,  and  people  who  do  not  even  appreciate  it?' 

'Why?  Because  at  last  I  am  having  a  good  time!  I  don't 
care  a  fig  for  the  Byzantines,  but  a  good  fight  is  another 
thing.  If  the  Turks  hadn't  come,  I  swear  I  should  have 
died  of  boredom . . . ' 

Rice  turned  with  a  despairing  shake  of  her  head  to  Neno. 
'Bidda  Betta  is  looking  for  you.  She's  saved  you  a  special 
dish  of  this  risotto.'' 

'Bidda  Betta  is  worth  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of —  Neno 
tried  to  speak  cheerfully — 'and  I  am  certainly  hungry 
enough  to  appreciate  her.   I  will  hunt  her  up  at  once.' 

'Here,'  Everardo  suddenly  flung  a  letter  across  the  table. 
'This  was  included  in  mine,'  and  as  Neno  picked  it  up,  de- 
lighted to  see  that  it  was  from  Vanni,  he  added  mockingly, 
'And  when  may  we  expect  you  on  the  Wall  with  the  men^ 
Ser  Clerk?' 

Neno  shrugged,  noncommittally.  'When  ships  sail  on 
dry  land  —  perhaps ' 
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*In  other  words,  never!  I  expected  some  such  excuse.' 
Neno,  going  downstairs  to  seek  out  Bidda  Betta  and  her 
risotto,  wondered  what  had  possessed  him  to  reply  as  he 
had.  It  had  been  in  his  mind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  to  go  to  the  Wall  —  not  as  Everardo  did,  for  the  pure 
love  of  fighting,  but  because  it  seemed  to  him  the  only 
honorable  thing  to  do.  First,  however,  he  had  felt  he  must 
finish  up  whatever  appertained  to  Messer  Bardo's  business. 
There  was  no  trading,  of  course,  but  the  great  ledgers  in 
which  the  records  of  the  company's  business  were  kept 
were  in  a  terrible  condition.  Capone  may  have  been  good 
at  bargaining  in  his  prime,  but  he  was  poor  at  balancing 
up  the  results.  In  consequence,  if  one  were  to  make  a 
correct  report  to  Messer  Bardo,  it  was  necessary  to  go  over 
every  one  of  them  minutely  and  attempt  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  their  chaos.  Everardo,  upon  his  convalescence,  had 
in  an  excess  of  zeal  declared  his  intention  of  taking  care  of 
that.  He  would  show  his  uncle  that  he  could  be  2ls  good  a 
business  man  as  any,  an  it  pleased  him!  But  the  books 
had  remained  heaped  in  a  dusty  pile  in  the  corner  of  his 
room,  and  only  the  topmost  bore  marks  of  his  hasty  pen 
on  the  first  half-dozen  of  its  pages.  Finally  Neno  had  sug- 
gested that  he  would  be  glad  to  relieve  his  young  master  of 
the  onerous  burden  and  Everardo  with  suspicious  alacrity 
had  consented.  Now  he  was  on  the  last  of  them,  and  when 
that  was  finished,  he  would  go  and  offer  his  services  to 
Messer  Giovanni  Giustiniani  who  was  in  command  of 
the  foreigners  that  defended  the  Romanus  Gate.  No,  he 
did  not  know  why  he  had  answered  thus  {diavolo,  what 
sort  of  a  coward  must  Monna  Rice  think  him?)  — but  when 
Everardo  used  that  tone,  something  stubborn  always  rose 
up  within  him  and  he  would  give  him  no  satisfaction — 
That  night  Shortleg's  wound  became  feverish,  and  Neno 
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sat  up  with  him,  applying  poultices  to  the  burning  shoulder 
and  striving  to  soothe  the  poor  fellow  who  thought  that  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  again  and  continually  flung 
himself  about  as  he  wrestled  with  imaginary  foes,  or  called 
piteously  for  water  to  quench  the  fires  that  consumed  him. 
Towards  dawn,  however,  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  and 
Neno,  to  keep  his  own  eyes  awake,  drew  from  his  blouse 
the  letter  Vanni  had  written  him  and  re-read  it  by  the 
light  of  the  small  oil  lamp.  It  was  the  first  he  had  received 
from  his  friend  since  he  went  away. 

It  has  been  almost  a  year  now  [it  began]  since  I  left  the  ware- 
house for  the  bottega  of  Messer  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  I  would 
have  you  know  that  I  am  perfectly  content  (except  that  I  miss 
you!),  being  engaged  at  last  in  doing  something  I  like;  and  the 
strange  thing  is  that  it  seems  not  work  at  all  but  play,  and  I  look 
forward  as  eagerly  to  each  new  day  as  once  I  listened  for  the 
Cavolaia — the  Cabbage  Woman's  bell — to  ring  the  end  of  work. 
I  have  made  some  friends,  too,  in  my  new  profession  (though 
none  of  them  can  ever  take  the  place  of  you !) ,  but  principal  among 
them  I  count  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  the  son  of  a  poultryman,  who 
has  modeled  one  of  the  doves  for  the  border  of  Messer  Ghiberti's 
doors;  and  perhaps  also,  Benozzo  Gozzoli  who  has  but  lately  re- 
turned from  Montefalco,  where  he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  se- 
ries of  frescoes  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francesco  there. 

My  master,  Messer  Ghiberti,  has  finished  the  precious  doors 
at  last  and  they  have  been  set  in  place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baptistry,  the  Signoria  having  proclaimed  a  holiday  for  the  oc- 
casion. There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  in  Florence,  and  when 
you  return  I  shall  take  you  to  see  them  first  of  all. 

Maso  da  Vicchio  is  back  in  the  city,  and  whether  he  is  ap- 
prenticed somewhere  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have  my  doubts, 
as  I  often  see  him  idling  about  the  Mercato  Vecchio.  He  pre- 
tends to  have  forgotten  me,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  do  not  re- 
fresh his  memory.  I  hear,  however,  that  he  went  to  the  ware- 
house on  For'  Santa  Maria  and  questioned  old  Zecco  as  to  your 
whereabouts  and  when  you  would  return  so  that  it  would  seem 
he  wishes  to  renew  your  acquaintance! 
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Goro  degli  Albizzi  has  been  exiled  and  all  his  family  has  ac- 
companied him  to  Venice.  It  is  imprudent  even  to  be  seen 
speaking  with  an  enemy  of  the  Medici  nowadays. 

Last  week  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  see  the  execution  of  a 
rascal  known  as  the  *Dogfish'  who  was  hanged  and  quartered 
outside  the  Porta  alia  Croce  for  having  murdered  a  rich  farmer 
in  Settignano  and  hid  his  body  in  a  well.  Some  say  that  he  con- 
fessed also  to  the  murder  of  Corso  Corsi  last  year,  but  others 
deny  it.  Other  than  this  nothing  of  interest  has  happened 
lately.   We  speak  of  you  often  at  home.   Gobba 

There  was  a  sound  from  the  doorway.  Rice  di  Deo  was 
standing  there.  She  had  flung  a  long  mantle  about  her 
and  her  bare  feet  were  thrust  into  heelless  slippers. 

*I  thought  I  heard  him  groaning/  she  whispered  as  Neno, 
rising,  came  over  to  her,  'Don't  you  think  we  should  send 
for  a  priest?' 

'No,  he  but  moans  a  little  in  his  sleep.  He  is  much  better. 
Go  back  to  your  bed  and  do  not  worry.' 

She  shivered.  'Those  guns!  They  have  thundered  all 
night.  I  keep  thinking  of  Everardo —  Let  me  stay  with 
him  now,  Neno.   You  go  and  get  your  rest.' 

'I  am  not  tired,  Monna  Rice ' 

She  whispered  still  shivering,  'The  night  has  been  so  full  of 
strange  noises  —  have  you  noticed  it,  Neno?' 

*I '   Now  that  she  mentioned  it,  he  had.   Surely  there 

was  something  unusual  about  the  night.  It  seemed  to  be  full 
of  unseen  movement;  a  vast  mysterious  stirring  which  even 
the  insistent  thunder  of  the  guns  could  not  conceal.  He  went 
to  the  window  and  opened  it.  The  chill  air  of  the  early  April 
morning  came  drifting  in.  Over  the  hills  of  Pera  a  faint  gray 
light  was  drawing  down.  He  felt  something  brush  lightly 
against  his  shoulder,  and  saw  Rice  di  Deo  beside  him.  Her 
profile,  nervous,  uneasy,  was  silhouetted  against  the  paling 
night.  So  near  she  was  that  he  caught  the  Taint  fragrance  of 
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her  unbound  hair.  An  odd  sensation,  indescribable  but  not 
unpleasant,  passed  through  him.  His  knees  trembled;  his 
heart  began  to  pound.  He  wanted  to  say  to  her  that  he  was 
glad  her  uncle  had  forgiven  her,  but  the  words  would  not 
come.  Caritdy  what  was  this  that  had  happened  to  him?  He 
had  talked  with  her  a  hundred  times  and  never  felt  so  be- 
fore . . . ! 

'There  is  something  moving  out  there  on  the  water,  Neno 
—  can  you  see  it?'  The  spell  was  broken.  Obediently  he 
peered  out  at  the  distant  silvery  strip  of  Horn.  She  was  right! 
There  was  something  moving  out  there.  By  Heaven  it  was 
ships!  He  could  distinctly  make  out  their  high  prows  and 
masts  crowded  with  sail,  although  there  was  no  wind!  He 
could  see  their  banks  of  oars  like  the  bared  fangs  of  dogs,  ris- 
ing . .  .falling . . .  And  all  at  once  there  came  through  the  gray 
darkness  the  sinister  throbbing  of  drums. 

'There's  a  banner  flying  from  yonder  masthead . . .'  Neno's 
eyes  strained  anxiously  toward  it,  his  mind  full  of  uneasy 
conjectures.   These  ships  —  at  this  time  —  those  drums 

Beside  him  Rice  suddenly  caught  her  breath.  'The  help 
from  the  West!  It  has  come  at  last . .  .thank  God!  Thank  God! 
What  is  the  matter,  Neno,  why  are  you  not  thanking  God 
with  me?' 

*Those  drums,'  he  muttered  uneasily.  'How  can  they  be  on 
Christian  ships . . .they  are  an  Infidel  invention. . .?' 

'Could  they  not  have  been  captured  — ?' 

But  he  broke  in,  not  Ustening:  'A  breeze  has  sprung  up  — 
it  is  unfurling  —  I  can  see  it  now . .  .that  is  no  Christian  ban- 
ner. Rice.  Those  are  Infidel  ships,  all  of  them . . .' 

'God  in  Heaven,  they  have  broken  the  Chain!' 

'But  —  they  are  sailing  toward  the  Chain  instead  of  away 
from  it.' 

*How  else  could  they  have  come,  Neno?  The  Horn  has  no 
other  outlet.' 
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'That's  just  it!  There  is  no  other  way  unless ' 

*Unless  what?' 

'Unless  —  unless  they  came  by  dry  land,  over  yonder  ridge 
ofhnis!' 

The  dawn  whitened.  Ribbons  of  color  unfolded  across  the 
sky.  The  sails  of  the  Turkish  triremes  flushed  to  blood  red. 
Upon  a  mast  of  the  tallest,  a  figure  appeared  suddenly  climb- 
ing upward.  His  turbaned  head  was  clearly  visible  against 
the  sky.  Without  warning  the  drums  ceased,  and  in  the  si- 
lence that  followed  there  floated  across  the  waters  a  faint 
wavering  cry: 

'La  illaha  ill'  Allah . . .  There  is  no  God  but  God . .  / 

Upon  the  decks  a  thousand  warriors  bowed  themselves  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

On  the  Wall 

The  cool  April  days  warmed  and  lengthened  into  May.  The 
Judas  tree  in  the  garden  bore  its  passionate  flowers  and  passed 
to  sober  green.  Lizards  sunned  themselves  upon  the  broken 
capitals  of  Justinian's  palace,  and  roses  filled  the  ancient 
cloisters  of  the  Studion.  Upon  the  hills  of  Pera  poppies 
burned  and  blue  vetch  curled  its  tendrils,  as  on  countless 
other  springs.  But  still  outside  the  Porta  Romanus  glittered 
the  Sultan's  red-and-gold  pavilion;  still  daily  his  cannon 
pounded  at  that  double  line  of  walls  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
had  builded  long  ago  in  an  age  that  had  not  dreamed  of  gun- 
powder. Still  the  Turkish  fleet  that  had  come  so  magically 
by  night  across  the  intervening  hills,  moving  on  greased  rol- 
lers until  at  last  they  could  slide  triumphant  into  the  startled 
waters  of  the  Horn,  lay  in  full  sight  of  anxious  watchers  on  the 
city  wall,  biding  their  time  until  the  watchful  ships  that 
guarded  the  Chain  could  be  taken  unawares,  or  until  the 
city,  exhausted  by  the  long  land  siege,  was  ready  to  fall. 

And  still  the  starving  populace  scanned  the  seaward  hori- 
zon every  day,  but  the  help  from  the  West  did  not  come! 

To  Neno  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  known  a  time  when 
he  was  not  on  the  Wall.  To  come  and  go  at  a  trumpet's  peal; 
to  eat  when  and  if  one  might  —  no  longer  did  the  soldiers  go 
home  at  noon,  indeed,  could  they  have  done  so  they  would 
have  found  nothing  there  to  eat!  —  to  labor  all  night  repair- 
ing the  breaches  that  the  enemy's  cannon  would  tear  open 
the  following  day;  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  needed  rest  only 
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to  be  awakened  by  the  mad  tocsin  of  the  church  bells  and 
stagger  forth  still  heavy  with  sleep  to  hurl  back  ihe  Unes  of 
turbaned  figures  that  swarmed  up  the  walls;  —  this  was  all 
there  was  to  Hfe  or  ever  had  been.  All  else  was  unreal,  the 
far-off  memory  of  a  dream. 

Of  Everardo,  Neno  saw  httle,  although  they  were  both  on 
that  same  dangerous  section  about  the  Romanus  Gate.  But 
Everardo  naturally  consorted  with  the  young  knights  of  his 
own  station,  while  Neno  sat  with  the  common  soldiers  about 
the  campfires.  The  latter  had  made  no  effort  to  declare  his 
presence  to  the  young  man  —  and  it  was  several  days  before, 
as  Neno  was  loading  a  ballista,  one  of  the  ineffectual  wooden 
catapults  with  which  the  Christians  answered  the  modem 
gunfire  of  the  enemy,  Everardo  chanced  by  with  a  compan- 
ion. 

*Ho,  Messer  Clerk'  —  he  paused.  'What  brought  you 
away  from  your  books?'  and  Neno,  shrugging,  retorted,  *Did 
I  not  say  I  would  be  here  when  "ships  sailed  on  dry  land"?' 

But  if  Neno's  manner  was  cool,  for  that  insinuation  as  to  his 
loyalty  still  rankled,  Everardo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  al- 
most cordial.  Was  it  that  Neno's  enUstment  had  raised  him 
in  Everardo's  respect  or  was  it  —  and  this  feeling  persisted, 
ungenerous  though  Neno  felt  it  to  be  —  that  Everardo  was 
relieved  to  find  him  here  amid  the  uncertainties  of  war? 

Late  one  night,  Neno,  having  just  come  off  patrol  duty, 
had  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and  lain  down  to  sleep  on 
the  ground  when  the  familiar  alarm  of  the  trumpets  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  All  about  him  in  the  darkness  soldiers  were 
running,  unsheathing  their  swords  or  fitting  arrows  to  their 
arquebuses  as  they  went.  Neno  snatched  up  his  own  shield 
and  pulHng  out  the  knife  with  which  he  had  attempted  to 
replace,  though  none  too  satisfactorily,  that  precious  Saracen 
one  he  had  lost  in  Florence,  he  started  off  innhe  direction  of 
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the  alarm.  Suddenly  his  quick  ear  caught  a  faint  noise  near- 
by, as  if  someone  were  stealthily  raising  a  ladder  against  the 
wall;  and  even  as  he  paused  to  investigate,  a  dark  turbaned 
head  appeared  over  the  top.  With  a  shout  he  slashed  at  it 
and  it  grinned  hideously  and  toppled  only  to  be  replaced  by 
another.  He  continued  to  strike  fiercely,  methodically,  ex- 
pecting at  every  moment  to  be  reinforced.  But  either  his  pre- 
dicament was  not  noticed  in  the  dark  or  his  companions  were 
too  occupied  elsewhere  and  he  fought  on  single-handed,  in  a 
desperate  endeavor  to  stem  that  apparently  ceaseless  tide  of 
turbans.  For  every  one  that  fell  two  more  appeared  in  its 
place  and  soon  Neno  was  fighting  for  his  life  attacked  on 
every  hand.  Again  and  again  only  the  quickness  of  his  foot- 
thrust  saved  him,  and  even  then  he  must  have  been  speedily 
overwhelmed  had  not  the  Turks  themselves  sounded  a  timely 
retreat.  Half-surprised  to  find  himself  still  alive,  Neno  flung 
himself  full  length  upon  the  parapet  until  his  breath  ceased 
to  come  in  painful  spurts.  Then,  wiping  the  blood  and  sweat 
from  his  face,  he  rejoined  his  comrades,  who  were  taking 
stock  of  losses  as  they  rested  around  the  roaring  campfires. 
He  was  greeted  with  reUeved  shouts,  for  he  had  been  already 
counted  among  the  missing.  Neno,  assuring  them  that  his 
wounds  were  no  more  than  scratches,  stared  anxiously  about 
the  weary  groups.  At  last  he  saw  whom  he  sought  —  Ever- 
ardo  sitting  at  some  distance  off,  his  head  supported  on  his 
knees;  and  forgetting  his  former  coolness,  he  hurried  over. 

*I  thank  God  that  I  see  you  alive,  dear  Messer,'  he  said 
earnestly.   *Have  you  been  hurt?' 

Everardo  jerked  up  his  head  and  for  a  moment  stared  at 
Neno  as  at  a  ghost.  Then,  as  he  saw  that  the  latter  was  ac- 
tually flesh  and  blood,  an  odd  expression  flickered  for  the 
barest  instant  across  his  face,  before  he  replied  in  an  abrupt 
voice:  *No,  I  am  quite  unhurt. . .  but  you,  Neno,  you  startled 
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me  —  I  thought  that  you  were  dead!  And  now  I  —  fortu- 
nately, I  find  you  quite  otherwise.' 

A  few  days  later  the  Turks  attacked  again,  this  time  at  noon, 
and  when  they  were  beaten  back  after  a  short  but  bloody 
skirmish  Everardo  lay  with  a  Turkish  arrow  deep  in  his  thigh. 
Neno  bandaged  it  as  best  he  could,  and  later  he  and  Shortleg 
whose  shoulder  had  healed  enough  by  now  to  allow  him  to 
rejoin  the  fighting,  supported  him  home. 

Rice  went  ash-white  at  sight  of  her  pale-lipped  brother, 
but  she  wasted  no  time  on  lamentations.  She  and  Bidda 
Betta  got  him  to  bed,  while  Neno  at  her  bidding  went  down  to 
set  the  lazy  slave  to  heating  great  pans  of  water  with  which  to 
wash  out  the  ugly  wound.  But  when  seeing  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  unwilling  to  be  too  long  away  from  his  post  on 
the  Wall,  Neno  would  have  sHpped  quietly  away,  Rice  heard 
him  and  came  to  the  door. 

'Thank  you,  Neno,  for  bringing  him  back  to  me.' 

*His  wound  is  deep  but  not  serious,  Monna  Rice,'  he  tried 
to  reassure  her.  'And  by  the  time  he  is  well  again,  the  help 
from  the  West  must  surely  have  come  and  the  siege  be  over.' 

But  though  he  was  rewarded  by  the  look  of  comfort  that 
crept  into  her  wan  young  face,  in  his  own  heart  he  had  no 
faith  in  his  words.  The  West,  safe  beyond  their  leagues  of  sea, 
was  indifferent  to  their  fate.  He  doubted  now  that  that 
looked-for  help  had  been  anything  but  an  idle  rumor.  No,  if 
Constantinople  were  to  be  saved,  it  would  be  by  her  own 
efforts  and  those  of  the  strangers  within  her  gates. 

'I  can  stay  no  longer,'  he  said  abruptly.  'God  keep  you, 
Monna  Rice,  in  these  hard  days.' 

'I  pray  rather  that  He  may  keep  you  safe  who  are  ever  in 
the  midst  of  death.'  She  fumbled  at  the  throat  of  her  gown, 
and  drew  out  a  little  silver  medal  engraved  with  the  fourfold 
Cross  of  Jerusalem.    'My  mother's  great-great-great-grand- 
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father  brought  this  from  the  Holy  Sepulcher  when  he  re- 
turned from  Crusade.  I  give  it  to  you,  Neno.  Alas,  you  need 
its  protection  more  than  I.' 

Tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  she  slipped  the  cord  over  his 
dark  head  and  the  light  touch  of  her  fingers  on  his  neck  sent 
again  through  him  that  warm  sweet  thrill.  He  had  no  words 
to  thank  her  nor  did  he  dare  to  kiss,  as  he  longed  to  do,  the 
hands  that  fell  once  more  to  her  sides.  Instead  he  Hfted  the 
medal  and  laid  his  lips  to  that. 

The  month  of  May  drew  toward  its  close.  The  sun  was  hot 
now  and  the  south  wind  blew  the  dust  in  eddies  through  the 
deserted  streets.  On  the  Wall  men  sweated  and  licked  parched 
lips  as  they  loaded  the  ancient  catapults  or  struggled  to  repair 
the  crumbling  ramparts.  And  still  daily  continued  that 
deadly  bombardment,  while  at  night  the  campfires  of  the  In- 
fidel gleamed  through  the  murky  dark  and  sounds  of  revelry 
reached  the  wondering  ears  of  the  haggard  watchers  on  the 
Wall. 

Very  early  on  Sunday  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  several 
figures  dropped  silently  over  the  Wall  and  crept  toward  the 
Turkish  lines.  A  little  later  they  returned,  having  surprised  a 
picket  dozing  on  patrol.  At  first  the  man  refused  to  talk,  but 
hot  irons  to  his  feet  persuaded  him  otherwise.  On  Tuesday  he 
said  the  Sultan  would  make  a  last  attempt  to  take  the  city. 
If  it  failed,  he  had  sworn  to  lift  the  siege  and  withdraw. 
Meanwhile,  his  troops  might  enjoy  themselves  until  the  mor- 
row when  they  must  fast  and  pray  in  order  to  be  ready,  if  it 
were  God's  will,  to  enter  Paradise  next  day. 

That  afternoon  Neno  presented  himself  before  his  comman- 
der, Giovanni  Giustiniani,  and  asked  for  permission  to  go  into 
the  city.  The  stem  Genoese  frowned.  Tt  is  not  meet  for  us 
Christians  to  carouse  like  the  Turks.' 
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*It  is  not  for  that  purpose,'  returned  Neno,  'but  to  advise 
Everardo  di  Deo  to  send  his  sister  over  to  Galata.' 

Giustiniani  swore.  *God's  blood!  A  Tuscan  maid  still  left 
in  this  accursed  city?' 

'She  would  not  leave  her  brother,  and  of  course  we  trusted 
that  long  ere  this  help  would  have  come.' 

'Help,  bah!  Itprobably  never  left  Venice!  We  would  have 

fallen  long  ago  if  we  had  relied Look  you,  it  would  be 

better  to  put  the  girl  aboard  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  for  Galata's 
fate,  if  this  city  falls,  is  at  the  best  uncertain.  I  will  give  you  a 
note  to  the  master  of  one  of  my  galleys,  the  Santa  Caterina,  He 
has  orders  to  stay  until  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  city  is 
lost  and  then  to  cut  loose  from  the  Chain  and  escape.  If  in 
danger  of  capture,  he  is  to  open  the  seams  and  sink  the  ship. 
In  either  case  the  maid  will  not  fall  into  Infidel  hands.  There 
are  fates  worse  than  death ' 

Neno  found  Rice  and  her  brother  together.  Lazarus  sat  be- 
side her,  begging  for  the  morsel  of  coarse  bread  she  held  over 
his  nose.  Everardo  had  his  injured  leg  propped  on  a  low  stool 
before  him  and  was  protesting  in  a  petulant  voice  against  such 
wanton  waste  of  precious  food.   'You  know  very  well  there  is 

hardly  enough  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  to  a  dog  what ' 

He  broke  off,  seeing  Neno  in  the  doorway,  and  Rice  rose  to 
her  feet  with  a  happy  cry. 

'Neno!  The  war  must  be  going  better  if  you  have  time  to 
come  and  see  us.  Sit  here  and  talk  with  Everardo  who  is  con- 
tinually chafing  for  news  of  the  Wall,  and  I  will  go  and  look 
for  Bidda  Betta.  She  would  be  disappointed  if  she  did  not  see 
you.' 

Neno  began  by  inquiring  after  Everardo's  wound  when 
Rice  had  left  the  two  alone.  'It  is  healing  rapidly,  thank  you. 
At  this  rate  I  shall  soon  be  back  on  the  Wall.'  He  looked  at 
Neno.    'You  are  fortunate,  aren't  you,  that"  nothing  ever 
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seems  to  touch  you.  What  talisman  do  you  carry  that  pro- 
tects you?' 

*A  very  potent  one,  Messer  Everardo.'  Neno  smiled,  think- 
ing of  Monna  Rice's  medal  which  he  could  feel  pressed  tight 
against  his  burning  skin  —  the  day  was  hot  and  he  had  hur- 
ried, for  his  leave  was  not  a  long  one.  'I  have  come  with  bad 
news,  however,'  he  added,  and  went  on  to  tell  what  the  pris- 
oner had  revealed.  Rice  returned  before  he  had  finished, 
Bidda  Betta  in  tow,  and  the  latter  began  to  sob  and  wring  her 
hands,  but  the  other  two  were  silent  staring  at  Neno. 

*Z)f(?,'  groaned  Everardo  at  last,  'to  sit  here  helpless  while 
those  hellbegotten  fiends  — !' 

*One  man  more  or  less  can  make  no  difference,'  Neno  re- 
minded him.  'Instead  you  should  thank  God  for  the  wound 
that  enables  you  to  make  sure  of  your  sister's  safety.  You  must 
get  her  out  of  here  at  once.'  Quickly  he  detailed  to  them 
what  Giustiniani  had  said.  'And  now  the  only  question  is, 
how  are  you  to  get  yourself  aboard  with  that  bad  leg  of 
yours?' 

'We  will  hire  a  donkey  to  carry  him  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Ferry,'  said  Rice. 

'And  where  is  one  to  find  a  donkey  alive  in  this  starving 
town?' 

Neno  smiled  and  said  in  English,  a  language  which  he  had 
got  Bidda  Betta  to  teach  him  on  the  long  sea  journey  out: 
'If  one  is  to  be  found  at  all,  Bidda  Betta  will  discover  him,  I 
warrant.  Didn't  she  bring  us  a  fine  shoulder  of  lamb  one  day 
when  there  hadn't  been  a  bleat  heard  in  town  since  the  siege 
started?' 

'Oh,  aye,  but  a  donkey  is  another  matter,'  retorted  Bidda 
Betta.  But  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  her  wimple 
nevertheless,  and  began  to  purse  her  lips  and  frown  intently, 
and  presently  she  remarked  that  she  didn't  know  but  there 
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was  nothing  like  trying,  so  she  would  take  the  slave  with  her 
for  an  aid  and  start  at  once. 

'There  is  that  gold  we  had  from  the  Armenian,'  continued 
Neno  when  she  had  bustled  away.  *Can  you  carry  that  with 
you?' 

Rice  insisted  that  they  could  manage  by  dividing  it  in  three 
parts  and  concealing  it  beneath  their  clothes,  but  Everardo 
at  first  complained  that  it  would  weigh  them  down  unneces- 
sarily. 

*The  city  is  not  going  to  fall,'  he  declared.  *We  foreigners 
alone  could  hold  it  without  help  from  the  Byzantines.'  He  be- 
gan to  count  them.  'There  is  Gontarini  of  Venice  at  the  Gol- 
den Gate  and  the  Spaniard  Don  Pedro  over  by  Sancta  Sophia. 
Giustiniani,  of  course,  has  the  Porta  Romanus  and  Gardinal 

Isidore  the  Porta  Cyncgion No,  the  Turks  will  not  have  a 

chance,  and  if  the  Sultan  really  intends  to  abandon  the  siege 
afterward,  what  is  the  use  of  our  taking  much  with  us? 
Everything  will  be  safe  here;  we  can  leave  the  slave  in  charge 
and  Lazarus  who,  at  least,  can  bark ' 

Tears  came  to  Rice's  eyes.  'But  V'rardo,  I  cannot  leave 
Lazarus  behind.' 

'I  tell  you  it  will  be  only  for  a  few  days  and  we'll  have 
enough  trouble  without  bothering  with  a  yapping  dog.' 

'Then  why  go  at  all  if  there  is  no  danger?' 

'But  you  must  go!'  insisted  Neno  in  some  alarm.  'I  have 
been  on  the  Wall,  and  I  know  how  things  are.  There  we  have 
almost  no  ammunition,  and  our  numbers  grow  fewer  every 
day.  The  Sultan  will  no  doubt  send  all  his  best  troops  against 
us,  both  Janissaries  and  Sipahis,  not  to  mention  the  hordes  of 
wild  tribesmen  that  have  joined  him.' 

'The  omens  lately  have  not  been  very  good  either,'  put  in 
Rice  in  a  troubled  voice.  'There  was  that  supernatural  fire 
which  enveloped  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia  night  before  last 
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—  they  say  it  was  a  sign  of  God's  wrath.  And  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  that  was  being  carried  through  the  streets  fell  to  the 
ground  and  could  not  be  lifted  again  except  with  long  and 
fervent  prayers ' 

* —  And  there  were  the  ships  that  came  by  dry  land,  re- 
member. No,  you  must  promise  to  leave  tomorrow  without 
fail,'  insisted  Neno  earnestly.  *Only  then  can  I  return  with  a 
light  heart  to  the  Wall.' 

'But  Neno,  surely  you  are  coming  with  us.'  Rice  turned  to 
him. 

'You  know  that  is  impossible,  dear  Monna.' 

*But  why  should  you  risk  your  life  longer  there  on  the  Wall? 
You  have  done  your  duty,  both  you  and  Everardo!  Come 
with  us,  I  pray  you ' 

But  to  all  her  pleadings  he  only  shook  his  head,  until  Ever- 
ardo broke  in  at  last  impatiently:  'Of  course  he  cannot  leave 
his  post  with  honor,  sister.  No  more  would  I  if  I  were  able  to 

fight.' 

But  though  his  words  were  fair  enough,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  he  said  them  that  made  Neno  glance  up 
sharply.  Was  Everardo  glad  that  'honor'  kept  him  here  in 
danger?  Did  he  hope  perhaps  that  Neno  would  not  survive 
this  last  battle?  He  recalled  the  young  man's  face  when  he 
had  gone  up  to  him  after  that  night  attack  —  it  was  as  if  Ever- 
ardo had  been  disappointed  to  find  him  still  aHve.  Had  he 
perhaps  good  reason  to  suppose  him  otherwise? 

But  Neno  thrust  these  unpleasant  suspicions  away.  *Do  not 
distress  yourself  for  me,  Monna  Rice.  I  have  something  here' 

—  he  touched  his  doublet  where  her  medal  lay  —  'that  will 
keep  me  safe  from  danger.  And  now  I  must  say  farewell...' 
For  a  brief  instant  his  voice  faltered.  'Fare  you  well,  both  of 
you.  May  the  Blessed  Virgin  spread  Her  mantle  over  you. 
And  say  farewell  to  Bidda  Betta  for  me,  and  you,  Lazarus,  my 
friend,  fare  you  well.' 
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He  put  out  his  hand  and  the  httle  dog  laid  his  nose  upon  it, 
looking  up  at  him  with  brown  troubled  eyes.  And  as  Neno 
turned  and  went  out,  he  followed  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
where  he  stood  looking  after  that  straight  unturning  back  un- 
til the  door  closed  behind  it.  Then  with  a  faint  whine  he 
turned  and  trotted  back  to  his  mistress. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  End  of  an  Age 

Before  midday  the  issue  was  decided.  In  spite  of  their 
brave  defenders,  the  Infidels  had  swept  the  walls  and  poured 
through  the  broken  gates.  The  flag  of  Mohammed  the  Con- 
queror flew  over  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  through  the 
ghastly  smoke-filled  streets  ran  a  despairing  cry: 

**E(iXcoK€  17  TToXts  —  The  City,  the  City  is  taken!' 

Yes,  the  battle  was  over,  the  City  taken.  There  remained 
now  only  to  save  one's  life  if  one  could.  Everywhere  men  were 
flinging  aside  their  heavy  armor  and  making  for  the  safety  of 
the  harbor.  Even  Neno,  who  had  fought  stubbornly  through 
the  long,  long  hours  since  that  first  midnight  alarm,  realized 
at  last  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  defend.  The  Emperor 
was  dead,  the  City  taken,  his  friends,  too,  had  fallen  or  been 
made  captive.  It  was  only  Rice's  medal  so  cool  against  his 
burning  breast  that  had  saved  him  from  the  same  fate. 

Cutting  down  a  Janissary  that  strove  to  bar  his  way,  he 
turned  now  and  ran  through  bloody  corpse-strewn  lanes  that 
led  past  the  little  Church  of  Saint  Saviour-in-the-Fields, 
smoke-stained  and  desolate.  Seeing  before  him  a  garden  wall 
he  threw  himself  over  it  and  lay  for  a  while  in  the  thick  shel- 
ter of  some  oleander  bushes  recovering  his  almost  exhausted 
strength  and  Ustening  to  the  sounds  of  battle  grow  fainter  and 
die  away.  Finally  he  rose,  slipped  cautiously  out  through  an 
abandoned  gate,  and  made  his  way  toward  that  part  of  the 
city  where  Kyr  Alexius  lived. 

He  had  been  able  to  sec  his  old  friend  but  seldom  since  he 
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had  been  on  the  Wall,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  few  brief 
visits  Kyr  Alexius  had  reproached  him  for  neglect.  The  proud 
Byzantine  could  not  or  would  not  admit  that  his  city  was  in 
desperate  plight.  Even  when  Neno  pointed  out  that  the  old 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  ships  had  sailed  on  dry  land, 
Kyr  Alexius  had  refused  to  be  intimidated.  There  were  other 
surer  prophecies  if  that  one  had  failed,  and  at  last  Neno  had 
given  up,  realizing  that  facts  and  portents  were  alike  wasted 
on  one  who  did  not  wish  to  believe  in  them. 

And  now  the  fate  Kyr  Alexius  had  refused  to  believe  in  had 
overtaken  him  without  belief!  Unless  someone  had  thought 
to  warn  him  —  which  was  unlikely,  for  the  old  man  had  no 
kin  left  or  friends  —  he  would  still  be  sitting  calmly  among  his 
books  unheeding  the  sinister  sounds  outside.  Well,  he,  Neno, 
would  find  him,  force  him  even  against  his  will  to  seek  safety 
before  it  was  too  late. 

The  Turks,  drunk  with  their  victory,  had  by  now  set  them- 
selves to  plundering  the  hapless  city,  concentrating  on  that 
rich  section  near  the  Horn  where  the  bazaars  were  and  the 
homes  of  merchants;  so  that  Neno  gained  unmolested  that 
broad  avenue  known  as  the  Mese  which  ran  through  the  cen- 
ter of  town,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Hippodrome. 
As  he  did  so  he  noticed  a  great  billow  of  fire  and  smoke  ahead 
of  him  and,  his  heart  sinking,  he  broke  into  a  run.  Perhaps  he 
was  already  too  late. 

But  when  he  reached  the  narrow  street  where  Kyr  Alexius 
Hved,  he  found  the  house  still  quiet  and  untouched,  though 
the  far  end  of  the  street  was  already  in  flames.  He  pounded 
on  the  door,  calling  loudly.  There  was  no  answer  and,  setting 
his  shoulder  to  the  stout  wood,  he  forced  it  open.  Inside  the 
house  was  still,  save  for  the  faint  crackle  of  the  advancing 
flames  without.  Neno  groped  his  way  through  the  smoke- 
filled  hall.   Suddenly  his  foot  met  something  heavy  and  soft 
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upon  the  marble  floor.  It  was  the  body  of  the  fat  slave  Leo, 
the  hilt  of  a  dagger  protruding  from  his  belly. 

Filled  now  with  a  terrible  foreboding,  Neno  made  his  way 
to  the  library.  The  door  was  sHghtly  ajar.  He  pushed  it  open 
and  gasped  as  the  chaos  within  met  his  eye.  All  the  books 
had  been  pulled  from  the  shelves  and  torn  to  shreds;  their 
fragments  stained  with  blood  and  filth  Uttered  the  floor.  And 
in  the  midst,  lying  face  downward,  was  Kyr  Alexius.  Neno 
ran  and  knelt  by  his  side,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  wound  upon 
the  frail  old  form — it  had  been  the  wanton  destruction  of  his 
beloved  books  that  had  killed  him  as  surely  as  any  sword- 
thrust  could  have  done.  Neno,  fumbhng  for  the  heart-beats 
he  knew  he  would  not  find,  touched  something  metallic 
pressed  tight  to  Kyr  Alexius's  breast.  With  difficulty  he  drew 
it  out  of  the  stiffening  fingers.  It  was  the  manuscript  of  Homer 
which  Kyr  Alexius  had  promised  him!  And  now  it  was  his 
indeed...  Neno  gazing  at  it  with  hot  eyes  whispered: 

'Rather  would  I  it  had  been  you  that  stayed,  Kyr  Alexius 
—  far,  far  rather . . . !' 

He  thrust  the  roll  under  his  ragged  gambeson,  the  leather 
vest  padded  with  wool  that  served  to  protect  his  ribs,  and 
rose.  It  was  foolhardy  to  linger;  the  roar  of  the  flames  was 
coming  nearer  with  every  passing  moment  and  there  was  no- 
thing he  could  do  for  his  dead  friend.  Stooping  once  more, 
Neno  kissed  him  on  the  brow  and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Gross 
above  him.  'Sleep  well,  Kyr  Alexius . . .'  After  all,  was  this  not 
a  fitting  funeral  pyre  for  one  who  had  seemed  at  times  more 
ancient  Greek  than  modem  Byzantine?  Kyr  Alexius  himself 
would  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  have  his  ashes 
mingled  with  those  of  Pindar  and  of  Socrates! 

Back  in  the  Hippodrome  once  more,  Neno  hid  behind  a 
shattered  pillar  and  debated  his  next  move.  He  knew  that  he 
should  make  without  delay  for  the  harbor  where  a  Ghristian 
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boat  might  still  be  lingering  in  hope  of  picking  up  survivors, 
or  where  he  might  trust  the  current  to  carry  him  to  the  Galata 
shore.  So  he  told  himself,  but  still  he  did  not  move.  That 
dark  foreboding  which  had  seized  on  him  at  sight  of  Leo's 
corpse  had  not  lightened.  What  of  Monna  Rice?  Had  she 
escaped  as  planned?  Until  now  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
doubt  that  they  might  not  all  three  be  safe  aboard  the  Santa 
Caterina,  by  this  time  even  have  left  the  horrors  of  the  stricken 
city  far  behind  them.  But  now  suddenly  he  was  filled  with 
torturing  uncertainty. 

What  if  their  plans  had  gone  amiss?  Or  Everardo,  reconsi- 
dering, have  refused  to  go  at  all,  insisting  that  the  peril  had 
been  exaggerated?  Indeed,  any  number  of  things  might 
have  happened  to  detain  them;  in  all  probability  nothing  had, 
but  Neno  knew  he  could  not  escape  himself  until  he  had 
made  sure.  So  commending  himself  once  more  to  God  Who 
had  guided  him  so  far,  and  feeling  for  his  precious  medallion, 
he  set  out  at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  Phanarion  quarter. 

At  first  the  same  good  fortune  attended  him.  He  met  only 
scattered  plunderers  who  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  foe  in  the 
smoke  which  hung  like  a  heavy  pall  over  this  section  of  the 
city,  or  whom  he  was  able  to  avoid  by  sHpping  into  one  of  the 
innumerable  side  alleys.  He  had  nearly  reached  his  destina- 
tion and  had  begun  to  breathe  more  easily,  when  all  at  once 
he  heard  loud  voices  and  footsteps  coming  toward  him  up  the 
steep  street  of  steps  he  was  mounting.  A  change  in  the  wind 
had  cleared  the  air  temporarily  of  the  friendly  smoke,  nor 
could  he  see  any  sign  of  convenient  alleyway  or  garden  wall 
that  might  afford  a  possible  means  of  escape  —  nothing,  in- 
deed, but  the  open  door  of  a  little  church  near-by.  There  was 
no  time  to  ponder.  He  leaped  for  that  and  entered  just  as  a 
band  of  Turks  appeared  outside. 

Like  every  Greek  church  it  had  a  vestibule  called  a  narthex 
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and  Neno  crossing  it  noticed  a  number  of  corpses  already 
sprawled  upon  its  marble  pavement.  He  gained  the  main 
body  of  the  church  and  paused  inside,  glancing  quickly  to 
left  and  right  for  some  spot  that  offered  hope  of  concealment. 
But  his  eyes,  unused  to  the  dimness  of  the  church,  could  dis- 
cover none,  and  the  Turks  were  already  in  the  narthex  behind 
him.  In  another  minute  they  must  surely  have  discovered 
him,  but  just  then  his  despairing  glance  fell  on  a  dark  huddle 
of  bodies  on  the  pavement  near-by.  He  flung  himself  face 
downward  beside  them  as  the  first  of  the  Infidels  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

'  T'  allahy  Neno  heard  him  exclaim  with  a  disappointed  oath. 
'More  dead  eunuchs!  Shall  we  run  them  through  for  good 
measure  also?' 

'We  waste  our  time,'  said  another  impatiently.  'Let  us  find 
a  garden  where  the  roses  have  not  all  been  gathered . . .' 

It  was  some  minutes  after  the  scufl^ie  of  their  feet  had  died 
away  that  Neno  dared  to  stand  up,  letting  out  his  pent-up 
breath  and  looking  about  him  as  he  stretched  his  cramped 
limbs.  More  accustomed  to  the  dimness  he  saw  that  the 
church  had  been  already  thoroughly  plundered.  Even  the 
eikonastasion,  that  beautiful  screen  which  usually  concealed  the 
High  Altar,  had  been  thrown  down,  its  golden  ikons  slashed 
by  impious  scimitars.  And  upon  all  this  sacrilege  and  de- 
struction, upon  trampled  candles  and  torn  vestments  and 
spilled  Sacramental  wine,  roses  twined  in  garlands  about  the 
marble  pillars  sifted  their  delicate  petals  down.  Even  as  Neno 
noticed  them,  another  leaf  dropped  silently  on  the  fragrant 
heap  at  his  feet,  and  he  caught  the  gleam  of  something  under- 
neath. Disturbing  the  rose  leaves,  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
woman's  bracelet  rudely  broken  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched 
from  its  owner's  arm ....  Then  at  last  he  understood  where  he 
was. 
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This  was  the  Church  of  Saint  Theodosia,  patroness  of  wo- 
men, and  here  upon  the  eve  of  every  twenty-ninth  of  May  (so 
Kyr  Alexius  had  once  told  him)  came  all  the  noblest  ladies  in 
the  city  to  keep  vigil  in  her  honor;  shy  Byzantine  ladies  who 
never  left  the  seclusion  of  their  own  courts  save  for  this  one 
feast  in  all  the  year,  and  whose  unveiled  faces  no  man  save 
husband  or  father  had  ever  seen!  Only  a  few  paltry  hours 
ago  they  had  knelt  here  amid  the  fragrance  of  roses  and  in- 
cense while  their  eunuchs  slept  in  the  narthex  without,  and 
the  grave  sound  of  the  intoned  service  rose  and  fell,  to  be 
drowned  at  last  in  another,  a  horrifying  clamor,  the  groans 
of  the  murdered  eunuchs  and  the  lustful  shouts  of  Infidels. 

More  heavy  of  heart  than  ever,  Neno  went  on  his  way. 
Had  the  awful  fate  of  those  unknown  Byzantine  ladies  been 
his  sweet  Monna  Rice's  also?  DiOy  why  had  he  not  first  sought 
the  house  in  the  Phanarion  quarter  instead  of  Kyr  Alexius's? 
Yet,  when  at  last  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  it  appeared  so  un- 
touched, so  sohd  and  inviolate  that  he  felt  his  confidence  re- 
covering. The  door  was  not  tightly  latched.  It  gave  easily 
when  he  touched  it  and  he  stepped  into  the  famiUar  hall  be- 
yond. It  seemed  to  him  that  its  silence  had  something  of  that 
same  deathly  quality  which  had  met  him  at  Kyr  Alexius's. 
But  no  body  of  a  dead  slave  barred  his  way.  Doubtless  theirs, 
less  faithful  than  poor  Leo,  had  made  his  escape  long  since. 
Anxiously,  Neno  ran  up  the  long  stairway  to  the  dwelling- 
rooms  above. 

But  one  glance  was  needed  to  show  him  that  plunderers  had 
preceded  him.  In  that  room  where  he  had  so  shortly  taken 
leave  of  Everardo  and  his  sister,  the  furniture  had  been  tossed 
about,  a  desk  hacked  open  and  papers  strewn  upon  the  floor. 
But  Neno,  searching  closely,  could  find  no  blood  or  any  other 
sign  of  human  victim  and  taking  heart  again  he  went  quickly 
through  the  other  rooms.  All  were  in  the  same  state  of  con- 
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fusion,  but  again  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  murder 
had  been  done  as  well.  Apparently  their  occupants  had  es- 
caped in  time.  At  last  he  reached  that  little  chamber  which 
for  the  past  twelvemonth  had  been  Monna  Rice's.  He  hesi- 
tated; then  almost  shyly,  for  he  had  never  so  much  as  looked 
inside  of  it  before,  he  opened  the  door.  This  room,  too,  had 
not  escaped.  Even  the  heavy  curtains  had  been  torn  from  her 
bed  and  a  little  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  before  which  she 
must  often  have  prayed,  had  been  shattered  to  fragments. 
Only  the  small  Greek  lamp  that  stood  in  the  niche  below  it 
flickered  on  unquenched ...  In  a  far  corner  the  great  chest 
which  had  held  her  intimate  possessions  gaped  open,  its  con- 
tents flung  about  the  room. 

And  stretched  upon  the  soft  folds  of  a  favorite  dress  was 
Lazarus,  his  lips  drawn  back  in  a  last  snarl,  his  shaggy  silken 
curls  matted  with  his  own  life's  blood. 

When  Shortleg  in  the  first  rush  of  attack  had  been  killed  by 
a  giant  Janissary,  and  his  brains  spattered  on  the  ground,  such 
rage  had  possessed  Neno  that  he  had  not  rested  until  he  had 
avenged  the  other's  death  ten  times  over.  And  when  later  he 
had  knelt  beside  the  body  of  Kyr  Alexius  he  had  known  a  sor- 
row tempered  with  thankfulness  that  his  friend  had  not  survi- 
ved the  humbling  of  his  proud  city.  But  now,  as  he  stood 
staring  down  at  the  little  dog  which  had  been  his  friend  too, 
and  had  been  done  to  death  for  trying  to  protect  his  mis- 
tress's gown  from  desecration,  the  tears  rolled  unchecked 
down  his  sweaty  smoke-grimed  face  and  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Alas,  Lazarus!  So  Everardo  had  won  his  point,  then,  and 
you  were  left  behind  to  meet  that  fate  your  mistress  had  by 
God's  grace  escaped!  What  a  long  journey  you  had  come 
since  that  morning  by  the  Florence  highroad  when  you 
stepped  out  from  among  the  bulrushes  with  the  little  lad, 
your  master,   and  by  growls  and  threatening  rushes  for- 
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ward  had  showed  how  you  could  protect  him  should  need 
arise!... 

And  now,  still  faithful  to  that  self-imposed  obligation,  La- 
zarus lay  here  in  this,  her  particular  room,  his  paws  clinging 
tightly  to  the  loved  folds  of  his  mistress's  gown!  Neno  did  not 
attempt  to  loosen  them.  Gently  he  wrapped  it  around  the 
small  still  body  and  bore  it  in  his  arms  to  the  garden  below. 
There  beneath  the  Judas  tree  he  dug  a  shallow  grave  and  laid 
his  bundle  in  it  and  covered  it  with  earth,  for  surely  none 
better  deserved  a  Christian  burial. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  heard  a  commotion  in  the  street 
outside.  Suddenly  the  garden  gate  burst  in  with  a  splintering 
crash  and  a  dozen  Kurdish  tribesmen  rushed  through  the  gap, 
their  coarse  hair  waving  about  their  savage  faces  as  they 
shrieked  their  war  cry,  'AL-LAH!  AL-LAHP 

Sword  in  one  hand,  his  short  knife  in  the  other,  Neno 
waited,  back  against  the  wall,  resolved  grimly  that  since  he 
must  die  at  last,  he  would  send  as  many  as  possible  before  him. 

^AL'LAHP  They  were  on  him  now;  he  felt  their  hot  breath 
on  his  face,  and  he  gave  them  the  old  Crusader  war-cry,  'God 
wills  it!'  as  he  plunged  his  sword  into  the  nearest's  breast.  As 
he  strove  to  withdraw  it,  he  felt  a  tongue  of  fire  sear  his  cheek. 
Then  something  caught  him  in  the  chest.  The  world  went 
black  and  he  knew  no  more. 


PART  FOUR 
The  Feathered  Serpent 


sto^otro 


CHAPTER  XX 
A  Stranger  Arrives  in  Genoa 

Heat  lay,  a  stifling  blanket,  on  the  fair  city  of  Genoa.  White 
dust  coated  the  roads  that  wound  steeply  uphill  among  the 
olive  orchards.  It  rose  in  clouds  whenever  a  train  of  horses 
passed  or  a  creaking  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  only  to  settle  once 
more  on  the  scorched  leaves  of  oleanders  and  the  green-gold 
fruit  of  the  lemons.  Against  the  high  walls  of  gardens  palms 
leaned,  their  long  leaves  drooping,  listless  and  graceful  as  the 
hands  of  ladies  that  walked  beneath  them  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon  when  the  first  breeze  blew  in  from  the  sea. 

In  the  city,  business  save  for  the  noonday  hours,  went  on 
apace.  Donkeys  toiled  up  steep  cavernous  streets,  vendors 
monotonously  cried  their  wares  and  in  the  cool  depths  of 
wineshops  merchants  sat  discussing  the  latest  reports  from 
London  and  Liibeck,  the  difl^iculties  of  the  Russian  trade,  or 
the  commercial  value  of  the  sugar  plant  that  was  being 
grown  on  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

Down  by  the  burning  docks,  half-naked  men  sweated  and 
swore  as  they  unloaded  bales  of  woolen  cloth  from  Flanders 
or  lacquered  boxes  exhaling  the  fragrance  of  Eastern  spices. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  deep  arcades,  merchants  superin- 
tended the  removal  of  their  goods  to  the  great  warehouses, 
lamenting  to  each  other  between  whiles  of  the  business  de- 
pression which,  now  that  Constantinople  had  actually  fallen, 
was  bound  to  become  worse. 

*Mark  my  words,'  said  a  stout  member  of  the  Calimala,  or 
Merchant  Guild,  *our  profits  in  the  Eastern  trade  are  over, 
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unless  indeed  there  be  found  some  other  route  to  the 
Indies ' 

*There  are  some  who  think  that  Africa  is  but  an  island.  If 
that  should  prove  true ' 

Tool's  talk!'  snorted  a  tall  furrier  with  fanatic  eyes.  'Better 
die  like  a  good  Christian  fighting  the  Infidels  than  perish  by 
God's  wrath,  trying  to  discover  what  He  has  seen  fit  to  con- 
ceal from  us.' 

*Well,  at  any  rate,'  shrugged  the  wool  merchant,  *if  we  be 
ruined,  so  also  are  those  foxes  the  Venetians.  I  for  one  can 
bear  ill  fortune  with  greater  equanimity  for  knowing  that  the 
Lion  of  Saint  Mark  has  likewise  bitten  the  dust.' 

At  this  point  they  were  interrupted  by  a  youth  who  in- 
quired of  them  where  he  might  find  the  branch  of  the  Medici 
bank. 

*It  is  in  the  town,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,'  replied  the 
furrier,  glancing  at  the  questioner's  gaunt  frame  and  travel- 
stained  clothes  and  the  knotted  bundle  he  carried  beneath 
his  arm. 

The  youth  thanked  him  and  went  away.  On  the  quay's 
edge,  he  paused  for  a  little  to  watch  a  bevy  of  gulls  fighting 
over  the  bilge  of  the  shabby  caravel  from  which  he  had  only 
an  hour  ago  disembarked.  The  sun  beat  down  upon  his  un- 
covered head,  and  as  his  face  began  to  glisten  beneath  its 
scorching  rays,  the  thin  curving  scar  upon  his  cheek  seemed  to 
stand  out  with  greater  distinctness.  Presently  his  gaze  left  the 
glittering  harbor  and  began  to  scan  the  steep  hillside  behind 
him,  up  which  climbed  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  town. 

*Are  you  seeking  a  tavern,  Messer?'  demanded  a  shrill 
voice  at  his  side,  and,  looking  down,  he  found  a  small  tow- 
headed  boy  regarding  him  with  a  pair  of  inquisitive  blue  eyes. 

'No,  I  am  looking  for  the  Duomo.' 

*It  is  up  there  where  you  see  that  tall  campanile.    I  will 
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show  you  the  way  if  you  like '  His  eyes  grew  even 

brighter.  *Is  it  a  vow  you've  made?  Seafarers  usually  do. 
I  know  a  shop  where  you  can  buy  candles  cheap ' 

*I  have  not  made  a  vow,  and  it  is  not  the  cathedral  I  want, 
but  the  Medici  bank  near-by.' 

*Well,  I  can  show  you  that,  too.' 

The  other  had  begun  to  move  off.  *I  have  a  tongue.  I  can 
ask  the  way  if  I  need  to.'  But  the  small  boy  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged. He  trotted  alongside,  looking  up  at  the  youth  with 
his  intent  interrogative  gaze. 

*How  did  you  get  that  scar  on  your  cheek?' 

*A  Turk  gave  it  to  me  for  baksheesh.'' 

*What  is  that?' 

'A  present.' 

T  wouldn't  think  much  of  such  a  present!  Where  were  you 
when  he  gave  it  to  you?' 

*In  Constantinople.'  He  quickened  his  steps,  but  the  other 
caught  him  by  the  tail  of  his  ragged  jerkin. 

*I  will  show  you  over  the  whole  city  if  you  will  tell  me  about 
it!  Was  it  with  a  scimitar,  and  did  he  have  horns  and  a 
tail  like  the  Devil,  his  master,  and  was  he  riding  a  camel, 
and ?' 

'By  Bacchus,  you  do  not  ask  much  in  return  for  your  ser- 
vices.' The  youth  burst  out  laughing.  'Well,  come  along.  I 
see  I  shall  never  be  rid  of  you  anyway.  You  are  young  to  be 
so  interested  in  far  countries.'   He  added  curiously. 

'When  I  grow  up,'  the  other  boasted,  following  him,  T 
shall  have  a  ship  of  my  own  and  go  everywhere  —  to  Cathay, 
to  the  Spice  Isles,  everywhere;  perhaps  even  where  nobody 
has  ever  been  before,  and  they  will  talk  of  me  as  they  did  of 
Messer  Marco  Polo.' 

'And  be  believed  no  more.  How  many  years  have  you,  Ser 
Braggart?' 
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'Eight,  that  is  —  almost ' 

'And  I  suppose  your  father  is  a  sailor?' 

'No,  he's  a  weaver.' 

*And  your  name?' 

'Cristoforo  Colombo.' 

'Christopher  —  a  good  name  that,  for  one  who  would  be  a 
mighty  traveler.' 

'And  what  might  yours  be,  Messer  Tuscan?' 

'Neno.  And  how  do  you  know  I  am  a  Tuscan?' 

'From  the  way  you  speak  your  words,  of  course.' 

The  broad  courtyard  of  the  Medici  bank  was  full  of  bustle 
and  hurry,  and  Neno  felt  that  same  shyness  overcome  him 
that  he  had  experienced  two  years  before  when  he  had  entered 
the  cortile  of  Messer  Bardo's  warehouse  in  Por'  Santa  Maria. 
There  was  no  Vanni  and  Maso  giggling  behind  a  pillar  this 
time,  but  presently,  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts,  he 
managed  to  detain  a  passing  clerk  and  ask  to  see  Messer 
Spinola. 

'He  has  gone  out,'  began  the  clerk,  taking  in  Neno's  shabby 
appearance.  At  that  moment  a  door  opened  near-by  and  two 
men  stepped  out  into  the  court.  One  of  them  wore  the  sober 
garb  of  a  traveler;  the  other,  taller  and  bearded,  Neno  recog- 
nized, though  he  had  only  seen  him  once  and  that  two  years 
ago.   He  turned  indignantly  on  the  clerk. 

'Why  did  you  lie  to  me?  There  is  Messer  Spinola  now.' 

The  other  shrugged.  'Messer  Spinola  has  no  time  to  waste 
on  such  as  you.' 

'Who  are  you  to  judge  of  that?  How  do  you  know  I  do 
not  bear  an  important  message  for  him  from  Constanti- 
nople?' 

'Who  is  this  from  Constantinople?'  Messer  Spinola  looked 
about  inquiringly. 

'I,  an  it  please  you,  Messer.'  Neno  stepped  forward  as  the 
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clerk  prudently  vanished.  *I  am  in  the  employ  of  Messer 
Bardo  di  Deo  of  Florence  and ' 

*Have  I  not  seen  you  before?'  fixing  him  with  a  penetrating 
gaze. 

'Yes,  Messer  Spinola.  I  rode  in  your  company  as  far  as 
Prato  two  years  ago.' 

*  Of  course,  I  recall  you  now.  But  I  did  not  remember  you 
were  in  Messer  di  Deo's  employ.' 

'At  that  time  I  was  not,  Messer  Spinola.  Only  later  I  be- 
came an  apprentice.  And  in  February  of  last  year  he  was 
pleased  to  send  me  to  Constantinople  with  his  nephew  Messer 
Everardo ' 

'How  is  it,  then,  you  did  not  return  when  he  did?'  Messer 
Spinola's  companion  suddenly  demanded,  and  Neno  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  him  joyously, 

'Ah,  Messer,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  Messer  Everardo  is 
actually  safe  in  Florence,  and  —  and  his  sister  also?' 

'Yes,  I  believe  they  returned  shortly  after  Assumption  Day.' 

'Now  may  our  dear  Lord  be  thanked!'  —  Neno  crossed 
himself  devoutly  —  'and  you  too,  Messer,  who  have  brought 
me  such  welcome  news.  I  have  not  known  a  moment  free  of 
anxiety  since  the  city  fell . . .  Were  they  well,  do  you  know? 
Had  they  suffered  any  harm?' 

'I  do  not  know  them  personally,  so  I  cannot  say.  But  how 
is  it,  if  you  were  so  concerned  for  their  safety,  that  you  left 
them  to  return  alone?' 

'Messer,  I  was  fighting  on  the  Wall,  as  was  Messer  Everardo 
too,  until  he  was  wounded ' 

'You  saw  the  city  fall?'  Messer  Spinola  broke  in. 

'Yes,  Messer,'  soberly.  'I  saw  it  fall  and  many  a  brave 
man  also  in  its  defense.' 

'I  have  heard,'  said  the  man  from  Florence  with  a  faint 
shrug,  'that  they  were  not  all  so  brave!' 
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'Are  you  referring  to  Giovanni  Giustiniani?'  Messer 
Spinola  turned  on  him. 

*Let  him  whom  the  glove  fits  draw  it  on.  I  spoke  only 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy.  I  had  forgotten,  I  am  afraid, 
that  Giustiniani  was  a  Genoese.' 

'Though,  had  you  remembered,  you  would  hardly  have 
foregone  the  pleasure  of  accuracy,  Messer  Gabriello  Por- 
tinari!' 

'I  have  always  held  that  the  truth  cannot  hurt  an  innocent 
man ' 

'But  truth,  like  a  soft  bale,  if  it  be  bandied  about  too 
much,  may  take  on  a  very  different  shape.'  Messer  Spinola 
turned  once  more  to  Neno.  'Is  it  true,  young  man,  that 
Giovanni  Giustiniani  deserted  his  post  because  of  a  mere 
scratch?' 

'Messer  Spinola,  Giustiniani  was  my  commander!  He 
was,  moreover,  in  charge  of  the  most  dangerous  section  of 
the  Wall,  which  he  defended  nobly  and  without  rest  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  Had  he  been  a  coward,  he  would 
hardly  have  done  so;  whether  'twas  but  a  scratch  he  suffered, 
I  cannot  say.   But  I  do  know  that  he  died  three  days  later.' 

'A  most  noble  eulogy!  I  commend  you  for  your  loyalty, 
young  man.  I  see  that  you  yourself  did  not  escape  un- 
scathed,' nodding  at  the  scar  on  Neno's  face.  'I  suppose 
that  you  are  anxious  to  get  on  to  Florence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible?'—  and  as  Neno  replied  that  it  was  indeed  for  that 
reason  he  had  sought  him  out,  he  added,  'You  are  fortunate. 
Messer  Gabriello,  who  is  employed  by  the  Medici  bank 
there,  is  returning  in  two  days'  time  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  may  accompany  him.  In  the  meantime' — 
glancing  over  Neno's  shabby  clothes  — 'are  you  by  chance 
in  need  of  funds?' 

'Alas,  Messer,  I  had  money,  but  it  was  stolen  from  mc 
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as  I  lay  sick  of  a  fever  on  board  the  ship  that  brought  me 
from  Rhodes.  In  faith,'  he  paused  to  exclaim  bitterly,  *I 
received  better  treatment  from  the  Infidels  than  from  my 
fellow  Christians!  That  is  why  I  came  to  you  —  I  thought 
that  since  my  master  Messer  Bardo  banks  with  the  Medici 
you  might  be  willing  perhaps  to  advance  me  enough  to 
take  me  on  to  Florence.' 

Messer  Spinola  summoned  a  clerk  and  bade  him  fetch 
a  purse  of  scudi.  *  You  do  not  need  to  repay  me' —  to  Neno, 
'Genoa  is  glad  to  be  of  service  to  one  who  speaks  only  well 
of  her  sons.'  And  he  glanced  at  the  virtuous  Messer  Gabri- 
ello,  who  chose  to  ignore  the  thrust,  asking  instead  in  his 
rasping  voice  what  was  Neno's  name. 

'What  a  mouthful,'  when  Neno  told  him.  'It's  well  you 
seem  a  law-abiding  youth;  such  a  name  would  pick  you 
out  of  a  thousand!  Well,  day  after  tomorrow,  God  willing, 
I  expect  to  set  out  for  Florence,  and  don't  expect  me  to 
wait  for  you  if  you  aren't  here  on  time.' 

*I  shall  be  ready,  Messer  Gabriello,'  said  Neno,  though 
he  could  have  wished  for  himself  a  more  agreeable  traveling 
companion! 

'Have  you  found  an  inn?'  Messer  Spinola  asked.  'If  not 
you  might  go  to  the  Golden  Hind  and  say  that  I  sent  you.' 

Cristoforo  was  curled  up  tight  as  a  puppy  on  the  stone 
bench  outside,  but  the  instant  Neno  touched  him  he  was 
on  his  feet  demanding  where  next. 

'To  the  Duomo,'  Neno  told  him.  'I  wish  to  light  a  candle 
to  Our  Lady  after  all.  And  then  you  may  show  me  to  the 
Golden  Hind ' 

'The  Golden  Hind?  But  that's  the  most  expensive  inn 
in  town!' 

'Is  it?'  Neno  frowned,  considering.  In  such  a  fine  place 
his  shabby   clothes   would   be   conspicuous,   even   though 
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Messer  Spinola's  introduction  would  doubtless  secure  him 
a  reasonable  price.  He  said  at  last,  'Well,  then,  can  you 
tell  me  a  cheaper  one?' 

*Why  don't  you  come  home  with  me?  We  have  an  extra       i 
bed  we  often  let  to  strangers.    And  then' —  with  a  grin  — 
'you  will  be  able  to  take  your  time  over  telling  me  your 
adventures.' 

Neno  laughed.    'You  are  a  shrewd  boy,  Cristoforo.    I 
think  you  will  go  very  far  in  this  world!'  || 


CHAPTER  XXI 
The  House  of  Domenigo  Colombo  the  Weaver 

When  Neno  had  said  that  he  had  received  better  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Infidels  than  of  his  fellow  Christians, 
he  was  thinking  of  what  had  occurred  after  that  Kurdish 
battle  mace  had  struck  him  down  in  the  garden  at  Phanarion. 
For  as  he  lay  there  bleeding  and  unconscious  a  group  of 
Sipahis  rode  by  and  heard  the  Kurds  quarreling  within 
over  the  despoiling  of  their  victim.  Now  at  noon  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  himself  had  ridden  into  the  city  and  seeing 
that  his  soldiers,  in  their  lust  for  plunder,  were  like  to  reduce 
this  long-coveted  prize  to  a  worthless  ruin  if  he  did  not 
prevent  them,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  every  quarter, 
forbidding  further  looting.  Therefore,  these  Sipahis  spurred 
at  once  through  the  broken  gate  and  scattered  the  thieves 
with  the  flat  of  their  swords.  And  one  of  them  noting  upon 
the  finger  of  the  Giauor,  who  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
the  seal  of  the  Grand  Vizier  himself,  at  once  lifted  the 
unconscious  youth  to  his  saddle-bow  and  carried  him  away. 

When  Neno  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  on  a  divan 
in  a  large  and  airy  room.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  must 
be  in  Paradise,  but  when  he  tried  to  move  pain  stabbing 
him  through  and  through  brought  him  to  earth  again. 
While  he  lay  wondering  where  he  was,  the  silken  draperies 
were  pushed  aside  and  there  entered  a  black  slave  bearing 
a  tray  which  contained  a  bowl  of  white  curds,  rice  wrapped 
in  grape-leaves,  and  a  little  fruit.  As  he  set  it  on  a  low  table 
beside  the  divan,  Neno  asked  faintly, 

'Where  am  I?' 
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'Efendim,  you  are  in  the  house  of  Khalil  Pasha,  the 
Sultan's  Grand  Vizier.' 

For  more  than  a  month,  Neno  remained  there  in  the 
palace  which,  he  found  out  later,  had  once  belonged  to 
that  very  Byzantine  envoy  with  whom  they  had  journeyed 
from  Florence!  Where  the  latter  was  now,  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  dared  only  to  conjecture.  For  himself 
he  was  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  attended  by  the 
Grand  Vizier's  own  physician,  an  Arab  whose  skilled 
fingers  set  the  ribs  which  had  been  broken  by  the  mace's 
blow  and  drew  the  edges  of  the  long  wound  together  where 
one  of  its  points  had  grazed  his  cheek.  After  a  while  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  in  the  jasmine-scented  courts,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  slave,  while  every  day  Khalil  Pasha  himself 
came  to  visit  him. 

One  evening  in  late  June,  as  they  sat  beneath  the  magnolia 
trees  in  the  garden  while  slaves  passed  cooling  sherbets  and 
plates  of  pistachio  nuts,  the  Grand  Vizier  told  him  that  it 
was  in  his  mind  to  adopt  him  for  a  son,  and  as  Neno  in 
his  surprise  could  at  first  make  no  answer,  he  began  to 

expatiate  on  the  delights  that  would  be  his  if  he  agreed 

He  should  have  for  companions  the  noblest  princes  of  the 
Court;  he  could  choose  whether  he  would  follow  a  soldier's 
life  or  the  more  tranquil  one  of  a  scholar;  he  would  have 
every  ease  and  luxury;  courtyards  such  as  these  to  linger 
in  on  summer  nights,  slaves  to  gratify  his  slightest  whim, 
harems  of  fair  women  for  his  enjoyment.  Or,  if  he  preferred 
to  travel,  the  sights  of  the  whole  world  would  be  his  to 
choose  from  —  Granada  and  Cairo,  Bagdad  and  Mecca 

*Mecca,'  Neno  reminded  him,  *is  permitted  only  to 
followers  of  your  Prophet,  Pasha.' 

The  Grand  Vizier  answered,  shrugging  r  'To  exchange 
one  prophet  for  another  —  Isa  for  Mohammed  —  is  that, 
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after  all,  so  difficult  a  thing?  Besides/  as  Neno  made  no 
answer,  *Man  is  only  concerned  with  what  the  lips  say; 
God  knows  what  is  in  the  heart.' 

And  Neno,  understanding  that  he  meant  it  was  necessary 
to  give  only  a  lip-service  to  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca, 
wondered  if  it  were  true,  after  all,  as  many  claimed  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  still  a  Christian  at  heart.  And  suddenly 
he  pitied  him,  this  old  man  who  served  a  young  one  who 
might  at  a  moment's  whim  send  him  to  death  as  he  had  so 
many  other  favorites... 

But  he  shook  his  head.  ReHgious  he  was  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  there  was  that  in  him  which  did  not 
allow  him  to  change  allegiance  as  easily  as  a  man  may  put 
on  a  light  or  heavy  cloak  according  to  the  weather.  And 
even  were  he  willing  to  substitute  Mohammed  for  Jesus, 
yet  would  he  never  be  anything  but  a  Tuscan  clad  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  Turk.  After  all,  was  it  possible  for  the 
leopard  to  change  its  spots  or  a  man  the  destiny  which  God 
had  meant  for  him? 

To  this  Khalil  Pasha  made  no  answer  for  a  little,  then 
he  shrugged,  sighing.  'So,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you 
should  be  a  Christian  and  I  —  a  Mussulman!  Well,  in  that 
case,  you  must  leave  this  city  at  once.  As  my  son  and  a 
Moslem  you  might  have  been  safe,  but  as  it  is . . .  Already 
the  Sultan  has  heard  rumors  that  I  am  harboring  a  likely 
Christian  youth  in  my  house.  If  he  wills,  he  can  send  for 
you  and  add  you  to  his  own  courts.  And  then,  my  son, 
you  will  turn  Mussulman  whether  you  choose  to  or  not  — 
or  die  an  ignoble  death.' 

That  very  night  Neno  was  smuggled  aboard  a  galley 
bound  for  Rhodes.  He  had  with  him  still  the  ring,  token 
of  the  Grand  Vizier's  affection,  as  well  as  the  precious 
manuscript  of  Homer  which  had  been  found  beneath  his 
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leather  jacket,  its  metal  container  dented  by  the  mace's 
blow  and  dark  with  his  blood.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  also 
provided  him  with  money  for  the  journey  home  and  the 
promise  that  he  would  set  his  seal  on  the  house  in  the 
Phanarion  quarter,  so  that  it  would  remain  unmolested 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  'Though  I  cannot  promise  how 
long  that  will  be.  I  am  not  in  the  favor  of  my  master  as  I 
once  was.' 

The  excitement  of  departure,  combined  with  the  bad 
food  and  sweltering  heat  of  the  crowded  filthy  ship,  had 
drained  Neno's  uncertain  strength.  At  Rhodes,  where  he 
found  a  caravel  that  was  about  to  sail  for  Genoa,  he  was 
too  ill  even  to  argue  with  the  ship's  master  who  demanded 
an  outrageous  fare.  Once  aboard,  he  had  succumbed  to 
the  fever  that  was  consuming  him  and  lay  for  days  in  a 
stupor  from  which  it  seemed  he  could  never  rise  again.  It 
was  during  that  period  that  he  had  been  robbed,  as  he  told 
Messer  Spinola,  of  the  little  money  he  had  had  left.  Only 
the  fact  that  he  had  used  his  bundle  of  possessions  for  a 
pillow  had  saved  it  doubtless  from  the  same  marauding 
fingers. 

Yet  this  tale,  strange  though  it  was,  and  thrilling  enough 
to  make  the  most  insatiable  youngster  hold  his  breath,  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  news  that  awaited  him  in  the  house 
of  the  weaver  Domenico  Colombo.  Afterward  he  wondered 
that  no  premonition  had  come  to  him  as  he  followed  his 
young  guide  through  the  torrid  streets.  Surely  there  must 
have  been  something  different  in  the  air,  some  such  strange 
breathlessness  as  precedes  an  earthquake.  But  there  was 
nothing,  not  then  nor  later  when  he  and  little  'Oforo  lay 
through  the  long  hot  afternoon  in  the  shadow  of  a  painted 
fisher-boat  upon  the  beach;  nor  even  that  night  when  he 
sat  in  the  camminata,  the  fireplace  room,  gorging  himself 
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on  ravioli  and  red  peppers,  washing  them  down  with  the 
good  sour  wine  of  Italy.  Never  would  he  have  lingered  so 
long  at  the  table  afterward,  rehearsing  his  adventures  once 
more  in  response  to  the  Colombos'  urging,  if  he  had  only 
guessed  what  they  would  have  to  tell  him  when  the  time 
came! 

But  he  did  not  guess,  and  he  talked  on  and  on  while  the 
weaver  Domenico  poured  himself  another  mug  of  wine  and 
his  wife  nursed  the  baby  Giovannino  at  her  breast,  and 
Tolomeo,  the  next  in  age,  sat  clinging  to  his  older  brother 
in  a  delight  of  fearful  horror. 

And  when  at  last  Neno  fell  silent,  with  no  more  else  to 
tell,  Cristoforo  thought  his  turn  had  come,  and,  shaking 
himself  free  of  Tolomeo,  slid  down  from  the  bench  and 
began  to  strut  about  the  room,  chattering  after  the  manner 
of  small  boys  who  have  kept  still  longer  than  is  their  nature. 

*Ho/  he  bragged,  'some  day  I  am  going  to  fight  Infidels 
too!' 

*God  forbid!'  cried  his  mother,  crossing  herself  above 
Giovannino's  dark  head,  and  Tolomeo  squealed,  'Afa, 
'Oforo,  what  if  they  should  capture  you?' 

'I  wouldn't  let  them!'  throwing  out  his  chest. 

*But  what  if  they  did  anyway?' 

*Ho,  they  wouldn't  do  anything!  Look  at  him,'  pointing 
to  Neno. 

'But  all  are  not  lucky  enough  to  own  a  Pasha's  ring,'  Neno 
pointed  out  lazily,  for  the  wine  he  had  drunk  was  making 
him  pleasantly  drowsy. 

T  wouldn't  need  any  ring.  I  should  have  a  beautiful 
knife  instead,  like  this' —  describing  a  moon's  arc  in  the 
air.  'The  Pasha  himself  would  give  it  to  me  as  a  reward  for  — 
for  something,  I  don't  know  what  yet  —  but  very  brave, 
like  saving  his  son  from  drowning  or * 
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'Oforo!'  exclaimed  his  father,  Vhat  is  all  this  stuff  and 
nonsense  you  are  talking?' 

But  Neno  leaned  forward  and  said  in  a  voice  curiously 
stifled,  'Who  told  you  that,  'Oforo?  That  —  about  the  — 
Pasha's  knife?' 

*It  was  a  stranger,'  his  father  Domenico  answered  for 
him.  'One  whom  he  picked  up  on  the  wharf  as  he  did  you 
about  a  month  ago.   He  is  always  doing  so ' 

*Who  was  this  stranger?   Where  was  he  bound?' 

Tor  somewhere  down  in  Tuscany  —  I  cannot  recall 
where  —  not  far  from  Pistoia,  though,  for  I  remember 
his  wondering  whether  to  go  by  Modena  and  over  the 
mountains  or  to  keep  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Viareggio.  I 
advised  him  to  take  the  latter  because  the  road  is  not  so 
steep  and  he  had  little  strength  for  climbing.' 

'But  his  name!   You  have  not  said  his  name!' 

'Do  you  know,  he  never  told  it  us.  He  was  a  strange 
fellow,  and  for  all  he  had  so  many  stories  about  himself, 
I  noticed  that  none  of  them  had  happened  lately!  Well,  a 
man's  life  is  his  own  affair,  thinks  I,  and  did  not  press  him. 
But  I  could  see  that  wherever  he'd  been,  he  had  suffered 
much.  Never  have  I  seen  a  man  in  so  pitiable  a  state,  and 
often  I  have  wondered  since  if  he  reached  his  home  alive ' 

'But  surely  —  surely  there  was  something  about  him  you 
can  describe  to  me  —  some  mark,  perhaps ?' 

'Well,  I  remember  one  hot  night  he  sat  there  where  you 
are  now  and  his  shirt  was  open  and  I  saw  the  scar  of  a 

wound  upon  his  chest,  but  it  was  a  very  old  one  because 

But  what's  wrong?  What  has  happened?'  as  Neno  rose 
abruptly. 

'I  —  I  must  be  going  on  at  once.  I  —  if  Cristoforo  will 
take  a  message  for  me  tomorrow  to  the  bank, where  we  were 
today...  Say  to  Messer  Gabriello  Portinari  that  I  am  not 
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waiting  for  him  —  I  have  gone  on  by  the  coast  route. 
I ' 

*But  you  cannot  start  tonight.  The  gates  are  abready 
closed.   Besides,  it  would  not  be  safe ' 

And  so  it  came  about  on  the  morrow  early  as  the  sun 
rose,  a  hot  ball  burning  its  way  up  through  the  smoky 
haze,  that  Neno  started  southward  toward  Viareggio.  On 
his  right  was  the  sea,  and  on  his  left  the  hills,  and  hope  was 
wild  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


New  Land 

The  Sea  Cherry  was  a  small  inn  upon  the  highroad  to  Pisa. 
Behind  it  was  a  fishing  hamlet  of  pink  houses  and  the  sand 
dunes  that  in  autumn  were  bright  with  the  ripe  cherry-like 
fruit  of  the  Rosa  marina  from  which  the  tavern  took  its  name. 
Beyond  it  stretched  the  pineta,  the  pine  woods  in  whose 
broad  tops  the  sound  of  the  wind  was  as  the  roar  of  the 
neighboring  sea.  Its  twihght  depths  harbored  deer  and 
wild  boar  and  small  wise  foxes  and  the  gorgeous  pheasant. 
Rich  folk  rode  out  from  Pisa  with  falcons  on  their  wrists, 
to  hunt  in  it. 

But  they  never  stopped  for  refreshment  at  the  Sea  Cherry 
whose  wine  was  the  sour  wine  of  poor  folk,  unpleasant  to 
refined  palates.  Trains  of  prosperous  merchants  also  passed 
it  by  with  hardly  a  glance.  But  bronzed  sailors  stopped 
there;  and  pilgrims  journeying  toward  Rome,  and  mendicant 
friars,  their  brown  robes  tucked  up  under  the  ropes  that 
bound  their  waists,  and  wandering  soldiers  whom  the  lately 
concluded  peace  between  Milan  and  Florence  had  thrown 
out  of  a  livelihood,  and  all  manner  of  weary  wayfarers 
whose  purses  or  vows  forbade  their  trying  the  finer  inns  of 
Pisa.  These  always  found  good  cheer  and  entertainment 
awaiting  them  about  the  smoke-blackened  hearth,  where 
a  good  fire  crackled  and  a  savory  pot  simmered.  Here  one 
might  procure  for  a  few  grossi  a  dish  of  little  fish  drawn 
that  very  morning  from  the  sea,  bread  baked  in  the  ashes, 
and  all  the  red  wine  one  could  drink  —  which  was  no 
mean  amount  when  the  tramontano  blew  down  bitter  cold 
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from  the  Carrara  peaks,  or  when  the  summer  heat  lay  on  the 
world  like  a  smothering  blanket  long  after  the  sun  had  set, 
and  men's  throats  needed  continual  wetting.  And  after- 
ward one  might  roll  one's  self  in  one's  cloak  and  He  down 
to  sleep  upon  the  dry  bulrushes  that  covered  the  earthen 
floor,  or,  if  one  were  more  affluent,  procure  a  better  bed; 
and  if  the  straw-stuffed  mattress  harbored  other  guests 
than  human,  why,  so  also  did  those  in  bigger  taverns  that 
charged  you  fancy  prices  to  boot! 

The  owner  of  the  Sea  Cherry  was  a  woman  —  La  Citrina. 
She  was  a  widow  and  her  nose  had  been  broken  by  her 
fisher  husband  the  very  night  he  had  been  drowned,  while 
he  was  giving  her  a  farewell  beating  before  putting  out 
to  sea.  She  had  a  shrewd  eye  and  an  arm  for  dealing  with 
any  guest  that  grew  quarrelsome  over  his  cups  or  attempted 
to  cheat  her  of  her  due.  Yet  at  the  same  time  she  possessed 
a  heart  as  soft  as  dripping  tallow,  and  many  a  pilgrim 
bereft  of  his  small  means  by  one  of  those  rogues  who  lived 
by  preying  on  such  innocents  was  fed  and  sheltered  by  her 
generosity,  and  asked  for  nothing  in  return  save  the  promise 
of  a  prayer  at  Our  Lady's  House  at  Loreto  or  when  he 
mounted  the  Holy  Steps  at  Rome  upon  his  knees.  If  it 
was  prophesied  she  would  end  her  own  days  a  beggar  from 
so  much  unprofitable  charity.  La  Citrina  retorted  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  good  business  —  for  every  wretched 
wayfarer  she  had  fed  herself,  God  had  sent  three  more  who 
paid  to  take  his  place.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  collect  from 
those  who  had  it  the  wherewithal  to  fill  the  empty  purse 
of  some  unfortunate  who  had  stumbled  across  her  thresh- 
old; so  that  it  became  a  saying  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  'The  Pope  himself  is  not  safe  from  La  Citrina's 
poor.' 

And  this  evening  she  was  at  it  again.    'Spare  a  copper, 
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good  gentlemen,  only  a  copper.  There's  a  poor  fellow  sick 
to  death  upstairs ' 

*You  had  best  take  care,  La  Citrina,'  said  a  tall  peddler, 
wiping  his  rAouth  on  his  hand  as  he  rose.  *The  ungrateful 
wretch  might  develop  the  Plague  on  you.' 

'Don't  worry,  Spindleshanks,  I  know  the  Plague  spots 
when  I  see  them.  And  you  needn't  be  in  so  great  a  hurry 
to  leave  that  you  don't  pay  me  for  that  sausage  you  just 
thrust  into  your  blouse.' 

*What  ails  your  man,  La  Citrina?'  asked  someone  else 
as  the  laughter  at  the  peddler's  discomfiture  had  subsided. 

'Starvation,'  said  the  woman.  *His  stomach  has  fallen 
in  and  his  teeth  out  from  lack  of  use.' 

*Where  has  he  been  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  —  in 
jaU?* 

'Don't  judge  others  by  yourself,  Goosehead,'  retorted 
La  Citrina.  'But  that  he  has  had  some  terrible  adventure 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  he  cries  out  in  his  sleep,  'tis 
enough  to  make  your  hair  rise  on  your  head.' 

'Men  lose  their  teeth  when  they  have  been  too  long  at 
sea,'  remarked  a  sailor  thoughtfully.  'Sometimes  they  grow 
black  and  swell  until  they  burst.' 

^Maledettor  exclaimed  a  fat  friar  hurriedly,  'keep  your 
tales  to  yourself,  man.  God  has  given  me  a  squeamish 
stomach.' 

'How  long  hsis  this  traveler  been  here?'  asked  the  man 
she  called  Goosehead. 

'It  is  near  to  ten  days  since  he  fainted  across  my  threshold 
and  it  will  be  God's  mercy  if  he  lives  to  cross  it  again.' 

'It  is  bad  luck  to  have  a  death  in  your  house,'  mumbled 
the  friar  with  his  mouth  full. 

'But  worse  to  turn  a  poor  wretch  out  to  die  unshriven  in 
the  ditch  as  any  that  is  a  proper  priest  should  know!' 
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'Where  does  he  hail  from?' 

*In  his  deHrium  he  has  mentioned  a  place  called  Fregione  — 
though  he  has  cried  out  many  other  names  as  well  —  places 
such  as  you  never  heard  of  in  heaven  or  earth ' 

^FregioneP  A  gaunt  youth  had  arrived  a  short  time  before 
and  had  taken  a  seat  apart,  eating  his  food  in  silence  and 
apparently  paying  no  heed  to  the  conversation  about  him. 
Now  he  rose  abruptly,  sweeping  his  wine-cup  to  the  floor. 
Tregione,  did  you  say?' 

La  Gitrina  came  close,  shoving  the  shattered  cup  out  of 
the  way.   Tregione,  I  said.   You  know  him,  then?' 

'Know  him?'  cried  Neno  in  a  voice  that  shook,  ^know 
him?   Please  God,  Monna,  he  is  my  father!' 

Yet,  when  a  few  minutes  later,  he  stood  beneath  the 
rafters  of  the  attic  with  their  dusty  festoons  of  garlic  and 
red  peppers,  staring  down  at  the  figure  which  lay  so  still 
upon  its  pallet,  a  bitter  disappointment  seized  him.  This 
was  not  his  father;  this  man  with  sunken  eyes  and  clawlike 
hands  that  feebly  clutched  the  edge  of  his  dirty  coverlet! 
Why,  Giancavallo  had  had  a  broad  chest  and  a  mighty 
frame;  he  could  lift  a  cask  of  wine  from  the  ground  and  set 
it  on  his  shoulder  without  help  from  Gorbo  or  any  other. 
His  eyes  had  been  bright  and  quick,  and  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  boomed  out  deep  as  the  bell  in  Giotto's  campanile 
beside  the  Duomo . . .  But  here  was  a  poor  skeleton  of  a 
creature  with  shrunken  cheeks  and  blue  veins  throbbing 
beneath  a  parchment-colored  skin.  He  was  no  more  Hke 
Giancavallo  than  the  dry  chaff  is  like  the  golden  wheat  — 
than  dust  is  Hke  the  good  brown  earth! 

'No,'  he  said  dully  to  the  hopeful  La  Gitrina,  'there  is 
some  mistake.  My  father  Giancavallo  was  still  a  young 
man  and ' 

As  he  spoke  the  gray  eyelids  twitched,  and  from  the 
drawn  Hps  came  a  lisping  whisper. 
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*Who  —  speaks  —  my  —  name?' 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  merest  echo  though  it  was  of 
one  that  had  been  so  dearly  famiHar,  Neno's  doubts  evap- 
orated in  a  warm  uprush  of  mingled  joy  and  horror. 

Tather!'  He  flung  himself  upon  his  knees.  'My  father!' 
He  took  a  crooked  hand  in  his  and  laid  it  to  his  cheek,  his 
lips,  crying  incoherent  words.  Tather!  Forgive  me  for 
not  knowing  you  at  first.  It  has  been  so  long  and  you  have 
changed  so,..  But,  oh,  my  father,  where  have  you  been  so  long,  so 
long?'  And  he  began  to  sob,  the  hot  tears  falUng  upon  the 
dry  unresisting  claw  which  he  folded  between  his  palms. 

The  man  on  the  bed  turned  his  head  feebly,  and,  as  Neno 
continued  to  weep,  he  asked  at  last  in  a  wondering 
voice: 

'Who  —  are  —  you?' 

'It  is  I,  father;  Neno,  your  son!   Don't  you  know  me?' 

'My  —  son?'  A  slow  frown  drew  his  brows  together. 
'That  —  cannot  be.    My  son  is  —  but  —  a  httle  —  lad ' 

'Oh,  father,  he  is  no  longer  so.'  Neno  began  to  laugh 
amid  his  tears.   'He  is  a  man  now,  almost  eighteen ' 

'Holy  Virgin,  is  it  possible?'  A  spark  of  life  rekindled 
in  the  man's  dead  eyes.  He  struggled  to  raise  himself  on  an 
elbow,  surprise  and  joy  bringing  a  flush  to  his  gray  face. 
'My  little  son  a  man?  Yes...  I  remember  now...  It  has 
been  years . . .  since  I ...  I  had  forgotten  —  and  there  was 
a  kind  of  fog  in  the  room...  I  could  not  see  quite  clearly... 
But  I  know  you  now,  Neno ...  Of  course  I  would  know  my 
son...' 

La  Citrina,  bursting  into  loud  sobs,  left  the  room,  and 
Neno  felt  his  father's  bony  fingers  tighten  on  his,  drawing 
him  down. 

'Closer,  son,  closer. . .  Are  we  alone  now?  That  woman  — 
she  has  a  kind  heart,  but  she  is  too  curious  —  and  there  is 
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something  I  must  tell  you...  while  I  have  the  strength... 
Bend  closer  still...' 

Dawn  was  whitening  the  dusty  circle  of  the  attic  window 
that  looked  toward  the  sea.  The  wick  wavered  in  its  saucer 
where  the  oil  was  almost  gone.  Neno  still  sat,  his  father's 
hand  tightly  clutching  his,  his  eyes  upon  the  ravaged  form 
which  had  sunk  back  at  last  exhausted  on  its  pallet.  Only 
the  faint  movement  of  the  coverlet  belied  that  look  of 
death  upon  the  wasted  countenance.  Gazing  at  it,  Neno 
felt  his  throat  constrict  until  he  could  not  breathe.  That 
Rom-woman,  that  Infidel  witch,  had  spoken  the  truth 
when  she  had  seen  this  meeting  written  on  his  hand!  And 
had  she  seen  more  too?  Was  that  why  her  sardonic  laughter 
had  followed  him  when  he  rushed  away?  She  had  known 
full  well  that  he  would  find  his  father,  only  to  lose  him  again 
forever!  He  set  his  teeth  to  keep  back  the  groan  that  rose 
from  his  despairing  heart. 

He  had  heard  his  father's  story,  told  painfully  and  with 
many  halts,  during  the  dragging  hours  of  the  night.  He  had 
listened  without  comment,  full  only  of  incredulous  horror 
and  pity.  It  began  with  Pazzo's  visit  to  Fregione  and  the 
sailing  of  the  Golden  Mercury.  There  was  the  stop  at  Palos, 
and  the  secret  turn  southwards.  Then  followed  months 
of  creeping  down  an  endless  coast  with  halts  for  food  and 
water  and  to  barter  with  the  strange  black  men  that  lived 
like  apes  in  the  impenetrable  forests.  Neno  could  well 
imagine  the  excitement  when  at  last  that  jungle-haunted 
shoreline  turned  eastward.  They  had  reached  the  end  of 
Africa,  where  no  man  had  ever  been!  Ahead  of  them  now, 
God  willing,  was  clear  water  to  the  Spice  Isles! 

Then  came  the  great  storm  which  forced  them  westward 
for  many  days.   And  after  the  storm  passed,  a  great  calm. 
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Week  after  week  they  drifted  helplessly  through  beds  of 
seaweed  till  food  grew  scarce  and  water  fouled  and  men 
drew  in  their  belts  to  ease  the  gnawing  in  their  vitals  and 
cast  black  looks  at  those  who  had  brought  them  to  such  a 
pass.  At  last  one  night  great  clouds  piled  themselves  upon 
the  southern  horizon  and  a  faint  breath  of  wind  whined 
in  the  rigging.  By  dawn  a  gale  blew.  All  day  the  Golden 
Mercury  reeled  before  it,  its  stripped  masts  stark  against  the 
scudding  clouds.  By  the  second  morning,  the  storm  had 
blown  itself  out  and  the  ship  still  floated,  rolUng  drunkenly 
upon  a  flattening  sea.  At  noon  a  sailor  drew  aboard  some- 
thing which  floated  past  them  on  the  waters.  It  was  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  its  leaves  hardly  withered,  its  pulp  tough 
and  green.    It  gave  forth  an  unfamiliar  spicy  scent. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  died,  but  when  the  sun  went 
down  it  stirred  again  and  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  weary 
crew.   For  it  came  from  the  west  at  last! 

But  when  they  would  have  heeled  the  ship  about,  Pazzo 
stopped  them  with  an  oath.  *Have  I  given  the  order?'  he 
cried. 

So  all  night  they  labored,  by  his  mad  orders,  against 
that  fair  west  wind,  but  the  men  obeyed  sullenly  or  gathered 
in  the  poop  angrily  muttering.  Day  broke  at  last  fair  and 
sweet,  and  still  the  good  wind  held  and  still  the  Golden 
Mercury  flung  herself  into  the  face  of  it . . . 

It  happened  without  warning.  There  was  a  swift  con- 
certed rush,  a  savage  leap,  and  Pazzo  and  Giancavallo  lay 
bound  upon  the  deck,  while  the  crew  drew  off*  to  discuss 
their  fate.  A  few,  more  merciful,  were  for  taking  them 
along,  helpless  prisoners,  but  these  were  soon  overruled. 
There  was  little  enough  food  aboard  and  the  penalty  for 
mutiny  was  death.  The  first  port  they  stopped  at,  they 
would  all  be  strung  on  the  nearest  gallows;  whereas  if  they 
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reported  that  their  leaders  had  died  naturally  or  been 
washed  overboard  in  a  tempest . . .  Well,  kill  them  then, 
and  make  an  end  of  it!  But  in  that  case  there  would  be 
blood  upon  the  ship  —  a  bad  omen.  Better  to  set  them 
adrift  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  responsibility.  If  land  were 
actually  near,  let  them  save  themselves  upon  it! . . . 

So  a  longboat  was  lowered  and  the  two  thrust  into  it  and 
as  a  slight  act  of  mercy  their  bonds  were  cut.  Then  the 
Golden  Mercury  swung  about,  her  sails  fluttered  and  filled, 
and  when  night  fell  she  had  already  dropped  below  the 
eastward  horizon,  going  blithely  to  meet  her  own  doom. 
Indeed,  Neno  could  not  but  grimly  rejoice  that  God  had 
so  justly  punished  those  murderers,  overwhelming  them  in 
the  selfsame  waves  to  whose  mercies  they  had  so  callously 
abandoned  their  leaders. 

This  much  of  the  tragic  tale  it  was  impossible  not  to 
believe  in.  Nor  could  one  doubt,  with  such  evidence  before 
one's  eyes,  the  reality  of  the  ghastly  days  spent  in  tossing 
about  upon  a  glaring  sea.  Days  of  sun  which  burned  their 
skin  into  great  blisters;  days  of  torture  from  growing  hunger 
and  thirst. 

Thirst!  And  in  a  world  of  water.  No  wonder  that  poor 
Pazzo  had  gone  mad  in  very  truth  until  it  took  all  his 
companion's  ebbing  strength  to  keep  him  from  leaping 
overboard  to  the  sharks  that  followed,  with  ghouhsh  patience 
waiting  for  the  meal  they  knew  would  surely  come  to  them. 

All  this,  though  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it,  Neno 
could  well  credit.  But  that  other,  that  strange  story  of  a 
mysterious  country  where  rivers  ran  gold  instead  of  water, 
and  mountains  of  snow  belched  forth  eternal  fire,  and 
flowers  grew  that  fed  on  flesh  like  animals,  and  beasts 
clad  themselves  in  armor  like  a  man,  and  men  wore  the 
plumage  of  birds . . .  that  surely  must  be  the  product  of  his 
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and  Utrow  thelv  bodies  to  the  sh&vks. 
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father's  delirium  as  he  lay,  day  after  day,  too  weak  to  move 
upon  the  heaving  boat's  bottom,  and  stared  up  at  the  unpity- 
ing  sun  above  him. 

Or  perhaps  it  had  been  later,  as  he  lay  hovering  between 
life  and  death  among  the  good  gray  friars  at  Funchal  in 
Madeira,  that  his  spirit  released  by  fever  had  gone  voyaging 
for  itself  to  some  mysterious  Land  of  Faery.  How  else 
explain  such  marvels  as  had  never  been  on  land  or  sea; 
things  so  incredible  that  Marco  Polo's  stories  of  two  hundred 
years  before  paled  in  comparison? 

And  yet  —  Neno's  tired  brain  whirled  again,  and  gently 
withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  father's  fingers,  he  rested 
his  head  upon  it  —  his  father  must  have  been  somewhere 
during  these  past  six  years!  Two  years  at  the  most,  even 
by  Azzo's  story,  could  he  have  been  upon  the  ill-fated 
Mercury.  Allow  the  same  number  for  convalescence  among 
the  monks  of  Madeira  and  the  tedious  journey  back  to 
Italy,  and  there  still  remained  at  least  two  full  years  to  be 
accounted  for.  Where  had  he  been  all  that  time?  Cer- 
tainly no  mortal  man  could  have  floated  for  two  years  in 
an  open  boat  and  Hved  to  tell  the  tale!  Where  had  he  been? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  incredible  story  he  told  was  true, 
after  all?  Did  he  and  Pazzo,  indeed,  come  to  land  two  days 
after  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Golden  Mercury^  and 
had  they  followed  that  strange  coast  until  at  last  they  came 
to  a  country  inhabited  by  dark-skinned  people  who  wore 
clothes  made  out  of  bird  feathers?  They  had  been  wel- 
comed, his  father  said,  as  fair  gods  by  the  Bird  People  and 
had  lived  among  them  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  when, 
wearying  of  a  deification  that  made  them  little  less  than  pris- 
oners, they  managed  to  escape  and  set  out  once  more  for 
home. 

It  was  on  this  second  journey,  then,  that  Pazzo  had  gone 
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raving  mad,  and  the  hungry  sharks  that  followed  would 
have  got  Giancavallo's  body  also  had  not  a  Portuguese 
fishing-boat,  storm-driven  far  from  land,  sighted  a  dark 
speck  bobbing  on  the  water,  and  drawing  closer  had  found 
a  curious  boat  made  of  a  hollowed  tree-trunk,  on  whose 
salt-encrusted  bottom  lay  a  lone  man  who  could  neither 
move  nor  speak. 

Yes,  how  else  explain  the  intervening  years?  After  all, 
Neno  asked  himself,  was  it  so  surprising  if  his  father  had 
found  land  in  the  west?  Geographers  had  long  claimed 
that  it  existed;  even  the  Church  had  a  legend  about  a 
mysterious  floating  island  of  Saint  Brandon.  Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  the  Antilles  he  had  landed  on,  or  even,  if  the 
earth  were  really  round,  the  Island  of  Cipangu.  Strange 
and  incredible  people  were  said  to  live  there . . .  And  if  it 
were  Cipangu,  then  Cathay  must  he  just  beyond,  and  from 
Cathay  the  old  trade  routes  led  westward  into  Europe... 
But  if  that  were  so  —  Neno  caught  his  breath  —  if  that 
were  so,  then  his  father  had  found  another  route  to  the  Far 
East,  a  route  that  would  avoid  all  Mussulman  countries, 
that  was  unobstructed  by  any  barriers  save  those  natural 
ones  of  the  Atlantic!  Let  the  Turks  keep  Constantinople, 
then!  With  another  way  open  to  the  Indies,  the  ItaUan 
merchants  could  snap  their  fingers  at  them.  And  dazzled  by 
these  possibiUties,  his  hand  unconsciously  sought  his  father's 
once  more.  At  the  touch,  Giancavallo  opened  his  eyes. 

*There  —  is  —  something  else ' 

*My  father,  you  are  too  tired!'  But  Neno's  voice  was  still 
breathless.   'Sleep  a  Httle  first  and  then  you  will  tell  me.' 

*No  —  I  cannot  rest  before  —  I  have  —  relieved  my  mind 
of — everything. ...  Feel  under  the  bedclothes,  son.  About 
my  waist . . .  there  is  a  belt  —  yes,  that  is  it  —  draw  it 
out!' 
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It  was  a  thin  oval  of  beaten  gold  that  .e  found  in  hi« 
hand.   Upon  it  in  high  reUef  was  the  imagt  of  a  snake. 

The  Feathered  Serpent . . .  one  of. . .  theii . . .  gods,'  whis- 
pered his  father.  *It  is  a  sign  —  that  I  have  spoken  — 
truth.  Show  it  to  Messer  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  He  is  the 
shrewdest  merchant  in  Florence  —  far  more  so  than  good 
Messer  Bardo . . .  Tell  him  what  I  —  have  told  you  —  and 
he  —  will  know  —  what  to  do  —  in  order  to  secure  for  our 
Florence  the  resources  of  that  wondrous  land.  For  I  tell 
you  that  its  riches  are  incredible . . .  gold  and  precious 
stones . . .  and  spices . . .  and  woven  stuffs  finer  even  than  our 
silk...  and  slaves!  If  ever  the  Empire  of  Byzantium  should 
fall,  as  I  think  in  time  it  will' — Neno  saw  that  his  father 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  — 'our  merchants  will 
have  new  —  and  better  markets  in  the  West  —  to  turn 
to ' 

He  paused  gasping  for  breath,  and  after  a  little  con- 
tinued: 'You  are  —  to  insist  on  your  —  full  share  of  the 
profits . . .  They  will  make  you  a  rich  man,  Neno  —  far 
richer  than  a  Medici . . .  And,  Neno,  one  thing  more.  No, 
let  me  talk...  it  cannot  hasten  my  —  going.  I  borrowed 
from  our  cousin  Lasca  —  the  money  for  my  share  in  — 
Pazzo's  expedition.  He  will  not  demand  it,  I  know.  He 
is  well  oflf  and  has  no  need,  and  is,  moreover,  our  —  kins- 
man.  But  you  must  pay  it  first  as  soon  as ' 

'Do  not  fear,  father.  I  shall  pay  Lasca  every  grosso  that 
is  due  him!' 

'And  Lissa... '  faintly.  'You  will  see  that  she  does  not 
want  either,  nor  your  half-brother  Pipo?  You  were  always 
one  to  take  responsibility  beyond  your  years.  That  is  why 
I  never  worried  about  the  podere ' 

Neno  turned  his  head  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  blinded 
him.   No,  he  could  not  tell  him,  could  not  make  unhappy 
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Jbis  father's  few  remaining  hours.  Let  him  die  thinking  the 
po^ere  was  still  his;  believing  in  that  faith  and  love  to  the 
thought  of  whi(  h  he  had  clung  for  six  long  years.  He  could 
only  whisper,  choking:  'I  —  I  promise  —  everything,  my 
father.   You  may  rest  in  peace.' 

Two  days  later,  as  Neno  sat  beside  the  pallet,  his  father 
suddenly  roused  from  the  coma  into  which  he  had  been 
sunk.  Lifting  himself  on  his  elbows  he  gazed  out  of  the 
little  window  at  the  narrow  line  of  sea  beyond  the  dunes. 

'New  land!'  he  said  distinctly  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 
'New  —  land ' 

He  fell  back.  When  the  priest  summoned  hastily  by  La 
Gitrina  arrived,  he  was  already  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Brother  Faithful 

Haze  enshrouded  the  Amo  Valley.  Between  scorched  banks 
the  river  crept,  a  thin  sluggish  stream,  and  the  sand-diggers  — 
the  renaioli  —  walked  about  in  the  shallows  as  they  loaded 
their  painted  scows  with  gravel  from  the  river  bottom. 
Green  scum  coated  the  open  sewers  that  ran  beside  the 
sun-baked  roads.  The  yellow  leaves  of  the  aspens  rustled 
in  the  hot  wind.  Daily  the  clouds  piled  up  behind  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Vallombrosa,  and  thunder  muttered,  but  it  was  an 
empty  threat.  Each  night  the  stars  shone  once  more  from 
a  murky  sky.  September  was  passed  and  the  feast  of  Santa 
Reparata  was  near  at  hand,  and  there  had  been  no  rain 
since  early  May.  There  would  be  no  vintage  this  year,  and, 
if  the  rains  did  not  come  soon,  no  fall  planting,  for  the 
ground  was  like  iron,  defying  the  sharpest  plow.  But  worse 
than  that  threatened.  A  strange  yellow  haze  had  begun 
to  obscure  the  sky.  It  clung  to  hill  and  valley  like  some 
poisonous  garment,  and  seemed  to  thicken  the  very  air  one 
breathed  —  folk  crossed  themselves  in  fear  as  they  watched 
it,  *God  have  mercy  on  us,  it  is  the  Plague  Mist!' 

Outside  of  the  Porta  San  Frediano  a  crowd  of  country 
people  waited,  grumbling  and  coughing  in  the  clouds  of 
fine  dust.  Though  it  was  still  early,  the  air  was  as  oppressive 
as  in  mid-July. 

Tlague  take  these  customs  officers,'  complained  a  stout 
woman.  *My  lettuces  will  be  wilted  before  I  reach  the 
market.' 

*If  this  drouth  keeps  up,  the  Plague  is  likely  to  take  all 
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of  US,'  observed  an  elderly  peasant.  *I  myself  saw  a  man 
drop  near  Sant*  Ambrogio  yesterday ' 

'It  won't  stop  till  the  rain  comes,'  said  the  lettuce  woman, 
*and  'tis  said  a  hermit  in  the  Casentino  has  prophesied  there 
won't  be  a  drop  before  Sant'  Ansano!' 

'There's  talk  of  bringing  the  Blessed  Lady  of  Impruneta 
down  to  Florence  again.' 

'Some  say  'tis  the  wrath  of  God  upon  us  for  not  having 
made  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.' 

'The  Turks?  Who  are  the  Turks?'  demanded  several 
voices.  But  the  question  would  have  gone  unanswered  if  a 
youth  on  horseback  had  not  spoken  up: 

'The  Turks  are  Infidels ' 

*Oh,  Infidels,'  said  the  elderly  peasant.  'I  have  heard  of 
them.  They  hold  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  murder  Christian 
pilgrims  who  go  to  pray  there.' 

At  this  moment  the  crowd  swayed  forward  a  httle,  and 
Neno  urged  his  horse  on.  He  was  tired  with  his  long  ride 
from  Pisa  and  anxious  to  reach  the  warehouse  on  Por' 
Santa  Maria  before  the  day  grew  too  hot.  Besides,  his 
money  had  almost  given  out.  His  father's  burial,  the  masses 
for  his  soul,  the  sum  he  had  pressed  upon  La  Citrina,  had 
sadly  depleted  the  generous  purse  with  which  Messer 
Spinola  had  suppHed  him.  Indeed,  he  had  expected  to 
have  to  walk  the  whole  way  to  Florence,  but  at  Pisa,  by 
good  fortune,  he  came  across  a  traveler  who  was  going  to 
Genoa  by  sea  and  was  glad  to  find  someone  to  take  his 
horse  back  to  Florence.  Before  seeking  Por'  Santa  Maria, 
therefore,  he  must  return  the  animal  to  the  stable  from  which 
it  had  been  hired.  All  these  things  making  him  impatient 
of  delay,  he  continued  to  push  forward,  heedless  of  the  black 
looks  of  those  about  him. 

The  guards  were   engaged  in  an  altercation  with  an 
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irate  peasant  woman  from  the  bottom  of  whose  basket  of 
fagots  they  had  unearthed  a  fat  white  goose.  In  spite  of  her 
protests,  they  had  confiscated  the  bird  and  fined  her  to 
boot. 

'Now,  then,  be  on  your  way!'  said  a  guard  to  her,  and, 
danghng  the  goose  by  its  long  neck  from  his  hands,  he 
turned  to  Neno. 

'I  have  nothing  to  sell,'  the  latter  informed  him  as  the  man 
bade  him  untie  his  small  bundle.  'These  are  only  the  few 
possessions  which  I  have  brought  back  from  my  travels.' 

*Ah,  you  are  a  stranger,  then?' 

'No,  I  am  of  Florence.  I  am  employed  by  Messer  Bardo 
di  Deo  of  Por'  Santa  Maria ' 

'And  your  name?'  The  guard  favored  him  with  a  hard 
look  when  Neno  gave  it,  and  bade  him  wait  a  moment. 
Neno  reined  his  horse  aside,  reflecting  that  when  one  dealt 
with  Authority  one  had  need  of  much  patience.  In  a  few 
moments  the  guard  returned  accompanied  by  his  captain. 

'Your  name,  young  man?'  requested  this  latter  also,  and 
Neno  again  politely  explained  his  name,  his  employer, 
where  he  had  been  and  where  he  was  going. 

'This  must  be  the  one,'  said  the  captain,  and  he  nodded 
to  the  waiting  guard,  'Arrest  him!' 

Sometime  later  Neno,  bewildered  and  still  protesting, 
was  thrust  into  a  cell  in  the  Stinche  as  the  Florentines  called 
their  city  prison. 

'There  you  are,'  said  the  jailer  with  an  evil  grin.  ^Buon 
divertimento  —  I  hope  you  enjoy  yourself!' 

'But  surely  I  may  know  what  I  am  here  for ' 

'That's  none  o'  my  business.  I  only  have  to  see  that  you 
stay  here...' 

'But  there's  been  a  mistake,  I  tell  you.  If  J  could  only 
send   word '     Neno's   hand  made  a  tentative  gesture 
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toward  his  belt.  At  that  the  man's  piggy  eyes  gleamed 
slyly  and  he  came  nearer,  rubbing  his  fingers  together. 

*A  florin,'  he  whispered.  *I  couldn't  take  the  risk  for 
less.' 

Something  in  the  fellow's  overeagerness  made  Neno 
pause.  'No,'  he  said.  *You  intend  to  pocket  it  and  do 
nothing.  First  send  word  to  Messer  Bardo  di  Deo  of  Por' 
Santa  Maria,  and  when  I  am  released,  I  will  pay  you 
double.' 

^When  you  are  released!  Ha,  ha,  that  is  a  good  one.  Very 
well,  my  cocky  youngster,  do  just  as  you  please.  I  was  only 
trying  to  show  you  a  favor.'  He  went  out,  banging  the  door, 
and  Neno  in  sudden  despair  flung  himself  upon  it,  shout- 
ing; 

*Have  a  care,  I  warn  you!  I  bear  an  important  message 
for  Messer  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  If  he  finds  it  delayed  too 
long ' 

But  the  only  response  was  a  skeptical  snicker  as  the  key 
rasped  in  the  lock  and  the  jailer's  footsteps  moved  away. 

For  a  while  Neno  waited,  his  face  pressed  close  to  the 
cold  iron  of  his  prison  door;  then  slowly  he  turned  and  looked 
about  the  tiny  cell.  It  was  dark  in  here  after  the  blinding 
heat  of  the  streets  outside.  One  small  window  near  the 
ceiling  admitted  a  faint  fine  of  Hght,  but  no  chance  of 
communication  with  the  world  outside.  He  wondered  if 
his  horse  had  been  restored  to  its  livery-stable  as  that  guard 
had  promised.  Or  had  he,  too,  only  intended  to  pocket 
his  tip,  and  do  nothing  in  return? 

Neno  shivered.  It  was  cold;  the  sun  never  came  through 
that  narrow  sUt  in  the  wall  above  his  head.  The  walls  felt 
damp  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  them.  They  were  scratched 
with  the  initials  of  other  unfortunates  who  had  been  confined 
here  before  him.  What  had  become  of  them?  Neno  shivered 
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again.  Ma,  how  the  place  stank!  The  walls,  the  floor,  the 
ceiling,  all  seemed  to  ooze  a  fetid  odor  that  turned  his 
stomach.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  cell,  no  stool  or 
table,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  filthy  straw  in  the  comer. 

He  moved  restlessly  about,  his  mind  darting  this  way  and 

that Perhaps  he  had  been  unwise  to  anger  that  jailer. 

He  should  have  remembered  that  the  man  had  the  upper 
hand  of  him.  When  he  came  back  he  would  try  to  approach 
him  again,  offer  him  two  florins  at  once. 

But  the  jailer  did  not  come  back.  Hour  after  hour  passed. 
Only  when  the  light  from  the  window,  darkening,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  night  did  Neno  finally  hear  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor  outside.  He  leaped  to  the  door,  shaking 
it  and  calling  as  loudly  as  possible. 

*Messer,  good  Messer!  Listen  a  moment.  I  would  speak 
a  word  with  you  again ' 

But  the  footsteps  passed  on  without  stopping,  and  with  a 
groan  he  dropped  upon  the  straw  and  buried  his  face  on  his 
hands. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  faint  creaking  sound 
and,  raising  his  head,  saw  that  the  shutter  of  the  little 
window  in  his  door,  through  which  it  was  the  custom  to 
hand  in  the  daily  ration  of  black  bread  and  water,  was  being 
drawn  aside.  A  pair  of  eyes  gazed  at  him  from  beneath  the 
edge  of  a  dark  cowl. 

'You  called  me,  my  son?'  asked  a  quiet  voice,  as  Neno 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

'Yes,  good  Frate,  I  called.  For  the  love  of  Christ  and  His 
sweet  Mother  will  you  take  a  message  for  me?' 

'I  am  allowed  in  the  prison  only  to  give  consolation,  my 
son.' 

*But,  Brother,  surely,  just  one  little  word  —  !  I  have 
done  no  wrong,  I  swear  it,  and  if  only  my  master,  Messer 
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Bardo  di  Deo,  the  silk  merchant,  were  informed,  he  would 
get  me  released  at  once.' 

*You  mean  Messer  di  Deo  of  Por'  Santa  Maria?' 

*Yes,  Frate,  I  am  still  serving  my  apprenticeship  there.' 

*What  is  your  name,  my  son?' 

*Agenore  di  Giancavallo.' 

*Wait  a  little,'  said  the  other,  and  the  shutter  sUd  back  into 
place. 

So  long  a  time  passed  that  Neno  had  began  to  despair 
again  when  he  heard  a  key  rasp  in  his  lock  and  the  sullen 
voice  of  the  jailer  protesting: 

*I  tell  you,  it's  against  all  orders.  If  it  should  ever  become 
known ' 

*I  will  take  the  blame,'  replied  the  monk  calmly.  *Surely 
none  may  deny  the  guiltiest  sinner  the  consolations  of 
religion.' 

He  stepped  inside  and  the  door  was  closed  and  locked 
behind  him.  He  wore  the  black  and  white  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  and,  though  he  addressed  Neno  as  *my  son,'  he  was 
evidently  not  many  years  his  senior.  There  was  something 
vaguely  familiar,  too,  about  the  long,  ascetic  face;  some 
expression  in  the  dark  eyes  which  regarded  him  intently 
from  the  shadow  of  the  cowl  that  reminded  Neno  of  some- 
one, but  whom,  he  could  not  say. 

'My  son,'  said  the  monk  in  a  clear  voice,  *I  am  here  to 
pray  with  you  as  you  desired.'  He  fell  on  his  knees  upon 
the  floor,  and  Neno,  wondering  but  obedient,  did  the  same. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  need  of  more  than  prayers 
just  now! 

^Misereatur  tui  omnipotens  Z)^MJ...May  God  have  mercy 
upon  you ' 

Neno,  as  mechanically  he  made  the  response,  was  aware 
that  under  cover  of  it  the  monk  was  speaking  rapidly.   *Give 
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no  sign  that  you  hear  me  —  someone  may  be  Hstening.  Do 
you  understand  Latin,  my  son?  Sursum  corda . . .  Lift  up 
your  heart...' 

*A  little,  Frate . , .  Habeo  ad  Dominum,,»l  have  lifted  it 
up...' 

'Attend,  then,  to  what  I  say.'  The  monk  continued  to 
chant  in  a  loud  voice,  but  the  words  were  no  longer  those 
of  the  prayer. 

*  You  —  are  —  accused  — of —  the  —  murder  —  of  —  Corso 

—  Corsi  —  control  —  yourself —  my  —  son  —  A  —  youth  — 
named — Maso  da  Vicchio — has — come — forward — swear- 
ing — that — he  —  saw  —  you — slay —  and — rob — him  —  It 

—  seems — that — he — himself —  has  —  been  —  accused — of 

—  robbing  —  a  poor  —  box  —  at  —  Santo  —  Spirito  —  and 

—  thinks  —  to  purchase  —  immunity  —  by  —  informing  — 
on  —  you ' 

^Frate,^  said  Neno,  after  a  stunned  moment,  *I  —  I  swear  to 
you  on  my  immortal  soul  that  I  —  I  am  innocent.    I  —  I 

know  nothing  of  Corso  Corsi '  But  abruptly  he  stopped. 

Alas,  what  was  he  saying?  He  did  not  know?  He  knew,  in 
fact,  too  much!  Suddenly  he  saw  Monna  Rice's  eyes  pleading 
with  him  through  the  night  shadows  as  they  stood  together  in 
that  bHnd  alley  beside  her  Uncle's  house . . .  'Neno,  you  will 
not  tell  anyone  of  what  we  saw  tonight?'  'Monna  Rice,  I 
would  die  first. . .'  And  now  it  looked  as  if  his  declaration  was 
going  to  be  literally  fulfilled!  He  turned  away  his  head, 
muttering,  'I  tell  you,  I  have  done  hurt  to  no  one . . .' 

'Still,  you  are  in  a  bad  way,  my  son.  The  Corsi  are  a  power- 
ful family  and  not  Hkely  to  be  cheated  of  their  vengeance, 
especially  when  it  has  had  to  wait  so  long.  However,  I  will 
do  what  I  can . .  .You  said  you  wished  me  to  take  a  particular 
message  to  Messer  Bardo  di  Deo?' 

'No,'  said  Neno,  after  a  moment's  pause,  'not  to  him,  but 
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to  his  niece  Monna  Rice.  Say  to  her  to  be  of  good  cheer;  I 
have  not  forgotten  my  promise.' 

*Very  well.'  If  the  monk  wondered,  he  gave  no  sign.  He 
rose  from  his  knees,  and  Neno  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

*You  are  good,  dear  Frate,  to  trouble  yourself  for  me.' 

*It  is  my  duty  to  administer  to  all  in  Christ's  name.  Be- 
sides, you  are  not  entirely  unknown  to  me.  I  have  often 
heard  my  brother,  Vanni  Lucchesi,  speak  of  you,  and  my 
sister  Gemma ' 

*Why,  then'  — joyfully  —  *you  must  be  that  elder  brother 
Giacomino  who  is  in  San  Marco.  No  wonder  I  fancied  some- 
thing familiar  about  you!  You  have  Gemma's  eyes;  I  see 
now ' 

'I  am  no  longer  called  Giacomino,  however,  but  Fra 
Fedelio.'  Fra  Fedelio  —  Brother  Faithful,  the  name  was  a 
good  omen. 

'How  goes  it  with  Gemma  and  Vanni?' 

*Very  well,  although  Vanni,  unfortunately,  is  at  the  mo- 
ment in  Arezzo,  helping  Antonio  PoUaiuolo  with  a  fresco 
there.  If  he  knew  you  were  in  town,  nothing,  I  think,  could 
keep  him  away.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  —  In  nomine  Patris, 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,, .' 

When  Fra  Fedelio  had  gone,  Neno  began  pacing  his  cell 
once  more  in  a  fever  of  alternate  hope  and  fear.  At  one  mo- 
ment it  seemed  to  him  that  now  his  predicament  was  known, 
all  must  be  well.  Messer  Bardo  would  use  his  influence  with 
Messer  Cosimo  and  he  would  soon  be  released.  At  another 
the  full  import  of  Fra  Fedeho's  information  would  over- 
whelm him  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  doomed. 
Were  not  the  Gorsi  partisans  of  the  Medici  as  well,  and  would 
not  their  desires  have  more  weight  with  Messer  Cosimo  than 
Messer  Bardo's? . .  .How  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  evil  had 
Maso  come  to  lay  such  a  diaboHc  charge  against  him?  Was 
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it  made  up  of  whole  cloth  or  did  he  actually  know  something^ 
What  proof  had  he  to  offer  in  confirmation  of  his  lying  words? 
But,  despairingly,  what  would  the  Corsi  care  for  proof  or  lack 
of  it,  so  long  as  they  had  found  a  victim  on  whom  to  satisfy 
their  vengeance?  At  last  he  dropped  tired  out  upon  the  dirty 
straw  once  more  and  took  his  head  in  his  hands  to  steady  its 
mad  whirling. 

A  flash  of  light  aroused  him;  the  crash  that  followed  made 
him  wonder  for  one  wild  moment  if  the  Turks  were  at  the 
gates  of  Florence!  There  was  another  flash  and  the  thunder 
came  again  upon  the  heels  of  it,  jarring  even  the  soHd  walls 
of  the  prison,  while  outside  he  heard  the  sharp  splatter  of  hail- 
stones. The  clouds  above  Vallombrosa  were  fulfilling  their 
long-delayed  threats  at  last. 

All  night  Neno  lay  wide-eyed  upon  his  bed  of  straw, 
Ustening  to  the  storm  without,  seeing  his  cell  now  plunged  in 
blackness  deeper  than  any  abyss  that  Dante  could  imagine, 
now  lurid  with  hellish  Hght.  Morning  came  at  last,  slowly 
as  if  worn  out.  Neno  watched  the  sickly  gray  light  creep 
along  the  mouldy  walls,  his  mind  too  occupied  with  its 
own  dark  conjecturings  to  mark  with  relief  the  return  of 
day. 

A  faint  scrabble  in  the  corner  of  his  cell  interrupted  his 
thoughts  and  he  turned  his  head.  A  rat  was  gnawing  at  the 
untouched  crust  of  bread  which  was  his  ration  of  food.  He 
did  not  try  to  disturb  it.  'Eat,  poor  thing,'  he  thought,  *and 
live!'  He  thought  with  sudden  amazement:  'That  is  what  we 
all  want  most,  isn't  it?  — just  to  Hve!  We  kill  other  things  in 
order  to  sustain  our  own  Ufe;  we  kill  men  too.'  On  the  Wall 
he  survived  who  could  kill  the  largest  number  of  his  oppon- 
ents. Everardo  had  slain  Gorso  Corsi  because  he  thought  the 
other  had  meant  to  kill  him.  'And  Maso  is  saving  himself  by 
destroying  me;  while  I  in  turn  may  live  if  I ' 
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He  groaned  and  the  startled  rat  scampered  away.  To  be 
able  to  survive  only  at  the  cost  of  someone  else?  Was  that  the 
rule  of  all  life?  Was  man,  after  all,  no  better  than  the  beasts? 
No,  surely  there  must  be  something  else . . .  some  higher  rule . . . 
What  was  it  the  priests  said?  'He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it . . .'  That  was  it!  That  was  what  he  meant!  —  where  all  this 
groping  and  puzzling  had  been  leading  him.  If  he  saved  him- 
self, as  a  moment  ago  he  had  been  considering  —  as  Maso 
had  already  done  —  then,  indeed,  he  would  be  truly  lost,  not 
only  in  the  next  world,  but  in  this.  No,  better  to  face  the 
torture  which  could  last,  at  the  worst,  for  but  a  few  paltry 
hours,  than  to  suffer  all  one's  life  the  greater  torment  of 
the  soul.  There  was  another  part  to  that  text  too  —  *He 
that  loseth  his  life...'  Neno  drew  a  long  breath,  his  mind 
strangely  eased.  Only  one  thing  troubled  him  now,  and 
that  was  that  when  they  put  the  dreaded  Question  to  him,  the 
pain  might  wring  some  unwitting  word  from  his  Hps.  He  had 
heard  tales  of  how  the  bravest  men  had  broken  under  it,  im- 
plicating even  their  most  innocent  loved  ones.  Well,  with 
God's  grace,  the  rack  and  thumbscrew  should  wrest  nothing 
from  him.  But  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  it  were  over  and 
he  ready  to  lie  down  under  the  sweet  brown  earth  forever, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  though  he  had  lost  his  life  he  had 
also  saved  it  eternally,  and  that  Rice's  gray  eyes,  when  he  met 
her  walking  through  the  glades  of  Paradise  with  Dante's 
Beatrice  and  Petrarch's  Laura  and  all  that  gracious  and  be- 
loved company  of  Ladies,  would  not  look  at  him  reproach- 
fully as  he  paused  and  made  her  low  obeisance . . . 

About  midday  the  key  turned  once  more  in  its  lock,  and 
the  jailer  thrust  his  bloated  head  into  the  cell. 

'Buon  giorno^  with  offensive  cheerfulness.  *You're  not  quite 
so  cocky  this  morning,  eh?    Well,  you  ought  to  be  thankful 
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you  had  a  good  firm  roof  over  your  head  last  night,  in  that 
storm!  Come  along  now  —  Messer  Gosimo's  sent  word  that 
he  wants  to  see  you,  and  don't  forget,'  as  Neno  passed  through 
the  open  door,  'that  you've  got  me  to  thank  for  that!' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Messer  Gosimo  Secures  His  Homer 

Neno  supposed  that  he  would  be  taken  to  the  Medici  Palace 
on  Via  Larga.  Instead  the  guard  that  accompanied  him 
stopped  before  the  door  of  San  Marco.  An  old  lay  brother 
answered  his  knock  and  after  a  short  colloquy  the  guard 
withdrew  and  Neno  stepped  inside  alone. 

The  lay  brother,  his  hands  tucked  into  his  shabby  sleeves, 
trotted  ahead,  and  Neno  followed  him  through  a  peaceful 
cloister.  Here  under  the  low  deep  arches,  the  air  was  grate- 
fully cool  and  sweet  with  the  smell  of  newly  wet  earth.  Neno, 
choked  by  the  fetid  air  of  the  prison,  drew  in  a  deep  cleansing 
breath  of  it  and  a  kind  of  peace  and  security  filled  him  in 
spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  For  the  first  time  he 
began  to  understand  what  it  might  be  that  drew  strong  men 
to  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  cloisters  out  of  a  brilliant  but 
strife-ridden  world. 

The  lay  brother  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Foresteria,  the 
hospice  room  where  strangers  were  entertained.  Over  it  was 
a  fresco  depicting  Our  Lord  as  a  pilgrim  being  welcomed  by 
two  Dominican  brothers,  and  Neno  felt  that  sense  of  confi- 
dence grow  stronger  within  him.  As  he  stepped  into  the  great 
vaulted  room,  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  upon 
one  of  the  long  wooden  benches  that  fined  the  wall  the  In- 
effable Wayfarer  seated,  with  His  hairy  garb  and  pilgrim's 
staff  and  the  Scars  upon  His  hands  and  feet.  The  Foresteria, 
however,  was  empty,  and  the  lay  brother  informed  him  in  a 
squeaky  voice: 


1 
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'Messer  Gosimo  is  still  at  his  devotions.  You  will  wait  for 
him  here.' 

He  scuffled  away  and  Neno  was  left  alone,  his  small  bundle 
of  possessions  which  the  jailer  had  rather  grudgingly  re- 
turned to  him  clutched  upon  his  knees,  while  gradually  his 
newfound  confidence  drained  away  and  unease  again  took 
its  place.  He  wished  that  he  might  see  Fra  Fedelio  and  ask 
him  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  the  young  monk  was  evi- 
dently occupied  elsewhere. 

At  last  he  heard  voices  approaching,  and  a  moment  later 
Gosimo  de'  Medici  entered  accompanied  by  a  monk  of  frail 
and  saintly  face,  whom  Neno  recognized  as  Fra  Antonino, 
Abbot  of  San  Marco's  and  the  Archbishop  of  Florence.  He 
bent  on  one  knee  to  kiss  the  ring  on  the  deUcate  old  hand  while 
Gosimo  continued  his  conversation. 

'Very  well,  you  may  inform  the  Good  Men  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin that  I  will  guarantee  them  the  sum  you  mentioned  yearly 
for  their  charities.' 

'  Va  benissimOy  Gosimo  —  and  may  God  reward  you  as  you 
deserve.' 

'Doubtless  He  will,'  Gosimo  murmured  as  he  turned  on  the 
waiting  Neno  his  cynical  penetrating  gaze. 

'Now  I  shall  soon  know  my  fate!'  thought  the  latter  as  Fra 
Antonino,  blessing  them  both,  took  his  departure.  Gosimo's 
first  remark,  however,  took  him  by  surprise: 

'I  hear  you  have  brought  me  something  from  the  East.' 

'Not  from  the  East,  Messer  Gosimo,'  stammered  Neno,  re- 
covering (that  jailer  then  had  been  as  good  as  his  word!) 
'But  from  the  West.'  And  with  fingers  that  shook  a  little,  he 
drew  from  his  belt  the  golden  disc  with  its  strange  image  of  a 
Feathered  Serpent. 

'My  father  bade  me  show  this  to  you,'  laying  it  in  Gosimo's 
outstretched  hand.  'He  said  that  when  you  heard  the  story  of 
it,  you  would  know  what  to  do . . .' 
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And  as  briefly  as  possible  he  sketched  the  history  of  those 
strange  adventures  as  he  himself  had  had  them  from  his  fa- 
ther's lips  in  the  dusty  attic  of  the  Sea  Cherry. 

Cosimo  de'  Medici  seated  himself  during  this  recital,  one 
hand  covering  his  long  chin,  the  other  balancing  the  glittering 
oval  thoughtfully  upon  his  palm.  He  made  no  move  to  in- 
terrupt, and  when  Neno  had  finished,  he  still  kept  silent. 
But  presently,  as  there  was  a  shuffle  of  feet  in  the  cloister  with- 
out, he  lifted  his  head. 

*One  moment,  Fra  Benedetto,'  he  called,  *I  would  ask 
your  opinion  on  something.' 

A  stout  monk  entered.  He  wore  a  soiled  white  habit  and 
from  beneath  his  dark  cowl  peered  out  a  stubborn  flabby  face. 
Cosimo  held  out  the  golden  disc  and  the  monk  took  it,  holding 
it  close  to  his  squinting  eyes.  Suddenly  he  dropped  it  as  if  it 
burned  his  fingers. 

*God  defend  us!'  crossing  himself,  'The  very  Serpent  that 
tempted  Eve  in  Eden!  Where  did  you  get  such  a  devil's  de- 
vice?' 

'I  have  been  told  that  there  exists  an  unknown  land  where 
men  worship  that  very  serpent.' 

'Then  in  God's  name,  let  it  remain  unknown!  No  good 
could  come  of  traffic  with  men  who  adore  the  Evil  One. 
Best  destroy  this  thing  at  once,  Messer  Cosimo,  before  it  brings 
you  harm.  Or,  better  still,  give  it  to  the  Church  —  perhaps 
when  its  evil  properties  have  been  burned  away  by  fire,  it  can 
be  redeemed  by  putting  it  to  some  sacred  use.' 

Cosimo  smiled  as  he  stooped  and  picked  the  disc  from  the 
floor.  'The  Church,'  he  remarked,  'has  had  enough  of  me  to- 
day, whether  of  evil  or  good.  And  against  a  good  Christian, 
the  machinations  of  the  Devil  are  powerless.  You  need  not 
fear  for  me,  Fra  Benedetto  —  but  I  thank  you  for  your 
opinion.' 
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As  Fra  Benedetto,  shaking  his  head,  waddled  away,  Cosimo 
turned  to  Neno:  *Well,  you  have  heard  the  Church's  attitude 
toward  this  new  land  of  yours ' 

'My  father,'  Neno  retorted  boldly,  for  the  monk's  action  had 
nettled  him,  'did  not  bid  me  take  his  find  to  the  priests,  Messer 
Cosimo,  but  to  an  intelUgent  layman. . .'  Cosimo  de'  Medici's 
Ups  twitched,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  appreciation  brightened 
the  dark  cynic  depths  of  his  eyes,  but  he  only  said,  shrugging: 
'Chi  sa?  Who  knows  what  to  believe  in  this  world?  The 
Church  —  but  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  theology.  Your 
story  is  very  interesting,  but  I  confess  I  am  disappointed.  I 
had  hoped  that,  since  you  come  from  Constantinople,  you 
had  saved  something  worth  while  —  some  rare  book,  for 
instance ' 

'Alas,  Messer  Cosimo,  could  I  have  known  I  might  have 
found  such  for  you.  As  it  is'  —  he  hesitated  —  'I  only  brought 
away  a  manuscript  that  was  left  to  me  by  a  dear  friend 
who ' 

'A  manuscript?'  Cosimo  leaned  forward.  'Where  is  it? 
Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  it?' 

'With  pleasure.'  Neno  untied  the  knots  of  his  bundle. 
'It  is  an  Iliad,^  drawing  it  out.  'The  bloodstains  on  the  case 
are  mine,  but  they  have  not  hurt  the  text.' 

Cosimo's  fine  nostrils  distended  slightly  as  he  drew  the  man- 
uscript from  its  metal  cyHnder.  'Ah,'  he  observed,  examin- 
ing it  keenly,  'it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  enough  copy ' 

'It  is  very  ancient,  Messer  Cosimo.  It  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  family  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.' 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  the  other  about  Kyr  Alexius  and  of  how 
he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  his  library  had  been 
destroyed.  When  he  finished,  the  tears  stood  once  more  in  his 
eyes.  'Only  this  one  work  escaped.  It  I  took  firom  his  dead 
hands.' 
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Some  inner  emotion  had  been  working  a  change  in  Gosimo's 
face.  It  was  almost  as  if  a  mask  had  been  drawn  over  it,  and 
between  his  nostrils  and  the  corners  of  his  thin  mouth  there 
had  appeared  two  fine  lines. 

'Body  of  Bacchus,  this  is  better  than  I  hoped  for '  He 

lifted  his  head.   'How  much  do  you  want  for  this,  boy?' 

Tardon  me,  Messer  Cosimo,  an  old  man  gave  it  to  me  out 
of  the  affection  which  he  bore  me.  You  will  understand  that 
I  mean  no  discourtesy  when  I  say  it  cannot  be  bought  with 
money ' 

Cosimo  leaned  forward,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Neno's  troubled 
face. 

'But  perhaps,'  he  said  softly,  'it  might  be  bought  with  some- 
thing greater  than  money...  something  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable —  life  itself?^ 

There  was  a  silence.  Neno's  thoughts  worked  rapidly.  So 
that  was  what  Cosimo  wanted!  Give  me  the  manuscript  will- 
ingly, those  inscrutable  eyes  were  saying,  and  you  shall  go 
scot-free;  refuse,  and  I  shall  have  it,  anyway!  God  in  Heaven, 
what  a  choice  to  be  asked  to  make!  A  sweat  broke  out  on  him. 
His  proud  spirit,  fostered  in  Florence,  that  proudest  of  cities, 
rebelled  fiercely  at  being  thus  forced  to  relinquish  one  of  his 
most  precious  possessions.  Had  there  been  only  himself  to  be 
considered,  he  would  have  told  Cosimo  scornfully  to  do  his 

worst,  but  as  it  was If  he  were  freed,  he  said  to  himself, 

it  would  mean  he  need  no  longer  fear  that  torture  might 
wring  Everardo's  name  from  him.  Did  it  not  mean,  too,  that 
Corsi's  murder  would  in  all  likelihood  be  dropped  without 
further  question?  How  Cosimo  intended  to  satisfy  the  dis- 
gruntled Corsi  Neno  had  no  idea,  but  he  knew  the  shrewd 
Medici  could  be  trusted  to  arrange  that  —  he  was  not  one  to 
let  even  an  ally  stand  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  any  am- 
bition! 
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At  last  Neno  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  dark  sardonic  face  above 
him.  *Messer  Cosimo,'  he  said  slowly,  *you  know  well  that  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  let  you  have  my  manuscript.' 

'Good,  I  commend  you  for  your  intelligence,  my  boy.' 
Cosimo's  face  broke  into  a  gratified  smile.  'You  are  freed 
from  this  moment,  as  I  promised.  And  more  than  that  am  I 
ready  to  do  over  and  above  my  agreement  —  for  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  a  Medici  cannot  be  generous  when  he  please!  I 
will  pay  you  a  proper  sum  of  money  for  this  manuscript  so  that 
you  may  buy  from  Messer  Vespasiano  as  many  books  as  you 
choose,  books  whose  possession  will  benefit  you  far  more  than 
could  this  one  alone.  If  you  will  present  yourself  at  our  bank 
tomorrow  I  will  see  that  you  receive  five  hundred  florins. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  that?' 

Neno  made  a  slight  movement  of  the  shoulder.  'I  am  — 
satisfied,  Messer  Cosimo.  And  now,  an  it  please  you,  what 
will  you  do  with  this?'  He  indicated  the  Feathered  Serpent, 
which  Cosimo  in  his  absorption  with  the  Homer  had  dropped 
in  his  lap. 

'Oh,  that'  —  Cosimo  picked  it  up  —  'that  I  shall  return  to 
you,  of  course.  I  would  not  think  of  depriving  you  of  a  last 
memento  from  your  lamented  father...' 

Neno  took  the  golden  disc  between  heavy  fingers.  In  spite 
of  the  knowledge  that  death  no  longer  threatened  him,  and 
that,  moreover,  this  unexpected  boon  of  five  hundred  florins, 
instead  of  buying  books  from  Vespasiano,  would  go  far  toward 
settling  that  debt  with  Lasca  as  he  had  so  long  dreamed  of 
doing,  his  heart  was  not  any  lighter.  He  knew  he  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had,  nevertheless  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  broken  faith  with  both  Kyr  Alexius  and  his 
father.  So  he  persisted  again  in  the  face  of  Cosimo's  indiffer- 
ence. 'But  will  you  not  be  sending  out  a  ship  soon  to  capture 
this  new  trade  for  Florence  — ?' 
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*My  boy,'  said  Cosimo,  *your  story,  fascinating  though  it 
was,  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  commercial  value.  Your  poor 
father,  remember,  had  been  through  experiences  that  would 
have  unseated  the  strongest  mind.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  he  did  visit  some  hitherto  unknown  island,  but  a  ship 
might  search  for  years  and  never  come  upon  it  again!  I  am 
too  good  a  business  man  to  risk  a  fortune,  especially  in  these 
times,  on  an  enterprise  that  has  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
of  success.'  He  rose,  drawing  the  crimson  folds  of  his  long 
lucco  about  him.  'Go  tell  your  story  to  Messer  Toscanelh,  boy. 
He  is  interested  in  such  things,  and  not  being  troubled  with 
practical  considerations  may  give  it  more  credence  than  I. 
At  least'  —  with  a  smile  —  *the  Devil  will  have  no  terrors  for 
him.' 

'Gid'  —  he  concluded  concealing  the  manuscript  in  his 
wide  sleeve,  *I  must  be  on  my  way,  and  you,  too,  I  doubt 
not,  are  anxious  to  join  your  friends.  You  will  not  find 
Messer  Bardo  at  the  warehouse,  however.  The  Plague  has 
kept  him,  like  the  most  of  us,  out  of  the  city,  and  besides  he 
has  not  been  well  lately.  As  for  Messer  Everardo,  I  believe 
he  has  taken  himself  to  Venice  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  condottiere.^ 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Being  a  Go-Between  is  Thankless  Business 

Upon  leaving  San  Marco  a  free  youth,  Neno  went  first  to  the 
Lucchesi  dwelling.  The  Vicolo  della  Seta  looked  just  a^  usual 
save  that  the  long  poles  for  drying  silk  were  empty  because  of 
the  rain  that  was  still  falling.  When  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  dye-shop,  however,  he  found  an  unknown  youth  stirring 
the  vats,  and  for  a  dismayed  instant  he  thought  that  his 
friends  must  have  moved  away  until  the  sight  of  the  fair- 
haired  Marco  reassured  him.  The  latter  returned  his  salute 
with  his  usual  surly  brevity  as  Neno,  passing  him,  ran 
eagerly  up  the  stairs  to  the  camminata^  the  well-remembered 
'fireplace  room'  above. 

Three  people  who  were  sitting  about  the  table  talking 
looked  up  at  his  glad  hail.  For  a  moment  they  stared  at  him 
as  at  an  Angel,  then  Monna  Marta  gave  a  loud  outcry  and 
running  to  him  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulder  and  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks.  *Holy  Virgin!'  she  gasped.  *It  is  he,  safe  and 
sound!  We  were  only  just  speaking  of  you,  Neno.  Che!  Che! 
You've  learned  a  lot  on  your  travels,  I  see,'  as  Neno  flung  an 
arm  about  her  trim  waist  and  returned  the  kisses  with  good 
measure. 

'Enough,  mammina!  It's  my  turn  now!'  and  Monna  Marta 
was  picked  up  and  set  firmly  aside  by  a  tall  lanky  youth  who 
embraced  Neno  heartily  in  his  turn. 

*Vanni!  But,  per  caritd,  I  thought  you  were  at  Arezzo ' 

'And  I,  amico  mio,  thought  you  were  in  prison!'  The  two 
boys  embraced  again,  then  stood  off  to  gaze. at  each  other, 
and  fell  once  more  upon  each  other's  necks. 
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'I  should  have  returned  yesterday,'  said  Vanni  when  he 
could  get  breath,  *but  the  storm  delayed  us,  and  when  I 
come  to  salute  my  parents  this  morning,  the  first  thing  I  hear 
of  is  your  sad  plight.  The  devil  take  that  knave  Maso  —  I 
could  break  his  nose  for  him  with  pleasure.  But,  per  Bacco, 
Neno,  how  you  have  grown!  Only  it  is  all  bones.  If  you  were 
filled  out  you  would  be  enormous.  I  warrant  there's  a  story 
to  that  scar  on  your  face.' 

*It  will  keep,'  said  Neno.  *As  for  growing,  you've  done  a  bit 
yourself.' 

*Why  not?'  Vanni  drew  himself  to  his  full  height  compla- 
cently. 'I  am  not  so  much  younger  than  you,  when  it  comes 
to  that.  I  have  become  a  regular  patron  of  Burchiello's 
now '  caressing  his  chin  with  pride. 

*Vanni'  —  his  mother  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm  —  'don't 
forget  about  your  poor  father.'  Neno  had  already  noticed 
that  the  elder  Giacomo  had  risen  from  the  table,  but  made  no 
move  to  come  to  greet  him. 

*It's  his  eyes,'  whispered  Monna  Marta,  as  Vanni  led  his 
friend  over  to  him.  *They  began  to  fail  all  at  once  just  before 
Corpus  Domini.  We  have  lit  many  candles  to  the  Virgin  of 
the  'Nunziata,  but  they  grow  no  better.  I  think  'twas  stand- 
ing over  the  steam  all  these  years  that  did  it ' 

*Here  I  am,  babu,''  Neno  used  the  affectionate  diminutive 
for  father  as  he  took  the  Httle  man's  fumbling  hand  in  his  and 
saw  how  the  other  peered  and  peered  at  him  as  if  trying  to 
pierce  the  darkness  that  lay  between.  There  was  no  white 
film  across  his  eyes  as  over  Kyr  Alexius's;  it  was,  rather,  as  if 
the  fight  had  been  snuffed  out  behind.  Neno  felt  a  smarting 
of  his  own  fids. 

'Yes,  babu^^  laughed  Vanni,  his  arm  flung  across  Neno's 
shoulder,  'now  you  will  have  another  renegade  to  worry 
about.' 
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*I  never  worried  over  Neno,'  retorted  the  elder  Giacomo. 
'He  was  no  scatterbrain  that  found  his  father's  business  not 
good  enough  for  him.' 

Vanni  winked  at  Neno.  *Now,  father,  you  know  that  in 
your  heart  you  are  proud  of  me.' 

*Oh,  you  do  well  enough,  better  than  I  ever  expected  of 
you,  I  must  say,  though  I  do  not  yet  understand  why  you 
should  prefer ' 

Neno's  glance  meanwhile  had  been  seeking  hopefully  about 
the  room,  and  now  he  interrupted:  'Where  is  Gemma?' 

'She  —  is  not  at  home.'  Monna  Marta  glanced  at  her 
son. 

'Well,  then  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  she  comes * 

'But  she  is  staying  out  at  Buon  Riposo  for  a  few  days.  We 
have  had  word ' 

'At  Messer  Bardo's  villa?  Why  on  earth  should  Gemma  be 
there?' 

Monna  Marta  looked  again  at  Vanni,  who  said  slowly, 
'She  went  to  take  the  word  about  you,  Neno,  last  night ' 

'What?  In  all  that  storm?  Why,  she  must  have  been 
drenched!  And  without  need  either...'  He  went  on  to  tell 
them  of  how  he  had  had  to  purchase  his  freedom  from  Messer 
Cosimo  and  his  face  grew  dark  again  as  he  thought  of  it. 

^DioP  the  elder  Giacomo  exclaimed  when  he  had  finished, 
'but  you  did  exactly  right!  Who  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lose 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  book?  I  never  could  see  what 
you  wanted  with  one,  anyway;  look  at  me,  I  can  neither  read 
nor  write  nor  am  any  the  worse  for  it . . .' 

'But  naturally  no  one  could  foresee  all  that  last  night,' 
Vanni  told  his  friend,  'and  my  mother  says  they  were  over- 
whelmed when  Giacomino  came  in  with  his  news  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  seemed  that  the  only  hope  was-  to  get  word  to 
Messer  Bardo  at  once,  and  since  Giacomino  must  be  back  at 
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San  Marco  to  read  the  lesson  in  the  refectory,  and  I  was  not 
here ' 

*How  about  the  pale-haired  Marco  — ?' 

Again  Vanni  and  his  mother  exchanged  glances.  *Well, 
you  see  we  have  been  trying  to  arrange  a  marriage  between 
him  and  Gobba ' 

'What,  with  that  No-Tongue?* 

'Didn't  you  suggest  it  yourself,'  Vanni  reminded  him. 
*That  night  you  said  farewell ' 

*I  know,  but  that  was  only  teasing.  Why,  I'd  as  soon  be 
wedded  to  the  Abundance  Column  in  the  Market-Place !  It 
would  be  about  as  companionable.' 

*One  doesn't  marry  for  companionship,'  put  in  the  elder 
Giacomo  testily. 

'Naturally  it  would  be  a  good  match  for  Marco.'  Vanni 
signed  to  Neno  to  keep  quiet.  'She  would  bring  him  the  dye- 
shop  for  dower.' 

'And  why  not?  —  seeing  that  my  two  sons  have  no  use  for 
it!'  continued  his  father.  'This  Marco  may  seem  a  surly-look- 
ing fellow,  but  he's  sober  and  industrious,  and  that's  better 
than  a  tongue  that  wags  too  much.  She'll  never  lack  for  any- 
thing as  his  wife,  nor  is  he  the  one  to  beat  her  so  long  as  she 
behaves  as  she  should.' 

'Beat  Gemma?'  Neno's  eyes  flashed.  ^Diavolo,  he  who 
beats  Gemma  will  have  me  to  reckon  with!  But  how  does  she 
feel?  Does  she  want  to  marry  him?' 

'That's  just  it.  She  doesn't  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  idea, 
and  so  far,  at  our  mother's  urging,  we  haven't  forced  it, 
thinking  she  would  accustom  herself  to  it  in  time.  Many  girls 
feel  that  way  at  first.'  You  would  have  thought  to  hear  him 
that  Vanni  had  already  arranged  the  marriages  often  sisters! 
'Well,  yesterday  when  Giacomino  turned  up,  saying  that  he 
had  found  you  in  the  Stinche  and  that  Messer  Bardo  could  not 
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be  reached  because  he  was  out  of  town,  Gemma  proposed 
that  if  Marco  would  only  leave  his  work  and  carry  the  news 
at  once  to  Buon  Riposo  she  would  marry  him  as  soon  as  he 
pleased.  This  being  the  first  word  of  encouragement  he  had 
ever  got  from  her,  Marco  agreed.  But  he  got  no  farther  than 
San  Lorenzo  when  the  storm  broke,  and  he  came  back,  saying 
'twas  suicide  to  try  to  go  through  that,  and  arguing  that,  since 
it  was  not  his  fault  he  could  not  do  as  he  promised,  she  should 
keep  her  part  of  the  bargain  anyway.  But  Gobba  flared  out  at 
him,  calling  him  a  coward,  and  swearing  she  would  never 
marry  him  nor  anyone  else  if  anything  happened  to  you.  And 
when  everyone  had  gone  to  bed  she  slipped  out  herself  and 
went  to  Buon  Riposo.  My  father  and  mother  were  frantic,  I 
can  tell  you,  when  they  found  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
untouched  this  morning.  But  luckily  a  messenger  came  early 
from  the  villa  to  say  that  she  was  safe  there  and  that  Monna 
Rice  was  keeping  her  for  a  little  in  order  that  she  might  rest 
after  her  terrible  night's  journey.' 

Toor  Gemma. .  .at  least,  I  thank  God  she  was  not  harmed. 
But  why  do  you  force  her  to  marry  this  Marco  if  she  doesn't 
Hke  him?  Surely  he  isn't  the  only  eligible  young  man  in 
Florence!' 

*Were  you  thinking  of  yourself,  Neno?'  asked  Vanni  bluntly. 

*I?'  Neno  reddened.  *How  could  I  consider  marriage  with 
no  trade  yet  of  my  own?  Not  that  I  am  not  fond  of  Gemma. 
Indeed,  were  she  my  own  sister  I  could  not  be  fonder ' 

*I  see  —  one  does  not  think  of  marrying  one's  sister.  Par- 
don me,  Neno,  for  asking.  But  I  wanted  to  be  sure.  As  for 
someone  else,  you  forget  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  suitable 
husband  for  a  girl  with  Gemma's  infirmity,  and  since  Marco 
has  asked  for  her . . .  But  if  something  is  not  decided  soon,  he 
may  grow  tired  and  look  elsewhere  —  his  apprenticeship  is 
finished  by  now  —  and  with  my  father  unable  to  work,  what 


II 
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is  to  become  of  the  dye-shop?  And  since  a  girl  must  marry 
someone ' 

*Yes,  I  see,'  returned  Neno  after  a  short  silence.  *I  suppose 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  her,  since  you  put  it  that  way...  But 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?'  For  he  was  uncomfor- 
tably aware  that  three  faces  were  turned  toward  him  expect- 
antly. 

*If  you  would  perhaps  try  to  persuade  her  a  Httle,'  ventured 
Monna  Marta. 

'I?  How  could  I  influence  her  in  such  a  matter?' 

Vanni  laid  a  hand  on  his  friend's  arm.  *Gobba  is  a  strange 
girl,  Neno.  But  I  think  that  if  you  advise  her  to  marry  Marco, 
she  will  do  it.' 

When  Neno  some  time  later  found  himself  at  Buon  Riposo, 
he  was  told  that  Messer  Bardo  was  engaged  with  his  physi- 
cian. A  fire  was  smouldering  in  the  hearth  of  the  vaulted  en- 
trance-room, and  Neno,  while  he  waited,  moved  nearer  to  it, 
for  the  air,  in  contrast  to  yesterday's  smothering  heat,  was 
almost  chill.  From  somewhere  came  the  faint  notes  of  a 
zither  and  a  girl's  voice  singing,  a  sad  old  Florentine  song  of 
the  workers: 

'Gather  up  his  tools  and  bring  them, 
With  his  apron  of  brown  leather  — 
Father,  wilt  thou  not  be  going 
To  thy  work  this  summer  weather? 
Father  slain  and  brother  wounded  — 
They  have  struck  them  down  together!* 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  voice  shook  a  little  on  the  last 
line  and  his  heart,  which  had  leaped  as  he  recognized  it  as 
Rice's,  ached  with  quick  understanding.  It  was  true,  then, 
what  Cosimo  de'  Medici  had  said  —  Everardo  di  Deo  had 
gone  away!  And  this  time  his  sister  could  not  follow  him... 

A  door  creaked  gently  behind  him,  and  looking  up  he  saw 
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Gemma  entering  the  room.  'Gemma!'  his  face  lighted  with 
swift  pleasure,  and  going  up  to  her  he  gathered  her  hands 
into  his  and  bending  kissed  her  on  each  cheek.  *Gemma,  per 
caritd,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  You  have  not  changed  a  bit, 
I  do  believe.' 

He  looked  her  over  smilingly,  but  his  expression  turned  to 
one  of  concern  and  contrition  cis  he  saw  that  the  color  which 
his  kisses  had  brought  to  her  face  seemed  only  to  accentuate 
the  sharpness  of  her  cheek-bones,  that  beneath  it  her  face  was 
gray  with  exhaustion  and  her  eyes  had  blue-black  rings  about 
them. 

He  said  distressedly,  *Gemma,  carina,  I  have  heard  what 
you  did  for  me.   How  can  I  thank  you  — ?' 

*My  thanks  are,  to  see  you  safe,  Neno.' 

*But  when  I  think  how  easily  you  might  have  been  hurt  in 
that  terrible  storm,  and  all  for  nothing ' 

*You  mean'  —  she  caught  him  up  in  quick  alarm  —  'that 
you  are  still  in  danger?  But  I  thought  Messer  Cosimo  had 
promised ' 

*Don't  worry  —  I  am  free  enough.  But  how  did  you  know 
that.  Gemma?  Here  I  thought  to  surprise  you  with  my 
presence * 

'Indeed,  and  I  knew  it  long  before  you  did!  Early  this 
morning  I  knew  it.   Monna  Rice  told  me  herself ' 

'You  mean  that  —  that  it  had  all  been  arranged  before 
ever  Messer  Cosimo  saw  me  at  San  Marco?' 

'Yes,  of  course.   He  went  into  Florence  on  purpose.   That 

is,  he  was  out  at  his  villa  in  Careggi  and But  Neno, 

what's  happened?  What's  wrong?' 

'Nothing  —  that  is  —  Nothingr  But  Neno's  face  had  grown 
very  black  and  his  hands  had  clenched  against  his  sides. 

So  Messer  Cosimo  had  deceived  him!  He  had  got  his 
manuscript  from  him  by  a  ruse,  deliberately  pretending  that 
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Neno's  only  chance  for  life  lay  in  giving  it  up,  while  all  the 
time  he  knew  he  had  given  orders  . . .  Hadn't  the  guard  de- 
parted as  soon  as  he  had  left  Neno  at  San  Marco's?  He  had 
thought  it  strange  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  he  had  for- 
gotten about  it . . .  According  to  Gemma,  Messer  Cosimo  had 
come  in  from  Careggi  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  having 
him  set  free,  but  when  he  had  received  the  jailer's  message,  he 
had  held  the  news  back  until  he  had  learned  what  it  was  that 
Neno  had  to  show  him.  And  when  he  found  that  it  was  the 
Feathered  Serpent  in  which  he  had  only  a  passing  interest, 
and  that  the  thing  he  really  wanted  Neno  refused  to  give  up, 
he  had  let  him  think  — !  Cold  rage  shook  the  boy's  thin  body. 
By  Heaven,  he  would  go  and  give  the  lie  to  Messer  Cosimo! 
He  would  take  the  consequences!  He — !  His  fingers  slack- 
ened their  intense  grip  and  fell  open  in  a  gesture  of  futility. 
After  all,  what  could  he  do?  What  accomplish  by  such  bra- 
vado? Nothing,  except  perhaps  the  short-lived  satisfaction 
of  having  defied  the  most  powerful  man  in  Florence!  He 
shrugged.  *Short-lived'  would  be  the  proper  word,  indeed 
—  whatever  happened,  Cosimo  would  never  give  up  that 
coveted  manuscript!    He  said,  after  a  silence,  bitterly: 

*No,  I  am  safe  enough,  you  need  not  worry.  Gemma.  But 
let  us  talk  of —  pleasanter  things.  Do  you  know  you  were 
right  —  I  did  hear  something  about  my  father  while  I  was 

away,  though  I  did  not  believe  at  the  time '  And  he  told 

her  of  the  Rom-woman's  prophecy.  *It  must  have  been  by 
some  devil's  magic  that  she  saw  it  in  my  palm,  for  she  was 
most  certainly  a  witch,  but  however  that  may  be,  she  spoke  a 
sweet  truth  —  alas,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  bitter  sweet, 
since  I  found  my  father  only  to  lose  him  once  more.' 

*But  at  least  you  will  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  he  lies  in 
Holy  Ground,  and  that  his  soul  did  not  pass  unshriven,'  she 
reminded  him  gently. 
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'Yes,  that  is  true . . .'  The  sadness  on  his  face  Ufted,  and  he 
turned  to  her  with  a  smile.  *But  you,  Gemma,  how  about 
you?  They  tell  me  you  are  to  be  married  soon.' 

Her  lips  tightened  abruptly.  *Oh . . .  Did  my  family  tell  you 
that?' 

'Yes  —  they  —  they  did  say  something  about  it,  naturally. 
Well,  I'm  sure  Marco  will  make  you  a  good  provider.' 

She  gave  him  an  odd  glance.  'Are  you  the  go-between, 
Neno?' 

'Not  exactly,  but  —  that  is  —  you  see  Marco  is  much  trou- 
bled by  something  you  said  yesterday. . .  He  fears  you  meant 
it ' 

'I  did,'  in  a  low  voice. 

'But  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  —  that  you  —  after 
all  I  am  safe  and  sound  and '  He  blundered  on  uncom- 
fortably. Cxood  Heavens,  if  the  Lucchesis  wanted  a  go-be- 
tween why  didn't  they  hire  a  professional?  He  felt  Uke  a 
criminal  bringing  that  look  to  Gemma's  face.  Yet  of  course  a 

girl  did  have  to  marry  someone,  and  as  Vanni  said 

What  had  possessed  Vanni  to  question  him  about  his  own 
motives  anyway?  Surely  he  knew  that  he,  Neno,  was  in  no 
position  to  consider  marriage  even  if  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  Gemma  — !  And  how  did  Vanni  know  that  Gemma 
would  be  more  anxious  to  marry  him  than  any  other? 
Hadn't  she  once  declared  in  his  presence  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  marry  anyone?  Doubtless  she  cared  for  him  as  she 
did  for  her  own  brothers,  otherwise  she  would  hardly  have 
braved  the  storm  as  she  did  last  night;  but  that  was  quite  a 
different  thing . . . 

He  said  at  last,  in  a  troubled  voice:  'I  am  sorry,  sorella  mia, 
I  have  hurt  you  without  meaning  to.  Forgive  me.  I  —  I 
only  wanted  to  advise  you  for  your  own  good.' 

*I  am  not  hurt,  Neno'  —  without  looking  at  him.  *I  —  well, 
what  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  then?' 
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*Why,'  brightening  a  little,  *I  am  not  sure,  of  course;  I  know 
nothing  of  this  Marco  save  that  he  is  the  silentest  fellow  I 
have  ever  come  across.  Still,  for  all  I  know  that  may  prove 
a  virtue.  And  since  Vanni  insists  that  he  really  has  excellent 
quaHties,  and  of  course  with  your  father  going  bhnd,  some- 
one is  needed  to  take  charge  of  the  dye-shop ' 

She  heard  him  out,  her  head  a  little  averted,  an  odd  smile 
on  her  lips.  'Bravo,  Neno!'  when  he  paused  for  breath. 
'You  are  so  eloquent  that  I  am  almost  persuaded.  Poor 
Marco  —  I  suppose  I  could  do  worse.  At  least  he'll  make  me 
a  faithful  husband;  he  is  too  cautious  to  be  otherwise . .  .What 
have  you  brought  me  from  Constantinople?' 

'Brought  you?'  Her  abrupt  shift  took  him  by  surprise. 
'Brought  you?'  He  stammered.  PerBacco,  what  was  he  to 
answer  —  that  he  had  nothing?  And  explain  that  it  was  not 
because  he  had  forgotten,  but  that  he  had  put  it  off  until  it 
was  too  late? 

When  he  had  first  arrived  in  Constantinople  the  bazaars 
had  still  been  full  of  trinkets  in  silver  fihgree,  in  ivory  and 
amber.  He  had  stopped  more  than  once  to  examine  a  brace- 
let or  a  pair  of  long  earrings,  wondering  if  they  would  please 
Gemma,  but  he  had  always  put  them  down  again,  thinking  the 
price  was  too  high  and  that  if  he  waited  awhile  he  would  be 
able  to  strike  a  better  bargain.  After  all,  he  did  not  intend  to 
return  to  Florence  for  a  long  time.  But  when  that  time  came, 
the  bazaars  were  all  empty,  the  little  shops  tightly  shuttered, 
and  the  Turk  was  pouring  through  the  Gates!  Surely  this  was 
good  excuse  for  his  empty-handedness,  but  somehow  he  could 
not  get  it  out.  She  would  only  look  at  him  with  those  strange 
mocking  eyes  of  hers  and  he  would  be  sure  that  she  beUeved 
he  had  forgotten  and  was  only  trying  to  cover  it  up. 

If  only  he  had  something  of  his  own  to  offer  her.  His  mind 
hurried  over  the  scanty  list  of  his  possessions.  His  Homer  was 
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gone  —  she  would  not  have  appreciated  that  anyway,  since 
she  could  not  read;  nor  his  Plato  either  which  Don  Ilario  had 
given  him  long  ago.  Well,  that  had  been  lost,  too,  during  one 
of  those  wild  midnight  skirmishes  upon  the  Wall,  where  he 
had  taken  it  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  when  he  was  off 
duty.  There  was  the  curious  oval  disc  his  father  had  given 
him.  But  even  if  he  were  wilUng  to  part  with  it,  she  also  would 
think  the  Feathered  Serpent  to  be  an  image  of  the  Devil  and 
be  afraid.  And  Monna  Rice's  santelena;  no,  he  could  not  give 
anyone  that/  Suddenly  he  remembered  the  ring  which  KhaHl 
Pasha  had  bestowed  on  him  and  which  hung  now  about  his 
neck  on  that  same  cord  with  the  medal,  the  santelena  from 
the  Holy  Land.  He  had  put  it  there  one  day  on  shipboard 
when  he  fancied  a  villainous-looking  fellow's  eye  upon  it. 
Now  he  drew  it  forth  and  slipped  it  from  its  string. 

'Give  me  your  hand.  Gemma.'  And  when,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  obeyed,  he  tried  the  ring  on  each  finger  in 
turn.  ^PeccatoP  at  last  in  vexation,  'what  a  shame!  It  is  much 
too  large.' 

'Vanni  could  make  it  smaller.'  She  looked  from  the  car- 
nelian  to  his  frowning,  intent  face  and  abruptly  shook  her 
head.  'I  don't  want  anything,  Neno.  Truly!  I  was  only 
teasing.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  come  back  alive  and  — 
safe.'  He  saw  her  eyes  go  blind  with  tears,  and  suddenly  he 
felt  that  he  must  give  it  to  her  or  he  could  never  be  happy 
again.  'But  I  want  you  to  have  it  Gemma;  that  is,  an  it  please 
you  to  have  a  gift  from  me.  I  know  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  a 
woman,  but  Vanni  can  make  it  smaller,  and  perhaps  when 
you  know  that  but  for  this  ring  I  might  never  have  returned 
to  you  at  all,  you  may  not  care  if  it  —  I  mean  you  may  be 
willing  to  wear  it  sometimes  for  me ' 

He  felt  her  fingers  tremble  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 
But  before  she  could  answer,  a  servant  appeared  to  say  that 
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Messer  Bardo  was  ready.  Neno  turned  her  palm  over  gently 
and  dropped  the  ring  upon  it.  He  did  not  glance  back  as  he 
followed  the  man  from  the  room  or  he  would  have  seen 
Gemma  standing  where  he  had  left  her,  his  gift  pressed  hard 
against  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Neno  Understands  Many  Things 

Messer  Bardo  was  sitting  in  a  great  armchair,  his  bad  leg 
propped  up  in  front  of  him.  His  hair  had  grown  scantier  than 
when  Neno  had  last  seen  him  and  the  pouches  beneath  his 
blue  eyes  more  prominent.  He  was  pale,  too,  for  he  had  just 
been  bled.   He  seemed  indeed  an  old  man. 

On  a  table  at  his  side  a  taper  had  been  lit,  for  the  gray 
Hght  of  the  rainy  afternoon  came  but  reluctantly  through  the 
oiled  window-panes.  On  a  low  stool  at  his  feet  sat  Rice,  and 
at  sight  of  that  fair  brown  head  in  its  close-fitting  net  of  pearls, 
bent  over  the  zither  with  which  she  had  been  diverting  her 
uncle's  mind  from  the  bleeding,  Neno's  heart  leaped  and 
stopped  and  went  careering  on  once  more.  Four  months  ago 
he  had  walked  into  another  room  —  in  a  house  now  far  away ! 
—  to  find  her  sitting  thus  beside  a  man  whose  leg  had  been 
likewise  stretched  upon  a  stool  before  him.  Only  then,  Laz- 
arus had  sat  beside  her,  his  silken  forepaws  waving  earnestly 
. . .  And  now  Lazarus  lay  below  the  Judcis  tree  in  that  far-off 
garden  in  Phanarion,  and  instead  of  Everardo  looking  up 
half-sullenly  to  greet  him,  it  was  Messer  Bardo  that  held  out  a 
welcoming  hand. 

'Ben  'tomato,  Neno!  And  "well  returned"  you  are  indeed. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,  but  there's  no 
stopping  these  doctors  once  they  begin  on  you;  although  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  — 

*There*s  never  an  herb  nor  a  root 
Nor  any  remedy  to  boot 
That  can  stave  Death  off  by  a  foot!' 
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I  rejoice  to  see  you  again,  my  boy,  safe  not  only  from  the 
Turk,  but  released  also  of  such  an  absurd  suspicion!  If  only 
the  Plague  and  this  leg  of  mine  had  not  kept  me  out  here  in 
my  villa,  I  might  have  heard  something  of  this  in  time  to  have 
put  an  end  to  it  before  you  could  be  arrested . . .  Well,  the  fact 
that  you  were  not  forced  to  stay  longer  in  that  vile  prison  is 
due  to  my  niece  here,  who  rode  over  to  Careggi  this  morning 
with  the  break  of  day.  Of  course  the  moment  Cosimo  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  assured  her  you  would  be  released  at 

once . . .  Rice,  my  child '  He  broke  off  to  address  her,  as 

she  sat  with  eyes  cast  down,  her  fingers  picking  nervously  at 
the  strings  of  her  instrument.  Tut  aside  your  zither  —  'tis 
a  sad  instrument  at  best!  —  and  go  prepare  me  a  bowl  of 
broth  such  as  you  made  yesterday.  I  vow  there  is  none  so 
good  as  that  which  comes  from  your  own  hands ' 

^Foverina^  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  obediently  she  rose  and 
left  the  room,  *she  is  grieving  herself  sick,  I  fear  me,  for  that 
worthless  brother  of  hers.  He  has  left  us,  did  you  know  that? 
This  very  morning,  and  with  no  more  of  farewell  than  is  con- 
tained in  this!' 

He  reached  out  a  hand  that  trembled  a  little  and  picked  up 
a  letter  which  lay  on  the  table  by  his  side.  'Read  that, 
Agenore!  And  you  will  see  what  a  shadow  hangs  over  this 
house  today  that  should  be  full  of  joy  at  welcoming  back  again 
one  whom,  until  so  recently,  we  had  feared  was  dead.' 

Neno  leaned  forward  that  the  taper  light  might  fall  upon 
the  close- written  page.  At  times  the  writing  was  almost  il- 
legible as  if  Everardo  had  written  in  great  haste  or  under  some 
desperate  compulsion. 

Good  my  uncle  [it  began],  when  your  eyes  light  on  this,  I  hope 
by  God's  grace  to  be  already  at  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  Do  not 
think  this  a  sudden  decision;  it  has  been  in  my  mind  for  a  long 
time,  ever  since  in  fact  I  returned  to  Florence  this  summer.  And 
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now  circumstances  are  such  [there  was  a  blot  here  so  that  Neno 
read  with  difficulty]  that  I  think  it  advisable  not  to  put  it  off 
longer,  but  to  leave  at  once.  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  make 
a  merchant  out  of  me  as  you  wished,  but  alas,  I  fear,  it  was  not 
in  me.  Instead  I  am  going  to  Venice,  where  Brancone,  a  con- 
dottiere  who  was  on  the  same  boat  with  us  from  Constantinople 
has  promised  me  employment  —  And  in  Venice,  also ,  I  shall 
marry  Monna  Filippa  degli  Albizzi  an  I  like,  without  asking 
leave  of  anyone! 

Neno  sat  silent,  the  letter  in  his  hand.  'Circumstances 
are  such' —  could  that  mean  anything  but  that  Messer 
Everardo  had  got  wind  of  his  arrest?  Had  he  fled  because 
he  was  certain  Neno  would  surely  betray  him  now;  or 
could  it  be  he  had  confessed  his  guilt,  after  all,  and  Messer 
Cosimo,  out  of  consideration  for  his  uncle,  had  allowed  him 
to  leave  the  country?  His,  Neno's,  own  prompt  release 
coming  immediately  upon  that  flight  made  it  seem  as  if 
this  latter  alternative  might  be  the  true  one.  In  his  heart 
Neno  begged  the  young  man's  pardon.  He  had  done  him 
an  injustice  in  thinking  him  less  generous  than  he  had 
proved. 

But  why,  then,  had  Monna  Rice  gone  to  Careggi  this 
morning?  Had  she  been  unaware  of  her  brother's  visit,  or 
had  she  gone  to  plead  with  Cosimo  perhaps  for  clemency, 
even  that  he  might  allow  her  brother  to  return?  At  any 
rate,  whatever  her  purpose  Neno  was  certain  that  she  had 
not  told  it  all  to  her  uncle!  He  wished  earnestly  that  he 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  speak  with  her  alone  before  he 
had  seen  Messer  Bardo.  He  said  at  last  slowly,  choosing 
his  words: 

'This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me,  Messer  Bardo,  and  I  can 
well  understand  the  sorrow  you  must  feel.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  bring  him  back ' 

The  silk  merchant  made  an  impatient  gesture.    'No,  I 
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have  washed  my  hands  of  him.  If  he  chooses  to  be  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  let  him  take  care  of  himself;  at  least  he  is  not 
likely  to  starve  in  these  warlike  times.  Besides,  I  realize 
now  that  he  would  never  have  made  a  successful  merchant; 
as  he  says,  the  stuff  is  not  in  him.  In  his  inept  hands  the 
business  I  have  loved  as  my  own  child  would  only  have 
gone  to  pieces.  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  admit  that  of 
my  brother's  son,  I,  who  have  none  of  my  own  to  follow  me.' 

He  faltered,  his  white  head  drooping  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  Neno  ached  for  the  old  man's  grief  and  dis- 
appointment while  he  thanked  God  that  Messer  Bardo  had 
at  least  no  suspicion  of  the  whole  reason  for  his  nephew's 
flight.    That  blow  might  well  have  killed  him. 

After  a  moment  the  silk  merchant  straightened  and  went 
on,  in  a  brisker  tone:  *If  only  that  niece  of  mine  had  been 
bom  a  boy,  I  might  have  made  something  out  of  her,  even 
though' —  and  a  glimmer  of  a  twinkle  appeared  in  his 
blue  eye  — *even  though  she  is  one  of  those  fillies  that  can 
be  more  easily  coaxed  with  sweets  than  forced  with  spurs. 
Stubborn  and  intractable  she  was  at  first,  but  that  I  see 
now  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  irresponsibiUty,  the  inno- 
cent high  spirits  of  childhood.  Two  years  have  made  her 
into  a  different  person  — 'tis  a  pity  that  they  could  not 
have  done  as  much  for  her  brother!  Not,  of  course,'  he 
hastened  to  add,  'that  she  does  not  take  things  into  her  own 
hands  yet,  an  it  pleases  her!  Still,  I  suppose,  as  the  Roman 
Cicero  puts  it,"  Other  times,  other  customs  — "  Now  in  my 
day,  no  proper  maid  would  have  dared  to  do  what  she  did 
this  morning,  go  riding  alone  to  Gareggi  without  a  word 
to  anyone!  Yet  I  must  confess  that  had  she  waited  to  inform 
me  of  her  intention,  I  would  have  insisted  on  sending  a 
messenger  instead  to  Gareggi  with  word  that  Messer  Gosimo 
should  come  see  me  on  a  matter  of  pressing  importance.  But 
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even  that  much  delay  might  well  have  sufficed  to  miss  him, 
for  he  was  already  mounted  when  she  arrived  and  about 
to  start  for  Florence  to  see  what  damage  the  storm  had 
done  to  his  house  on  Via  Larga.  And  before  he  could 
have  returned  and  found  the  message  and  ridden  over  to 
see  what  it  was  I  wanted  of  him,  it  might  have  been  too 
late  and  you  already  have  made  your  prayer  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Tomba.'  For  justice,'  quoth  Messer  Bardo 
dryly,  *may  sometimes  lag  with  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor 
it  seldom  wastes  a  minute!' 

'Indeed,  then,'  returned  Neno,  the  warm  blood  in  his 
cheek  making  his  thin  scar  shine  out  more  vividly,  *I  see 
that  I  owe  to  your  sweet  niece  such  a  debt  as  taking  my 
whole  life  I  can  hardly  repay ' 

*Debt!  In  faith,  it  was  she  that  owed  you  something,  it 
seems  to  me.  What  about  the  night  you  snatched  her  from 
that  evil  gang  of  rogues  that  had  their  hands  on  her?  Oh, 
yes,'  as  Neno's  jaw  fell  in  surprise  and  dismay,  *she  told  me 
all  about  it,  this  morning  when  she  returned  from  Careggi, 
to  justify  her  action  in  going  there.  I  have  but  one  thing 
to  reproach  you  for  Neno,  and  that  is  that  you  didn't  come 
to  me  at  once  with  the  story.' 

'And  if  I  had,  Messer  Bardo,'  steadily,  although  the  red 
deepened,  'would  it  not  have  been  the  worse  for  her?' 

'Certainly  I  should  have  wasted  no  time  in  putting  her 
into  a  convent,'  admitted  the  other.  'Indeed,  I  suppose  if 
I  were  not  so  weak  of  heart  I  should  do  so  now,  but  alas, 
I  fear  it  would  only  punish  me  as  much  as  her!  I  never 
knew  until  she  was  gone,  Agenore,  what  a  difference  even 
the  most  difficult  girl  child  could  make  in  a  bachelor's  lonely 

»  The  shrine  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  before  which  condemned  prisoners  stopped 
to  pray  on  their  way  to  execution.  It  now  stands  bacE  of  the  Church  of  Or 
San  Michele. 
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house!  Indeed,  I  soon  would  fain  have  forgiven  her  any- 
thing, just  to  hear  her  young  voice  echoing  in  its  barren 
courts  again.  I  am  lucky,  I  suppose;  most  people  learn  to 
appreciate  what  God  has  given  them  only  after  it  is  too 
late —  Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
upon,  those  Bricconi  shall  be  cleaned  out,  the  whole  devil's 
lot  of  them,  the  moment  I  can  get  Cosimo's  ear  on  the 
subject!  And  now  we  have  talked  of  this  long  enough.  I 
am  impatient  to  know  about  Constantinople.' 

'There  was  nothing  left  in  the  warehouse,  Messer  Bardo, 
and  although  the  house  in  Phanarion  was  plundered,  it 
escaped  destruction,  because  Khahl  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  had  it  sealed  with  his  own  seal.' 

'Small  likelihood  there  is  of  ever  resuming  business  again!' 

'The  Genoese,  they  say,  have  akeady  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Infidels ' 

'Which  will  be  broken  as  soon  as  it  suits  the  Sultan's  ends 
better  to  do  so!  No,  Neno,  I  greatly  fear  this  is  the  end  of 
our  great  Eastern  commerce.  Who  would  ever  have  beUeved 
that  Constantinople  would  actually  fall!  Even  a  man  like 
Cosimo  de'  Medici ' 

Neno  thought  of  the  Feathered  Serpent  his  father  had 
given  him.  Should  he  show  it  to  Messer  Bardo  now?  No, 
not  yet;  perhaps  at  some  later  time,  at  a  more  propitious 
moment  he  would  recount  that  story  Giancavallo  had 
whispered  on  his  deathbed.  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  shrewd 
as  he  was,  had  discounted  it;  but  then  he  had  also  dis- 
counted the  danger  of  Constantinople's  fall . . . 

Meanwhile  Messer  Bardo  was  saying:  'The  gold  you  had 
from  the  Armenian  and  sent  back  with  my  —  my  nephew 
has  been  deposited  safely  in  the  Medici  bank.  That  was  a 
good  piece  of  business  you  did,  Agenore,  one  worthy  of  a 
more  experienced  agent . . .  And,'  as  Neno  felt  himself  glow 
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at  the  praise,  'as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  back  to  town,  I 
shall  recommend  you  to  the  Consuls  of  our  Guild  as  having 
satisfactorily  concluded  your  apprenticeship.' 

He  paused  and  into  his  tired  eyes  there  again  came  the 
suspicion  of  a  twinkle.  'Your  letters  proved  as  good  emis- 
saries for  yourself,  Neno,  as  for  my  naughty  niece.  More- 
over, since  her  return  I  have  heard  little  but  your  deeds, 
your  opinions,  your ' 

'Indeed,  then,  Messer  Bardo,  you  must  be  quite  weary 
of  them!' 

'I  should  be  if  they  did  not  confirm  my  own  opinion, 
Neno' —  again  Messer  Bardo  used  that  familiar  form  of 
address.  'Since  they  do,  I  intend  to  arrange  for  your  full 
matriculation  into  the  Arte  della  Seta  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  afterwards  —  I  do  not  know  what  it  has  been  in  your 
own  mind  to  do,  but' —  once  more  he  paused  and  then 
continued  slowly:  'I  am  an  old  man,  Neno,  and  this  gout 
grows  worse  every  day  in  spite  of  baths  and  doctor's  nasty 
remedies.  I  had  thought  that  when  I  was  gone  my  nephew 
would  succeed  me,  but  God,  it  seems,  has  planned  other- 
wise. What  would  you  say,  Neno,  if  I  asked  you  to  be  in 
place  of  a  son  to  me?  I  know  of  none  other  whose  possi- 
bilities I  am  so  confident  of  as  I  am  of  yours.  And  then  at 
least  the  name  of  di  Deo  would  not  need  to  die  out  with  me. 
What  do  you  think,  boy?  Would  you  be  willing  to  change 
your  name?' 

'I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  Messer  Bardo,' 
returned  Neno,  after  a  few  minutes  during  which  he  could 
not  speak  at  all.  'And  God  knows  I  would  do  my  best  to 
be  worthy  of  it,  if  I  accepted  so  great  an  honor  at  your 
hands.  But  —  and  I  pray  you  to  understand  that  I  mean  no 
offense  —  it  is  not  easy  to  change  one's  —  allegiance.'  As 
he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  hear  himself  saying  those  selfsame 
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words  before,  upon  a  summer  evening  in  a  jasmine-scented 
courtyard  far  away.  This  time  there  was  no  question  of 
Christ  or  Mohammed,  and  yet ' 

*I  have  ever  been  proud  to  bear  my  father's  name,  Messer 
Bardo.  You  do  not  know,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  tell  you,  but  —  my  father  did  not  go  down  with  the 
Golden  Mercury.  He  came  back,  and  I  found  him  dying  not 
many  days  ago  in  a  little  inn  near  Viareggio,  whither  I  had 
followed  him  from  Genoa.  I  had  intended  at  first  to  return 
to  Florence  in  company  with  Messer  Gabriello  Portinari, 
but  when  I  learned  by  chance ' 

*Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  no  doubt  have  been  con- 
scientiously turned  over  by  him  at  the  Gates;  that  is,  if  he 
knew  by  then  that  you  were  wanted!' 

*So  it  was  he  that  warned  them  to  watch  for  me!'  Neno 
was  silent  a  moment,  thinking  of  Messer  Portinari's  harsh 
voice  and  sanctimonious  face.  *Still,'  he  added  justly,  'I 
suppose  if  he  heard  on  his  return  that  one  of  my  name 
had  been  accused  of  murder,  his  conscience ' 

Messer  Bardo  snorted.  *  Consciences  play  strange  tricks 
on  their  owners  sometimes.  I  could  tell  a  thing  or  two 
about  Messer  Gabriello!  But  we  will  let  that  pass  since  all 
has  ended  as  it  has.  This  about  your  father,  boy,  is  strange 
and  affecting  news.  So  Azzo  da  Colle  was  right  in  his 
conjectures!  But  what  a  pity  Giancavallo  could  not  have 
lived  to  reach  his  home.' 

'Myself  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not,'  said  Neno  bitterly. 

*But  where  could  he  have  been  all  this  time?  It  must  be 
a  good  four  years  since  the  Golden  Mercury,  according  to 
Azzo,  went  down.' 

'It  is  a  strange  tale,  Messer  Bardo,  and  incredible  at  first, 
especially  to  one  that  did  not  hear  it  from  his  own  lips. 
Some  day,  an  you  like,  I  shall  tell  it  you,  and  I  hope  to  be 
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able  to  convince  you  of  its  truth,  as  I  was  finally  convinced, 
for  I  think  it  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  future  of  our 
commerce . . .  But  another  time,  when  you  are  stronger.  I 
can  see  that  now  you  are  very  tired.' 

*Aye,  lad,'  with  a  sigh,  *tired  almost  unto  death  it  seems 
at  times.  That  is  why  I  have  made  haste  to  ask  you  — 
what  I  have.  I  want  to  be  assured  that  one  whom  I  can 
trust  will  follow  me.  I  realize,  of  course,  your  pride  in  the 
name  of  Giancavallo.  Indeed,  if  you  felt  otherwise,  I  should 
hesitate  to  offer  you  my  own.  But  I  am  certain  that  your 
father,  could  he  know  of  it  in  Paradise,  would  be  the  first 
to  advise  you  to  accept  an  offer  which  does  in  no  way  dis- 
honor him,  but  rather,  indeed,  bears  testimony  to  the 
esteem  I  have  for  him  —  and  for  his  son.' 

*If  you  will  give  me  a  few  days,'  suggested  Neno  after  a 
short  silence,    *I  —  I  cannot  answer  thoughtlessly.' 

*As  many  as  you  need,  lad;  but  I  think  that  in  the  end 
you  will  not  say  no.' 

As  Neno  stepped  out  into  the  hallway,  he  ran  into  an 
angular  figure  that  was  bent  over  searching  the  floor  with 
apparent  diligence. 

*Well,  Bidda  Betta,  is  it  a  gold  piece  you  have  lost?' 

She  straightened  herself  with  an  exclamation  which  she 
evidently  intended  to  sound  surprised,  *Lord  a'  mercy, 
Neno,  is't  you  I  see?' 

*Now  confess,  Bidda  Betta,  you  knew  very  well  that  I  was 
here!' 

*Oh,  aye,'  she  admitted  cautiously,  *maybe  I  did  hear 
somewhat  about  your  bein'  back  from  that  heathen  place — 
Mercy  on  us,  Neno,  what's  that  ye've  got  on  your  face?' 

'Oh,  that?' —  touching  the  scar;  'that  is  a  mark  a  Kurd 
left  there  for  me  to  remember  him  by.' 

*Well,  I  hope  ye  gave  him  such  a  good  one  in  exchange 
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that  he'll  remember  nothin'  at  all,  till  he  wakes  in  Hell!' 
She  dropped  her  voice.  Tell  me,  Neno,  ye  didn't  by  any 
chance  see  anything  of  my  mistress's  wee  dog  Lazarus?' 

*Alas,  yes.'  And  he  told  her  soberly  of  Lazarus's  end  and 
how  he  had  buried  him  beneath  the  Judas  tree  in  the  garden. 

'God  rest  him,'  she  said  when  he  had  finished;  'that  is, 
I  mean  —  aye,  'tis  what  I  mean,  may  God  rest  him,  even 
if  he  was  but  a  poor  beastie  without  a  soul  to  save!  My 
little  mistress  will  be  weeping  again  to  hear  this  sad  news, 
Neno,  for  she's  aye  had  a  secret  hope  that  you  might  ha' 
rescued  him  for  her.  "If  anybody  can,  'twill  be  Neno,"  she 
has  said  to  me  more  than  once . . .' 

*Indeed,  Bidda  Betta,  and  I  would  have  saved  him,  if  I 
could,'  said  Neno  sadly.  'I  never  dreamed  that  she  would 
leave  him  behind!' 

'  'Twas  not  of  her  own  free  will,  I  can  tell  you!  Only  her 
brother  had  set  his  mind  to  it.  He  never  did  have  much  love 
for  Lazarus  nor  the  dog  for  him  either  when  it  comes  to 
that!  And  he  kept  insistin'  that  we  would  have  enough  to 
worry  about,  wi'  him  unable  to  walk,  an'  a',  and  a  dog 
would  be  sure  to  bark  an'  call  attention  to  us,  and  we 
weighed  down  with  all  that  heavy  gold...!  Besides,  we 
would  surely  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  says  he,  and  'twas 
more  sensible  to  leave  Lazarus  to  guard  the  house  because 
he  didn't  trust  the  slave  not  to  leave  the  minute  we  were  out 
o'  sight.  So  my  little  mistress  sees  how  he  is  getting  himself 
worked  into  a  fever  —  for  he  never  could  bear  to  be  crossed 
in  anything,  even  from  the  time  he  was  a  wee  babe  in  his 
cradle!  —  and  fearin'  he  would  hurt  himself,  she  gives  in 
to  him. 

'Well,  as  you  know,  we  never  did  get  back!  Before  those 
two  days  were  up,  our  captain  was  a-makin'  for  Christian 
waters  as  fast  as  his  sail  could  carry  him,  an'  twasn't  half 
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fast  enough  for  me,  I  can  tell  you . . . !  I  think  Mistress  Rice 
never  quite  forgave  her  brother  after  that,  an'  I  don't  doubt 
it  gave  her  the  courage  to  do  what  she  did  last  night.' 

'Last  night,  Bidda  Betta?  What  did  she  do  last  night?' 
Now  at  last  he  was  to  learn  the  whole  truth! 

She  looked  around  again,  and  considered,  pursing  her 
lips  as  she  did  when  trying  to  make  up  her  mind,  then 
suddenly  she  pulled  him  closer  and  began  to  speak  so 
rapidly  in  her  broad  North-Country  accent  that  he  had  all 
he  could  do  to  follow  her. 

'Very  well,  I'll  tell  't  ye,  but  you  must  swear  never  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anyone  or  my  little  mistress  'ull 
never  forgive  me.  Though  in  faith  I  don't  think  'twull 
hurt  ye  to  know  —  men  bein'  aye  such  stupid  creatures,' 
she  added  mysteriously. 

*Well,  last  night,  though  I'm  as  fair  a  sleeper  as  any,  the 
Devil  himself  could  not  ha'  slept  a  wink.  So  I  lay  awake 
harkenin'  to  the  wind  soughin'  and  sobbin'  like  a  wild 
creature,  an'  the  thunder  that  minded  me  disagreeably  o' 
the  Infidel  guns,  and  after  a  while  it  came  to  me  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  in  the  house.  I  kept  hearin'  sounds  like 
feet  running  and  doors  opening  and  closing.  So  at  last  I 
can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  hies  me  to  my  little  mistress's 
room  to  make  sure  she  is  safe  abed,  an'  God  o'  mercy!  she 
isn't  there!  The  room's  empty.  Frightened  half  out  of  my 
wits  I  was,  for  I  was  certain  then  there  was  witches  about, 
and  I  run  down  the  hall  thinkin'  to  rouse  someone,  when  all 
at  once  I  hear  voices! 

'They  are  comin'  from  Messer  Everardo's  room  as  I 
learn  by  puttin'  my  ear  to  the  crack  an'  I  soon  make  sure 
that  'tis  my  little  mistress  who's  arguin'  with  him. 

'  "I  tell  you  he  will  never  say  it!"  she  ^ries,  and — "If 
you  don't,  then  I  must!" — and  he  answers, 
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*  "Aye,  ye  always  had  more  care  for  him  than  yer  own 
brother." 

Then  she  says  in  a  still,  frozen  voice  which  makes  the 
woeful  shivers  go  up  and  down  my  back,  "I  have  no  brother. 
For  had  I  one,  I  know  he  would  not  refuse  to  save  an  inno- 
cent boy  from  death ..." 

'After  that  there  was  silence  for  a  while.  At  last  he  says 
sulkily,  "Holy  Mary,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Go  to 
the  scaffold  myself?  'Twould  be  a  pretty  sight  for  a  sister  — !" 

*  "No,"  says  she,  "you  must  leave  Tuscany  tonight,  at 
once —  Only  write  a  note  to  Messer  Cosimo  before  you  go, 
and  I  will  take  it  with  me  when  I  ride  over  to  Careggi  in 
the  morning.  By  the  time  he  reads  it  —  if  he  must  needs 
read  it  at  all,"  says  she,  "you  will  be  safe  beyond  pursuit. . ." 

*  "The  roads  will  be  impassable  after  such  a  storm " 

'  "We  will  have  to  trust  God  for  that,"  says  she. 

'Well,  I  dared  linger  no  longer  for  fear  o'  someone  hearin' 
me,  my  teeth  shakin'  loud  in  my  head  from  cold  and  fright, 
so  back  I  goes  to  my  own  bed  and  lies  there  shiverin'  an'  sob- 
bin'  and  presently  I  must  ha'  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, for  the  next  thing  I  knew  'twas  broad  dayhght  an'  my 
little  mistress  was  kneelin'  beside  me  all  dressed  and  muddied 
as  if  she  had  been  riding  hard,  and  — 

'  "Oh,  Bidda  Betta,"  she  sobs  to  me,  "hold  me!  Hold 
me  tight!   Oh,  Bidda  Betta,  what  have  I  done?" 

'  "Whatever  'tis,  sweeting,"  says  I,  "I've  no  doubt  but 
what  ye've  done  right!"  An'  I  take  the  damp  clothes  off 
her  shiverin'  body  an'  make  her  come  into  bed  wi'  me  and 
then  she  sobs  out  the  whole  story. 

Tor  it  seems  she  went  to  Messer  Cosimo,  just  as  she  said, 
and  found  him  already  on  his  horse  prepared  to  ride  to 
town.  She  didn't  kneel  to  him  as  many  would  have  done  — 
no,  not  she!    But  standin'  straight  and  tall  by  his  stirrup 
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she  told  him  what  she'd  decided  to  say:  how  you  had  rescued 
her  from  that  rogues'  nest  and  was  takin'  her  back  to  her 
own  house  when  you  had  come  on  the  corpse  of  a  young 
man  lyin'  before  a  street  shrine,  and  how  she  had  hid  in  a 
doorway  while  you  had  gone  to  see  if  he  was  beyond  help 
or  no  . . .  And  when  she  had  finished,  Messer  Cosimo  looked 
down  at  her, 

*  "What  if  I  ask  proof  that  you  have  spoken  the 
truth?" 

'She  draws  herself  up  then.  "Can  you  not  take  my  word 
for  it,  Messer  Cosimo?"  And  he  smiles  a  faint  smile. 

*  "Indeed,  my  sweet  monna,"  says  he,  "I  beUeve  you  have 
spoken  the  truth  —  but  not  the  whole  truth!" 

'Well,  she  saw  then  there  was  no  use  to  try  to  keep  any- 
thing back  from  such  a  man  as  Messer  Cosimo,  so  she  draws 
the  letter  from  her  bosom  an'  says  in  a  low  tone,  "If  you  do 
not  believe  me,  Messer  Cosimo,  here  is  a  letter  my  brother 
has  written  you  which  may  perhaps  convince  you  since  I 
have  not..." 

*  "And  why  has  he  sent  you  to  deliver  it?"  he  asks. 

*  "Because,"  says  she,  lookin'  him  in  the  eye,  "he  is 
already  on  his  way  to  Venice  —  and  may  God  grant  he 
reaches  there  unharmed!" 

*She  tellt  me  then  that  he  sat  for  some  time  on  his  horse 
looking  down  at  her  and  sayin'  not  a  word,  but  though  her 
knees  trembled,  she  clung  to  the  edge  of  his  saddle  and  held 
herself  straight  and  did  not  drop  her  eyes  from  his.  'Twould 
take  courage,  too,  methinks,  to  face  a  man  like  this  Messer 
Cosimo  thus!  I  never  did  fancy  the  look  in  his  eye  myself — 
cruel  it  was  for  all  his  smile  was  fair  enough —  At  last  he 
said  to  her,  "You  say  your  brother  has  left  Tuscany  for 
good?" 

'  **For  good  and  all,  Messer  Cosimo." 
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*  "In  that  case  then,  'twill  not  be  necessary  to  read 
this "    An'  he  tears  that  letter  across  unopened!' 

*You  mean,'  Neno  cried  incredulously,  *that  he  did  not 
look  to  see  what  it  contained?' 

'No,  an'  now  no  one  will  ever  know,'  whispered  Bidda 
Betta,  'except ' 

'Except  God,'  finished  Neno,  'and  all  secrets  are  safe 
with  Him.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
Road's  End  is  Road's  Beginning 

Under  a  sky  beneficently  gray,  Neno  and  Vanni  rode  up 
into  the  Prato  hills.  Below  them  in  the  valley  a  faint  steam 
rose  like  a  sigh  of  peace  from  the  watered  earth.  On  its 
shallow  bed  the  Arno  bestirred  itself  murmuring  softly, 
and  along  the  scorched  banks  here  and  there  appeared  a 
bright  hint  of  green.  White  oxen  moved  slowly  beneath 
the  olive  trees,  the  brown  earth  curling  back  in  rich  furrows 
as  they  passed.  Peasants  shouted  to  each  other  across  the 
plowed  fields.  The  air  was  cool  with  the  smell  of  rain  to 
come  and  the  yellow  Plague  Mist  was  gone. 

*The  Madonna  dell'  Impruneta  will  not  need  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  city  this  year.'  Neno  jerked  at  his  horse's 
head  as  it  paused  to  nose  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
uprooted  by  the  storm. 

He  was  filled  with  a  tingling  impatience  that  would  not 
give  him  rest  until  he  stood  once  more  at  Lasca's  door.  For 
the  twentieth  time  since  he  had  left  the  Porta  al  Prato,  he  felt 
the  heavy  belt  about  his  waist  which  contained  the  full  sum 
required  for  the  farm's  redemption.  Nine  hundred  and 
twenty  florins!  The  six  hundred  Lasca  had  already  de- 
manded plus  interest  for  two  more  years.  It  was  Messer 
Bardo  who  had  insisted  on  making  up  the  difference  —  as 
a  loan  if  Neno  would  not  have  it  otherwise  —  when  he 
learned  to  what  use  Neno  intended  to  put  that  money 
which  Gosimo  had  paid  him. 

'It  would  be  foolish  of  you  to  hamper  your  future  thus,' 
he  said  with  decision.    'And  such  a  debt  is  like  a  weed;  it 
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grows  under  your  fingers  as  you  try  to  pull  it  out!  Take 
this,  lad,  and  be  done  with  it  at  once.  I  fancy' —  shrewdly  — 
*that  it  will  remove  one  obstacle  at  least  which  is  preventing 
you  from  making  me  my  answer.' 

So  here  he  was  gladly  riding  forth  this  morning,  and 
Vanni  was  with  him,  rejoicing  that  the  convenient  demise 
of  one  of  their  Guild's  Consuls  had  given  him  an  unex- 
pected holiday,  and  that  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  had  allowed 
him  to  borrow  his  horse.  And  as  they  trotted  along  the 
highroad,  their  horses'  hoofs  sending  out  sprays  of  mud  to 
right  and  left,  they  busied  themselves  happily  in  catching 
up  with  all  that  had  occurred  since  they  had  separated, 
each  glad  to  find  the  other  unchanged  at  heart  in  spite  of 
new  interests  and  new  acquaintances.  But  when  they  left 
the  main  road  and  began  to  wind  up  into  the  hills,  Neno 
fell  more  and  more  silent,  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 

At  last  Fregione  appeared  before  them  across  its  narrow 
valley,  its  houses  of  a  color  with  the  tawny  hillside  to  which 
they  clung  and  Neno's  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly 
as  he  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  roof,  rust-brown  with 
Uchens,  beyond  a  clump  of  young  oaks.  Unconsciously,  he 
began  to  forge  ahead  of  his  friend  as  they  followed  the  steep 
rutted  track  which  wound  down  into  the  valley  bottom  and 
up  again  toward  the  gates  of  the  town.  But  before  they 
reached  them,  Neno  reined  his  horse  aside  and  paused  before 
a  high  wall. 

'This,'  he  said  — 'this  was  my  father's  podereP 

No  one  answered  his  knock,  and  when  he  pushed  it,  the 
wooden  gate  gave  reluctantly,  creaking,  for  the  length  of 
the  chain  that  held  it.  Thrusting  his  head  against  the 
crack,  he  peered  into  the  yard  beyond,  weed-grown  and 
deserted.  He  scowled  as  he  withdrew  it.  So  Lasca  had  not 
even  cared  enough  to  keep  the  farm  from  going  to  ruin. 
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Vanni  said  lazily:  'I  am  sick  of  walls  and  streets.  I  will 
wait  for  you  here  on  the  hillside,  and  amuse  myself  with 
drawing  a  picture  of  yonder  shepherd  boy  and  his  flock 
while  you  are  gone.' 

*In  that  case,  I  will  leave  my  horse  here  with  you.'  Neno 
tethered  it  and  set  off  on  foot  for  the  village. 

No  women  filled  their  jars  at  the  fountain  or  scrubbed 
their  clothes  in  the  stone  trough  beside.  The  square,  too, 
beyond  the  narrow  gate  was  as  empty  as  it  had  been  that 
noon  when  he  had  come  seeking  Monna  Lissa  at  Lasca's 
tavern;  emptier  in  fact,  for  today  no  pigeons  walked  about 
on  their  pink  toes  at  his  feet.  Only  above  the  inn  door  the 
cat  leered  down  at  him  as  usual,  its  faded  lips  still  drawn 
back  in  that  broad  sardonic  grin. 

Neno  flung  the  inn  door  wide  and  stepped  inside.  *Ho, 
Lasca,  where  are  you?   I  have  come...!' 

The  challenge  died  on  his  lips.  Was  the  stillness  that 
answered  him  like  that  which  had  met  him  at  Kyr  Alexius's 
threshold?  The  deathly  silence  of  the  house  in  Phanarion? 
He  shrugged  the  suspicion  away  impatiently,  almost  fear- 
fully. Nonsense,  Lasca  had  but  stepped  out  for  a  moment 
and  Monna  Lissa  was  at  market  gossiping  as  usual,  or  else 
had  let  the  fire  go  out  again  —  Neno  glanced  at  the  cold 
ashes  on  the  hearth  —  and  had  gone  to  replenish  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  someone  had  been  here  quite 
recently.    There  was  a  broken  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table 

and  a  fiasco  of  wine,  half  full He  would  seat  himself  and 

wait  for  Lasca's  return.  It  could  not  be  long,  and  the 
thought  of  his  cousin's  face  when  he  entered  and  saw  him 
sitting  there  was  a  pleasantly  grim  thing  to  savor. 

But  as  he  stepped  toward  the  stool  which  had  been  pushed 
back  as  if  in  haste  from  the  table,  he  halted  abruptly.  Now 
that  he  was  nearer,  he  saw  that  the  bread  was  covered  with 
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a  thick  gray  moul,d  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  wine-flask 
a  spider  had  woven  a  quivering  web. 

Startled,  aware  of  something  sinister  here  which  he  had 
not  fathomed,  he  looked  about  him  more  carefully.  In  the 
fireplace  hung  a  half-cooked  shoulder  of  a  kid,  shrunken 
and  dark.  A  bowl  of  milk  which  had  been  left  on  the  hearth- 
stone had  turned  to  a  thick  and  nauseating  clabber.  All 
gave  evidence  that  the  house  had  been  abandoned  suddenly 
by  its  tenants,  as  if  in  response  to  some  imperative  call. 
But  who  could  have  looked  in  at  the  door  and  beckoned 
them?   Where  had  they  gone?    Why  had  they  never  come  back? 

Suddenly  horror,  clammy,  unreasoning,  possessed  him. 
He  flung  himself  out  of  the  door  as  if  a  foul  fiend  were  at 
his  back.  Safe  in  the  fresh  rainy  air  again,  he  felt  better, 
but  his  knees  still  trembled  when  he  tried  to  walk.  Was 
there  something  sinister  out  here  too,  in  the  silence  of  the 
empty  square?  Hastily  he  made  his  way  across  it  and  up 
the  one  main  street  of  the  town.  He  must  find  someone, 
ask  them  what  had  happened 

But  he  met  no  one.  No  women  sat  spinning  in  their 
doorways,  their  wide  skirts  spread  out  about  them.  There 
was  no  sound  of  forge  or  saw  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
little  shops.  No  donkey  came  pattering  past  with  its  load  of 
fuel  or  grapes.  Well,  he  would  find  Don  Ilario  then,  would 
demand  of  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this?  But  the 
church,  when  he  reached  it,  was  locked,  and  though  he 
pounded  loud  and  long,  he  got  no  answer.  Had  the  whole 
village  been  spirited  away  by  some  devil's  enchantment? 
Desperately  he  tried  the  priest's  house  next  door,  and  was 
almost  surprised  to  hear  in  response  to  his  repeated  knock- 
ing the  unmistakable  sound  of  steps.  The  heavy  bolts  were 
drawn  back  cautiously,  and  a  woman's  voice  said  through 
the  crack: 
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'It's  no  use  your  coming.  He  won't  take  the  Sacrament 
to  anyone.  He  says  it  is  sacrilege  to  expose  Sacred  Host  to 
such  infection . . .' 

*Monna  Lissa!   Open  the  door.   Don't  you  know  me?' 

He  heard  a  gasp,  and  then  the  door  opened  a  little  and 
Monna  Lissa's  frightened  eyes  peered  out  at  him. 

*Mother  of  God,  Neno!  What  has  brought  you  back  here? 
Don't  you  know  that  we  are  cursed  with  the  Plague?' 

The  Plague!  Why  had  he  not  realized  that  before?  The 
uncanny  silence,  the  table  abruptly  deserted,  the  empty 
streets! 

*You  must  go,  Neno,  go  at  once ' 

*No,'  he  said,  'not  until  I  have  seen  Lasca ' 

^LascaU  —  she  crossed  herself  —  ^Madonna  mia,  he  was  the 
first  in  the  village  to  die  of  it.' 

He  stood  speechless,  staring  at  her,  shaken  with  impotent 
fury.  Death  had  cheated  him  of  his  moment;  he  was  too 
late!  Another  Horseman  had  ridden  over  the  hills  before 
him.  In  his  bitter  disappointment  his  lip  curled.  He  must 
hurt  someone  else  in  order  to  ease  his  own  hurt. 

'Well,  I  see  you  took  good  care  for  yourself,  Monna  Lissa. 
I  doubt  not  you  were  as  quick  to  desert  your  second  husband 
as  your  first.' 

She  did  not  flare  at  him  as  he  had  expected.  Instead,  she 
answered  humbly,  'I  never  lived  with  Lasca,  Neno.  I  —  I 
have  had  no  husband  save  Giancavallo.'  She  glanced  over 
her  shoulder  and  then  drew  the  door  a  little  more  open. 
'Come  in.  We  cannot  stand  talking  here.  Father  Giraldo 
has  given  orders  that  none  are  to  be  admitted,  so  great  a 
fear  has  he  of  the  Plague,  but  he  will  never  know  if  we  speak 
sofdy ' 

'Who  is  Father  Giraldo?'  he  asked  her,-  as  she  led  him 
into  a  small  room  where  a  brazier  of  charcoal  smoked. 
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»  ^ 

*Surely  the  Plague  has  not  taken  Don  Ilario  too?'  A  great 
pain  stabbed  through  his  heart,  but  the  shake  of  her  head 
reassured  him. 

*Don  Ilario  has  gone  to  Rome.  It  is  over  a  twelvemonth 
since  the  Holy  Father  sent  for  him.  Some  say  it  was  because 
of  his  great  learning  that  the  Pope  wanted  him  in  his  library, 
but  others  that  Don  Ilario  was  getting  too  wise  and  the 
Holy  Father  wished  to  make  sure  for  himself  that  it  was  not 
contrary  to  the  Church's  doctrines.  The  new  priest  Father 
Giraldo  is  quite  a  different  sort.  If  Don  Ilario  were  here, 
he  would  not  have  spared  himself  nor  denied  to  anyone  the 
comfort  of  the  Sacrament  when  he  was  dying,  but  Father 
Giraldo  is  even  afraid  to  say  Mass  for  fear  he  will  get  the 
Plague.' 

*And  you,  Lissa,  what  brought  you  here?' 

She  said:  'I  —  I  was  afraid  because  of  what  you  said  that 
day  about  the  crime  of  bigamy.  I  had  no  wish  to  be  burned. 
Lasca  was  furious,  but  nevertheless  I  went  to  Don  Ilario  and 
he  advised  me  that  I  should  wait  a  little,  for  it  would  most 
certainly  be  a  grievous  sin  if  I  were  to  take  another  husband 
with  one  still  living.  So  I  took  Pipo  and  went  to  live  with 
the  sisters  in  the  convent  at  Sodrio  for  six  months,  and  after 
that  Don  Ilario  sent  word  that  Monna  Sandrina,  who  had 
kept  his  house  for  many  years,  was  dead  and  if  I  wanted 
to,  I  might  have  her  place.  So  I  came  gladly,  for  it  was 
lonely  there  at  Sodrio  away  from  everyone  I  knew,  and 
here  I  have  been  ever  since ' 

Neno  sat  in  silence  after  she  had  finished,  thinking  how 
God  in  His  inscrutable  Providence  had  deprived  him  of 
this  satisfaction  too  —  he  could  not  even  reproach  Monna 
Lissa  with  unfaithfulness!  All  the  time  that  he  had  thought 
of  her,  bitterly,  as  Lasca's  wife,  enjoying  her  ill-gotten 
comforts,  she  had  been  living  quietly  with  the  Dominican 
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Sisters  at  Sodrio  or  going  about  her  humble  duties  at  the 
priest's  house.  He  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance.  Already 
her  ripe  beauty  had  begun  to  fade.  There  were  folds  of 
skin  beneath  her  eyes  and  a  dark  smudge  of  hairs  along  her 
upper  lip.  When  she  laughed,  she  showed  the  blackened 
stumps  of  several  teeth.  In  ten  years'  time  she  would  be  a 
fat  toothless  old  woman . . . 

Monna  Lissa  interrupted  these  reflections.  *The  sailor  of 
Modena  never  passed  through  here  again,  nor  any  other 
that  had  heard  the  name  of  Giancavallo.  Tell  me,  Neno' — 
she  looked  at  him  almost  timidly  — *have  you  heard  any- 
thing in  your  travels?'  He  told  her  then,  as  he  knew  he 
must  sooner  or  later,  of  his  father's  fate,  and  when  he  came 
to  that  part  about  their  meeting  at  the  Sea  Cherry,  she  broke 
down  and  began  to  sob  loudly. 

'May  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace,'  she  said  at  the  end,  wiping 
her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  her  wimple.  Tt  was  good  of  you, 
Neno,  and  far  more  than  I  deserved,  not  to  tell  him  about  — 

about  me '    And  again  her  humbleness  made  Neno 

feel  uneasy,  for  it  had  been  out  of  no  consideration  for  her 
that  he  had  let  his  father  die  thinking  her  still  faithful  to 
him. 

He  said  rather  hastily,  'And  so  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  came 
to  redeem  the  farm  for  my  father's  sake,  and  now  I  find  that 
Lasca  is  no  more ' 

*So  much  the  better,  for  the  farm  is  yours  now  without 
paying  for  it.' 

'Mine?'   That  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

'Of  course,  and  the  inn  too.  You  are  the  next  of 
kin.' 

'The  Cat's  Head?'  He  broke  into  a  sudden  laugh.  'Well, 
I  have  been  avenged,  after  all.  Lasca  -would  writhe  in 
Hell  if  he  could  but  know  I  had  the  Cat's  Head.    About 
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the  farm,  Lissa  —  does  no  one  live  in  it?  I  passed  there 
today  and ' 

*Lasca  had  a  man  from  Montecatini  there  for  a  while, 
but  they  quarreled  and  Lasca  ordered  him  off.  Afterwards 
he  could  get  no  one  to  take  his  place  because  'twas  whispered 
he  had  got  the  farm  by  ill  means  and  it  was  accursed.  I  —  I 
have  not  been  down  that  way  in  months,  but  they  say  'tis 
a  shame  such  fine  land  going  to  waste.  But  all  that  Lasca 
wanted  was  to  get  hold  of  it;  beyond  that  he  cared  nothing. 
A  thousand  times  I  have  thanked  God  I  did  not  marry  him, 
Neno.  I  should  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  these  last  two  years 
as  his  wife.' 

At  that  moment  the  door  banged  loudly  and  a  boy  in  a 

ragged  sheepskin  jacket  ran  in.     *0,  mammina  mia '  He 

stopped  at  sight  of  the  visitor. 

*Come  here,  Pipino  mine,'  his  mother  beckoned.  'Do 
you  not  remember  your  brother?' 

Pipo  slowly  approached  and  placed  himself  before  Neno, 
regarding  him  shyly.  Neno  returned  the  look  steadily, 
noting  how  the  child  had  shot  up  in  these  past  two  years, 
and  that  the  curls  that  had  sprawled  over  his  head  had  be- 
come tighter  and  smaller.  He  was  thin,  but  as  straight  as 
a  young  poplar  sapling,  and  very  handsome. 

'He  looks  Hke  me,'  said  his  mother  fondly,  'but  in  all  else 
he  is  like  his  father.  While  Don  Ilario  was  here,  he  used 
to  teach  him  his  letters,  but  Father  Giraldo  will  not  bother. 
Now  Pipo  helps  to  keep  the  village  sheep  —  What  has 
brought  you  home  at  this  time  of  day,  my  son?' 

'There  was  a  stranger' —  Pipo  was  still  staring  fascinated 
at  his  big  brother  — 'down  there  by  the  farm  where  we  used 
to  live.  He  was  drawing  a  picture  of  me,  mammina,  imagine! 
—  and  when  I  came  up  to  look  at  it,  he  asked  mc  my  name. 
When  I  told  him  he  said,  'In  that  case  you  must  be  Neno 
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di  Giancavallo's  brother.  Well,  he  is  in  town  looking  for 
you.'  So  I  left  old  Piero  looking  after  the  sheep  while  I  ran 
to  tell  you  and  —  and  here  he  is ' 

'Would  you  have  known  me  if  you  had  met  me  out  there 
on  the  hillside,  Pipo?' 

'I  don't  know' —  frankly.  'You  are  so  much  bigger  than 
I  thought  you'd  be.' 

'And  so  are  you,'  Neno  laughed. 

He  stayed  a  little  longer  talking  to  Monna  Lissa  while 
Pipo  leaned  against  her  knee  watching  his  brother's  every 
movement  with  grave  intent  eyes. 

'Well,  Pipo  mio' —  Neno  found  the  attention  flattering  — 
'how  will  you  like  living  at  the  farm  again?' 

'All  right  —  will  you  be  there?' 

'No,  but  I  shall  come  up  from  Florence  sometimes ' 

'Well,'  said  Pipo  in  a  considering  voice,  'I  shall  stay  for 
a  while,  of  course,  if  you  want  me  to,  but  when  I  am  old 
enough  I  intend  to  go  to  Florence  too.' 

'And  what  will  you  do  there?' 

'I  shall  be  a  silk  merchant  just  like  you.' 

'I  am  far  from  that  yet,  Pipo.'  But  Neno  thought  to 
himself  that  if  his  half-brother  continued  to  develop  so 
promisingly,  he  would  indeed  speak  to  Messer  Bardo  about 
him. 

'I  must  be  going.'  He  rose  at  last  and  Monna  Lissa  rose 
with  him,  'But  I  will  come  again  soon  to  arrange  every- 
thing. There  are  many  things  to  be  seen  to  first.' 

'God  grant  that  the  Plague  does  not  take  us  all  be- 
fore!' 

'The  rains  have  washed  it  away.   You  need  not  fear.' 

'And  Neno' —  Monna  Lissa  followed  him  to  the  door  — 
'when  you  come  back,  will  you  bring  me  a  piece  of  black  stuff 
for  a  dress?   I  —  I  have  had  nothing  new  since  I  married  and 
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I  should  like  to  put  on  mourning  now  that  I  am  in  very 
truth  a  widow.' 


In  silence  they  rode  down  out  of  the  hills  again.  This 
time  it  was  Vanni's  horse  that  forged  ahead  while  Neno's 
dropped  behind,  unheeded,  to  crop  at  the  tender  green 
things  that  were  pushing  up  out  of  the  rain-soaked  earth. 
Neno's  mind  was  occupied  with  many  things:  Lasca's 
unexpected  end,  his  own  inheritance,  Monna  Lissa  and 
Pipo  —  there  was  an  odd  warmth  in  his  heart  at  thought 
of  his  half-brother  Pipo  —  and  Don  Ilario  whom  the  Pope 
had  feared  was  too  wise!  He  remembered  that  last  time 
he  had  seen  the  old  priest  and  how  Don  Ilario  had  given 
him  his  own  volume  of  Plato  whose  very  shabbiness  had 
betrayed  its  dearness  to  its  owner;  and  he  heard  again  the 
voice  that  had  trembled  slightly  above  his  head  as  it  blessed 
him:  ^Sit  Deus  in  itinere  vestro,..^  The  dropping  hills  and  the 
tawny  plain  beyond  them  blurred  suddenly  before  his 
vision  as  under  a  passing  mist  of  rain.  He  turned  his  head 
and  the  blur  cleared  and  he  said  to  himself  how  strange  it 
was  that  the  only  two  books  he  had  owned  in  his  life  had 
been  taken  from  him,  one  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and 
one  by  the  greed  of  man! 

His  mind  dwelt  on  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  not  as  at  first 
with  that  cold,  choking  fury,  but  with  a  kind  of  bewilder- 
ment. What  could  one  make  of  such  a  man  as  he?  —  who 
could  be  generous  and  cruel,  ruthless  and  magnanimous, 
almost  with  the  same  breath!  Who  could  promise  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  such  an  organization  of  mercy  as  the 
Good  Men  of  Saint  Martin,  yet  who  a  moment  later  was 
willing  to  stoop  to  any  means  to  deprive  a  poor  boy  of  his 
one  valuable  possession! . . .  Yes,  how  explain  such  an  enigma; 
were  there  perhaps  two  natures  within  him,  were  there  —  ? 
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He  sighed,  giving  it  up  in  despair;  and  again  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  heard  Don  Ilario's  voice  speaking:  *My  son, 
it  is  difficult  to  discern  exactly  between  right  and  wrong  — 
too  often  the  images  are  confused.  But  God  knows  and  you 
can  safely  leave  the  judging  of  it  to  Him.' 

His  mind  reverted  to  his  own  future,  and  the  answer  for 
which  Messer  Bardo  was  still  waiting.  Well,  when  he  reached 
Florence  he  would  tell  him  that  he  was  ready  at  last  to  say 
yes.  There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  him,  and,  as  Messer 
Bardo  had  said,  his  father  in  Heaven  would  surely  advise 
him  thus.  He  could  not  help  a  boyish  thrill  of  anticipation 
at  thought  of  the  new  life  before  him.  Messer  Bardo's 
library  —  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  privilege  of  reading 
in  it  again  occasionally,  and  now  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  him  —  there  would  be  time  in  the  years  before 
him  to  have  his  fill  over  and  over  of  every  book  it  contained! 
And  some  day  doubtless,  if  he  were  Messer  Bardo's  heir,  it 
would  become  his  own  and  he  would  take  pleasure  in  adding 
others  to  it,  every  rare  copy  that  Vespasiano  could  procure 
for  him.  Perhaps  through  his  friendliness  with  the  Grand 
Vizier  he  might  procure  manuscripts  from  the  Fallen  City, 
too;  surely  there  would  be  some  left,  hidden  in  the  back 
of  those  dingy  cubicles  that  in  time  would  open  again. 
Another  Iliad,  perhaps,  not  so  old  nor  so  precious  with  the 
same  associations  as  Kyr  Alexius's,  but  rare  enough;  and 

if  he  were  lucky  an  Odyssey  as  well And  this  time  no 

Medici  would  have  them  of  him! 

But  of  course  these  were  dreams  of  the  future.  Now  it 
was  for  him  to  work  hard  and  prove  that,  as  he  had  assured 
Messer  Bardo,  he  would  do  his  best  to  be  worthy.  He 
determined  that  to  be  a  proper  silk  merchant  he  must 
know  the  business  from  its  very  beginning.  Jle  would  ride 
out   among   the   great   Guild-controlled   farms   where   the 
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precious  mulberry  trees  were  grown.  He  would  see  the 
trays  of  worms  that  fed  on  the  young  leaves;  would  watch 
them  weaving  the  pale  round  cocoons  from  which  presently 
the  caldarae,^  dropping  them  gingerly  into  tubs  of  scalding 
water,  would  loosen  the  delicate  silvery  filaments  of  silk. 
He  would  visit  the  spinners  and  twisters  too,  working  in 
their  humble  homes,  and  the  weavers  at  their  wooden 
looms,  and  the  tintori,  dyers  like  poor  blind  Giacomo  Luc- 
chesi,  bending  over  their  steaming  vats.  In  the  warehouse 
he  would  follow  again  the  familiar  wrapping  of  the  great 
bales  and  go  with  them  perhaps  by  horse  train  or  river 
barge  to  Portopisano  where  the  merchant  galleys  waited 
to  carry  them  to  the  far  cities  of  the  world.  Some  day  he 
might  sail  with  them  too;  see  for  himself  those  distant  ports 
where  the  name  of  di  Deo  was  as  well  known  as  here  in 
Florence,  so  that  when  the  time  came  he  would  be  better 
able  to  understand  and  cope  with  all  their  varied  problems. 
And  perhaps,  if  he  did  well  at  his  task,  if  he  showed  him- 
self dependable  and  of  good  judgment  so  that  Messer  Bardo 
would  know  he  could  place  his  faith  in  what  he  said,  perhaps 
in  time  he  would  be  able  to  turn  the  silk  merchant's  atten- 
tion toward  the  possibility  of  a  way  East  by  sailing  westward, 
and  of  other  markets  in  that  *new  land'  toward  which  Gian- 
cavallo  had  looked  when  he  died.  Already  his  mind  soared 
ahead,  impatiently  planning  for  the  day  when  he  might 
set  out  to  look  for  it.  He  would  take  four  stout  caravels, 
provisioned  for  two  years.  Azzo  da  Colle  should  come  along. 
None  knew  so  many  of  the  dialects  of  the  East  (now  that 
Giancavallo  was  dead)  as  did  he.  Doubtless  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  them  he  would  be  able  to  speak  to  the  Bird  People . . . 
But  first  Neno  would  seek  out  Messer  Paolo  Toscanelli,  as 
Cosimo  dc'  Medici  half  in  jest  had  suggested.    Together 

^  Scalders:  women  were  employed  for  this  painful  work. 
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they  would  pore  over  all  the  charts,  the  records  of  past 
mariners  who  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy  had  dared  to 
venture  into  that  Unknown  Sea.  They  would  —  but  he 
reined  in  his  fancy  sharply.  All  this  was  still  in  the 
future.  Let  him  first  see  Bruges  and  Ltibeck,  Antwerp  and 
London . . . 

London!  He  thought  of  Rice.  Since  that  afternoon  he 
had  not  seen  her.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for  he  did  not  yet 
know  what  to  say  to  her  —  how  to  thank  her.  When  he 
tried  to  think  of  words,  his  tongue  stammered  and  his 
throat  grew  dry.  After  all,  what  could  he  say?  But  if  there 
were  no  words,  there  were  deeds,  perhaps.  All  his  life  he 
would  strive  to  show  her  how  he  felt —  Her  face,  with  its 
frame  of  light  hair  looped  beneath  a  cap  of  pearls,  its  wide 
sensitive  mouth,  its  gray  eyes,  rose  before  him.  Perhaps  she 
was  not  beautiful  by  the  exacting  Florentine  standards.  Her 
shoulders  might  not  slope  enough,  her  neck  be  too  short 
to  be  'swan  like,'  her  brow  too  low  to  meet  a  connoisseur's 
approval,  but  for  him  he  knew  there  did  not  exist  in  the 
world  a  fairer  face,  nor  ever  would.  And  the  thought  that 
now  his  position  had  changed,  that,  as  Messer  Bardo's 
adopted  son,  he  might  claim  to  be  adopted  cousin  to  her 
also,  made  his  blood  thrill  again  warm  and  sweet  as  it  had 
that  night  he  had  stood  beside  her  looking  out  at  the  Golden 
Horn  and  smelled  the  faint  fragrance  of  her  hair —  Some- 
time —  he  hardly  dared  to  hope,  yet  perhaps  (what  was 
it  Bidda  Betta  had  said,  'Men  are  aye  such  stupid  crea- 
tures') —  sometime,  please  God,  she  might  even  be  some- 
thing nearer  still . . . 

'Per  caritdV  exclaimed  Vanni's  voice  beside  him,  'I'll 
wager  it's  a  girl  you're  thinking  of,  or  I  could  never  hold 
this  up  before  your  eyes  and  you  not  see  it!'  . 

Neno,  the  dull  red  coloring  his  neck,  came  back  with  a 
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start  and  saw  that  Vanni  had  wheeled  back  to  him  and 
held  out  the  glittering  hilt  of  a  knife. 

*Body  of  Bacchus,  where  did  you  get  that?'  Joyfully  Neno 
snatched  it  from  him.  It  was  —  he  could  hardly  believe 
it  —  but  it  was  his  long-lost  Damascene  knife! 

'Oh,  ho,  so  you  can  notice  something,  after  all!  Well,  if 
you  must  know  I  had  it  from  a  wayfarer  I  chanced  to 
meet  yesterday  on  my  way  home  from  Scarperia  in  Mugello, 
whither  I  had  gone  with  Benozzo  Gozzoli  who  is  considering 
doing  a  certain  shrine  there.  Gozzoli  stayed  on,  but  I 
returned,  and  on  the  way,  as  I  said,  I  met  this  maledetto 
wayfarer  whom  when  I  took  a  good  look  at  him  I  recog- 
nized as ' 

'Not  Maso  da  Vicchio?' 

'Yes,  the  very  one.  He  knew  me,  too,  as  soon  as  I  did 
him  and  made  a  great  leap  to  get  away  from  me,  but  already 
I  had  him  by  the  collar  of  his  dirty  jerkin  shaking  him  like 
a  rat...'  Vanni  grinned.  'Lying  on  a  narrow  piece  of  scaf- 
folding painting  frescoes  on  an  Arezzan  ceiling  has  given 
me  considerable  strength  of  arm,  praise  God  for  that!  Well, 
as  I  was  shaking  him,  out  fell  this  knife  and  I  snatched  it  up 
before  his  fingers  could  claw  for  it.  It  didn't  take  me  long 
to  see  whose  it  was  —  there's  not  another  blade  in  Tuscany 
like  it,  I'll  wager  —  and  I  stopped  shaking  him  and  pressed 
the  point  of  it  into  his  ribs. 

'  "Now,"  said  I,  "tell  me  however  you  came  by  this  or, 
by  my  honor,  you  shall  feel  it  turn  inside  of  you!" 

'Well,  he  shrieked  and  grovelled  and  swore  'twas  his,  but 
a  little  pricking  of  the  skin  made  him  change  his  mind. 
Indeed,  when  he'd  once  started,  the  story  ran  from  his 
mouth  like  wine  from  a  keg  when  the  cork  is  drawn.  He 
said  he'd  had  the  knife  ever  since  the  night  of  the  calcio...' 
Here  Vanni  paused  and  gave  his  friend  a  sidewise  look. 
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Indeed,  if  I  am  to  believe  him,  you  did  not  go  as  straigh  t 
home  that  night  as  you  led  me  to  think!' 

'No,'  admitted  Neno  after  a  moment's  silence.  'But  I  —  I 
could  not  tell  you  that,  Vanni,  because  it  would  have 
involved  someone  else.  Even  now  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
save  that  it  was  —  a  little  lad  whom  I  rescued  from  the 
Bricconi  who  were  making  sport  with  him.' 

'And  it  was  you,  then,  that  led  them  into  the  Via  del 
Garbo  and  our  clutches?'  Vanni  groaned  as  Neno  nodded. 
'Certes,  and  you  let  me  boast  of  what  happened  and  never 
said  a  word!' 

'I  tell  you  I  could  not.  Did  Maso  say  that  he  was  among 

the  Bricconi  that  night?    I  did  not  see  him '    Still,  when 

he  came  to  think  of  it,  that  was  hardly  surprising  in  all  the 
dark  and  confusion.  He  wondered  whether  Maso  had  re- 
cognized him  before  that  unlucky  slip  of  his  had  sent  the 
knife  flying  from  his  hand.  Maso  would  have  known  that, 
at  least,  the  instant  he  picked  it  up!  *Go  on,'  he  urged  his 
friend,  'what  else  did  you  get  out  of  him?' 

'Everything,'  complacently.  'It  makes  a  long  story.  It 
seems  that  he  followed  you  after  he  found  your  knife  —  you 
and  that  mysterious  companion  of  yours . . .' 

^Per  baccOy  it  wasn't  the  alley  cat  that  Lazarus  growled 
at! . . .  No,  I  said  nothing  —  nothing  of  importance,  only  I 
begin  to  understand  things  now.   Go  on.' 

'I  will  if  you  give  me  a  chance,'  Vanni  told  him.  'He 
followed  you,  he  said,  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  intended 
to  do  (but  something  unpleasant  I  have  no  doubt!)  until 
finally  he  met  a  party  of  Reds  coming  back  from  the  feast 
at  the  Inn  of  the  Baboons  and  in  avoiding  them  lost  track 
of  you.  He  had  given  up  hope  of  finding  you  again  and  was 
making  his  way  back  to  God  knows  what  evil  haunts  he 
has,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  you,  kneeling  beside  a  man's 
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body  in  front  of  a  little  street  shrine!  He  hid  until  you  went 
away  and  then  he  stole  out  and  looked.  The  man  was  dead 
and  it  was  Corso  Corsi!  He  swore  he  was  so  frightened 
he  ran  away  at  once  and  that  he  does  not  know  who  robbed 
the  corpse,  but  I  have  a  notion . . .' 

'That  he  did  it  himself?   Who  knows?'    Neno  shrugged. 

'Well,  whether  he  was  the  thief  or  not  he  skipped  the 
moment  the  gates  were  open  next  morning  and  went  back 
to  Vicchio  waiting  until  the  excitement  should  blow  over  or 
the  murderer  be  caught.  But  of  course  the  murderer  wasn't 
caught,  as  he  learned  by  cautious  questioning  of  any  way- 
farers or  peasants  returned  from  the  Florence  markets 
and  by  and  by  he  had  the  beautiful  notion  of  accusing  ^ow.^ 
He  had  your  knife  and  he  could  swear  that  he  had  seen  you 
stab  the  man  with  it  and  rob  him.  By  simply  sticking  to 
that  he  could  win  a  reward  and  revenge  himself  on  you  at 
the  same  time!  Well,  apparently  he  got  himself  all  worked 
up  to  it  and  came  to  town,  and  on  the  way  there  he  had 
another  excellent  idea.  He  would  come  to  you  first  and  tell 
you  what  he  claimed  he  knew,  and  whether  you  were  guilty 
or  not,  you'd  be  so  frightened  you'd  agree  to  pay  him  well  to 
keep  still!  Of  course  he  knew  you  had  no  money,  but  there 
are  always  usurers  in  the  Ghetto  to  borrow  from!  And  after 
he  had  bled  you  for  what  he  could,  he  intended  to  go  inform 
on  you  anyway...'  Vanni's  face  grew  dark.  Tf  I  hadn't 
wanted  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story  I'd  have  wrung  his  vile 
neck  for  him  then  and  there.  Well,  he  went  to  the  warehouse 
and  asked  about  you  and  Zecco  told  him  you  were  in 
Constantinople  and  God  alone  knew  when  you  would  be 
home  again!  That  was  a  blow,  indeed.  But  what  was  there 
to  do?  Nothing!  So  he  kept  his  story  to  himself  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  caught  attempting  to  rob  a  poor-box 
over  in  Santo  Spirito  and  was  clapped  into  jail. 
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'As  it  happened,  he  had  learned  only  the  day  before  that 
Everardo  had  returned  from  Constantinople,  and  so  he  was 
pretty  sure  you  were  back  too.  He  had  intended,  of  course,  to 
see  you  first,  but  he  would  have  to  forgo  that  now.  Indeed,  so 
frightened  was  he  at  the  notion  of  torture  and  death  —  for 
robbing  a  poor-box  is  a  serious  charge,  you  know,  and  Maso 
is  nothing  if  not  a  coward  —  that  he  was  wiUing  to  bargain 
for  anything,  simply  life  itself.  And  so  he  did,  and  in  conse- 
quence obtained  his  freedom  with  the  hint  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  leave  the  city  for  good  and  all.  But  he 
didn't,  not  at  once.  There  was  a  little  Mystery  Play  he  wanted 
to  see,  out  beyond  the  Porta  alia  Croce.  But  something  went 
wrong  with  the  program,  the  principal  actor  was  excused! 
And  then  he  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici  was 
going  to  clean  up  the  gangs  in  the  city  and  he  decided  it  was 
healthier  to  clear  out.  I  fear,  however,  that  he  may  have 
changed  his  mind  by  now'  —  Vanni  gave  a  reminiscent  grin. 

*What  did  you  do  to  him,  Vanni?'  Neno  looked  startled, 
for  he  knew  his  friend's  impulsiveness.  'Surely  you  did  not 
kill  him!' 

'No,'  regretfully,  'though  I  think  I  did  leave  him  more  dead 
than  alive . . .  and  departed  promising  that  the  next  time  we 
met  I'd  finish  the  job  properly.  You  may  be  sure  that  we 
won't  meet  —  not  if  he  sees  me  first!' 

'Well,  I  am  glad  you  did  not  kill  him. . .'  Why  was  it,  Neno 
wondered,  that  the  picture  of  Maso's  just  humiliation  roused 
in  him  no  sense  of  satisfaction?  Was  it  perhaps  a  weak  strain 
in  him  that  made  him  so  indifferent  to  such  things?  Every- 
one had  a  contrary  side  to  his  nature  —  Messer  Bardo,  Ever- 
ardo, even  the  mighty  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  In  him,  Neno,  it 
must  be  this  —  this  inabiUty  to  derive  a  man's  pleasure  out  of 
the  discomfiture  of  his  adversary.  Of  course,  when  it  came  to 
avenging  another,  that  was  different.  Had  he  not  gone  mad 
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with  fury  when  Shortleg's  brains  had  spattered  at  his  feet? 
Would  he  not  have  been  glad  to  thrust  his  sword  through  some 
Infidel's  body  and  by  so  doing  avenge  the  deathofKyr  Alexius 
and  Lazarus?  But  when  it  came  to  himself,  it  was  different. 
He  could  feel  no  lust  for  revenge;  no  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
templation of  it.  Perhaps  Everardo  had  been  right  that  time 
he  had  sneered  at  him  for  having  the  soul  of  a  clerk... cer- 
tainly the  shedding  of  blood  brought  him  no  pleasure  as  it  did 
most  men. 

*I  thank  you  for  your  loyalty,  amico  mio^  he  said  at  last 
slowly,  'and  for  recovering  this  —  one  of  the  few  tokens  I  have 
left  of  my  father...' 

They  rode  on  for  a  little  in  silence,  but  when  they  had  left 
the  walls  of  Prato  behind  them  Neno  spoke  musingly  out  of 
his  thoughts:  'This  meeting  of  yours  with  Maso  has  cleared  up 
much,  but  there  is  still  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know  —  how 
Cosimo  managed  to  pacify  the  Corsi  when  he  freed  me?' 

'But  haven't  you  heard?  There  was  a  wretch  called  the 
Dogfish  that  was  hanged  and  quartered  last  winter.  There 
were  some  then  that  thought  he  had  been  guilty  of  Corsi's 
murder  as  well  as  the  one  he  died  for... well,  it  seems  they 
were  right.'  Vanni  shrugged  cynically.  'After  all,  one  crime 
more  or  less  can't  hurt  him  now ' 

'But  can  the  Corsi  be  expected  to  swallow  that?' 

'Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  easy  —  the  record  of  his  confession 
under  torture  had  been  misplaced  and  has  only  just  now  come 
to  light.  Such  a  thing  is  not  uncommon,  you  know.'  Vanni 
shrugged  again.  'As  for  the  Corsi,  they  will  have  to  swallow 
it  even  though  it  gags  them.  Indeed,  I  think  Cosimo  would  be 
just  as  well  pleased  to  have  them  set  down  a  Uttle,  for  they 
have  been  inclined  to  overreach  themselves  lately.  Corsi's 
cousin,  Roderigo,  is  said  to  have  boasted  one  night  at  Fico's 
that  the  Medici  prestige  was  all  due  to  their  support.    He 
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apologized  afterwards,  admitting  he  was  drunk,  but  Cosimo 
will  not  forget.  Even  his  best  friends  are  not  allowed  to  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  they  are  necessary  to  him!  —  Acci- 
dentef  What  has  happened?  Has  he  thrown  a  shoe?' 

For  as  they  cantered  to  the  top  of  an  ancient  bridge,  Neno's 
horse  had  suddenly  reared,  snorting. 

'No,  it  was  my  fault.  I  reined  him  up  too  quickly.  This  is 
the  bridge,  Vanni,  beneath  which  I  stopped  to  eat  my  break- 
fast that  first  time  I  came  to  Florence  seeking  Messer  Bardo, 
and  here ' 

'And  here  what?' 

'Nothing.'  But  he  was  staring  at  a  clump  of  bulrushes  that 
swayed  Ughtly  in  the  faint  wind  and  thinking  of  the  little  lad 
in  black  gabardine  who  had  stepped  out  from  among  them, 
and  of  the  little  dog  that  had  showed  his  teeth  and  growled 
and  made  threatening  rushes  forward  at  Neno's  new  bus- 
kins... He  shook  himself  and  repeated,  'Nothing.  I  only  re- 
called that  from  here  one  has  one's  first  view  of  Florence.' 

He  pointed.  In  the  gray  awning  of  the  clouds,  the  afternoon 
sun  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  a  rent.  Now  it  had 
found  it,  and  there  streamed  through  a  broad  band  of  watery 
light  behind  which,  as  through  a  veil  of  transparent  golden 
tissue,  the  great  Dome  and  myriad  towers  of  Florence  shone 
faintly.  Bathed  in  this  light  and  at  this  distance,  they  seemed 
to  take  on  the  quality  of  a  city  such  as  Fra  Angelico  might 
have  painted  —  a  heavenly  city,  radiant  against  a  golden 
background  of  sky,  mystic,  tranquil,  and  eternal. 


THE  END 
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